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ERE  it  is!"  exclaimed  a  Voice  of  I'riumph. 
"Whai?"  said  I,  absently  turning  a  phrase 
without  turning  my  head. 

"The  Belle  Islers,"  said  the  Voice  of  Triumph. 

Words  less  momentous  have  changed  the  face  of  the 
world.  For  instance,  what  if  Eve  had  said  No,  in- 
stead of  F«?  Where  would  we  be,  all  of  us?  Waiting 
for  chances  to  be  bom  1  And  what  if  those  three  little 
words,  T^te  Belle  Islers,  had  never  been  spoken?  — 
But  I  anticipate. 

Nothing  was  farther  from  my  thoughts  that  fatal 
Friday  afternoon  than  ♦©  inaugurate  a  new  Era.  On 
the  contrary,  I  was  innocently  engaged  in  amusing  the 
baby  during  the  prolonged  and  mysterious  absence  of 
its  mother,  who  had  chosen  this  method  of  ruining  a 
lecture  that  I  was  working  up  on  the  popular  theme  of 
"Predatory  Politics,"  or  "Plutocratic  Politics,"  or 
"Predatory  Plutocrats,"  —  !  wasn't  quite  sure  which 
to  call  it.  You  never  can  be  sure  of  anything,  with  a 
baby  around.    So  I  had  just  labeUed  it  (the  lecture) 
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"P.P."  for  shon,  when  suddenly,  like  a  voice  from  the 

•he  Ubf '  an^  '""'  ^"-'-"'"'^  -wading  on 
y'fe  of  my  bosom,  her  arms  full  of  musty  many 
scnpts,  and  her  face  full  of  that  Aha-l-ve.fou'ndTu 
ou^express-on,  which  every  husband  knows  to'hl 

With  an  air  of  victory  which  always  means  trouble 

^ZT,  "  ')"  ^"°'"  "' "  "'■""'«'  '■«  "We  ma- 
down  on  top  of  the  ■'P.P.'s,"  and  dusted  her  hanr 

one  agamst  the  other.    "There  I"  she  said.    "If  yoj 
aren't  a  goose  I"  "°" 

"The  word  is  weak,"  said  I.  "An  ass  is  the  only 
proper  description  of  a  man  who  leaves  the  evM™ « 
0  a  misspent  youth  lying  round  loose  at  the  mercTof 
his  wife  1    Where  did  you  find  it?"  ^ 

bail"'"  '"  '"  "'  °'  '°"*'  -  »  "«  •»«o»  of  .he 
"But  you  haven't  read  it?" 
"Haven't  I,  though !  -  every  blessed  word  !" 
Alas,  It  was  only  too  true !    Rummaging  after  th. 
manner  of  woman,  for  old  love-letters  or'othertciil- 
n  .mg  documents,  my  wife,  whom  I  had  intrusted"! 
all  my  worldly  goods  (consisting  chiefly  of  a  bar^l 
of  old  manuscripts),  had  discovered  and  pounced  u^n 
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that  forgotten  Belle  Isle  masterpiece !  Aha,  the  story 
of  his  past !  Just  what  she  wanted  !  Whereat,  down 
on  the  attic  floor  sits  my  lady,  and  reads  and  reads  and 
reads  and  reads,  till  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting 
day.  Then,  gathering  up  the  fragments,  that  nothing 
be  lost,  she  descends  and  confronts  me  with  the  evidence 
of  my  guilt. 

"What,  every  word?"  I  repeated. 

"Every  word." 

"Then  all  is  lost !    When  do  wc  get  the  divorce?" 

"Nonsense!  Now,  Dick,  do  be  serious  a  minute, 
and  listen  to  me.  It  must  be  published  —  just  as  it 
is  1    I  won't  have  a  single  word  altered." 

"Then  all  is  forgiven !" 

"  Now,  Dick,  do,  please,  be  serious  and  listen.  All 
you've  got  to  do  . .  to  just  finish  it  up  from  where  you 
left  off,  and  then  give  it  to  the  world!" 

Ominous  and  prophetic  words!  I  condescendingly 
looked  the  thing  over  with  the  thankless  patronage 
we  bestow  on  our  vicarious  and  long-suffering  youth, 
and  lo  and  behold  1  Here  was  something  that  would 
"give  it  to  them"  with  a  vengeance !  Ye  gods,  was  it 
possible  that  this  fifteen-year-old  philosopher,  this 
child  who  was  the  father  of  my  present  man,  had  actually 
blundered  on  to  the  secret  of  the  universe  (up  to  date), 
the  Leit-motif  of  civilization  (so  called),  the,  the  — 
I  didn't  know  what,  exactly ;  but  I  read  and  read  and 
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read  and  read,  nil  at  last  I  burst  out  like  D,«n  «   •, 
over  hi,  "Talc  „/  a  Tub,"  -  ••  Go^  _  ^u^^        ! 
a  genius  I  had  when  I  wr^te  that^k  1"  "'  """ 

aJu^ngir  ""*"'■"' '°  """^ '■'"•''"  "'"'"^'''fc, 

.    "B<=«er  so,  perhaps,"  said  I,  darkly     "Mv  H, 
.nnocent  child,  do  you  ..alize  tka,  Zl  is  dlt T' 
enough  in  .his  ..ee„-,ear.ld  thing  .o\LXT^ 

;;jus,  what  it  needs  I"  said  the  innocent  child. 
Woman,  you  know  not  what  you  proDosel    TV 
eomes  of  the  Woman's  -.ibl    Would  T^  ' 

Wouldn't  I,  though!"  said  Titania,  with  an  I'v. 
bc.a-,hrough-i,-and-s.ill-live  expression!  '*" 

ch»„7i'  "^  ''""'  ^'"'  ''°''''  ""derstand.    A  disen 

:Se;rd:!:r"^'"^'-^^«-^^-^^ 

wZ:^sSub.'"""''"^<"'''^-<'-°'«'e 

tJ.-1„rB"  "'■'  ''""^^'^^y.-'t  will  ruin  Poll- 
ucsi  — and  Business  —and— anrf  o»i-  ■ 
dispensed  with!"  '''*°"'  *^  °»* 

I  scared  m  amazement  at  .his>  d.  siicle  prodigy 
of  a  happy  young  wife  and  mother,  sitting  .he^t^ 
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pretty  new  birthday  gown,  and  calmly  proposing  the 
end  of  the  world  I  But  it  was  a  favorite  theory  of  mine 
tha:  when  woman  gets  tired  of  this  garden  party,  she 
will  make  short  work  of  it,  as  she  did  of  that  tiresome 
old  Garden  of  Eden. 

"But,"  said  I,  "have  you  reflected   that  they  will 
chase  us  out  of  the  garden  - 1  should  say,  the  parish  ?  " 
We  re  used  to  that,"  said  the  minister's  wife.     "  Be- 
sides, who  cares,  if  the  book  makes  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars?" 

I  reflected  a  moment  and  then  spoke  with  the  candor 
which  IS  the  saving  grace  of  my  character.  "That  last 
argument  staggers  —  nay,  convinces  me,"  said  I. 

"Now,  Dick,  you  know  you're  not  a  bit  mer- 
cenary!" 

"Not  a  bit !  I  merely  see  my  duty  clear,  that's  all. 
I  owe  ,t  to  the  world  to  give  it  to  them,  and  receive  with 
meekness  the  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  whatever 
martyrdom  they  choose  to  inflict." 

"You  mean,  you  really  ought  to  do  it,  no  matter  if  we 
don  t  make  a  cent  ?  " 

"Precisely!  You  get  my  exact  meaning!  The  die 
IS  cast.  We  will  give  U  to  iheml-xh^t  is,  if  we  can 
find  a  publisher  who  reveres  the  truth  and  despises 
gam;  and  I  understand  that  there  is  practically  no 
other  kind.  Only,  I  warn  you  that  it  will  rain  pri- 
meval chaos  for  forty  days  and  forty  nights  after  this 
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thing  comes  out;   and  what  with  confidence  already 
shaken  —  "  ^ 

"Oh,  bother !"  said  the  daughter  of  Eve.  "I  guess 
confidence  will  survive,  and  several  other  things. 
Now,  Dick,  you  mind  what  I  tell  you,  and  just  finish 
It  up  from  where  you  left  off,  and  we'll  have  the  world 
for  our  parish!" 

Well,  the  deed  is  done ;    and  I  sit  aghast  as  I  pen 
these  final  prefatory  lines,  and  reflect  on  the  cosmic 
cataclysm  that  is  sure  to  break  loose.    I  can  see  chunks 
of  universities,   church    steeples,   economic  platitudes, 
and  political  platforms  raining  down  out  of  scandalized 
space   on  the    heads   of   stampeded    millions,  scurry- 
ing for  their  cyclone  cellars!    But  what  then?    Das 
Emg-Weibliche  zieht  uns  hinan.    Shall   man   hesitate 
when  woman  bids  him  blow  up         world?    Better, 
far  better,  to  blow  up  twenty  worlds  than  be  blown  up 
yourself  by  the  woman  who  has  sworn  to  love,  honor, 
and  obey  you. 
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PREFACE 

Have  decided  to  keep  careful  tabs  on  this  parish, 
•0  as  to  publish  them  and  surprise  the  family  with 
■udden  wealth  the  next  time  Dad  is  out  of  a  job, 
which  may  be  any  day  now,  as  Dad  has  decided  to 
turn  over  a  new  leaf  and  preach  nothing  but  the 
truth.    A  fool  and  bis  parish  are  soon  parted. 

DICK   NEWMAN. 
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Kitty  Goodrich, IM4 prtttittt giriin  Bttk  tUt, 
Hal  GooomcH, 


itmmxo/fyM  tTawt, 


V/dtmi  at  sekMl, 


Eu  Tbak,  and  about 

SiXTSIN  OTMtllg.  , 

John  Bowies, 
Bob  Lbiohton, 
Cnabuk  Barlow, 
ToMMv  Dodgb, 

TWIINISH  ''DiSHRAO,** 

Thi  Jknks  Boys,  and  so  on,. 

Miss  Grry  and  Youno  ATwtm  uJMttacAirs. 
AucR  Dodge,  ) 

Mildred  Fenton, 
Nellie  Fenton.  pretty  girh. 

Ethel  Pearson,  and 
A  LOT  or  others,     j 

Charlie  Tagoart,  ^  ^ar  tr<^dian,  in  iot»  ^h  Aiui. 
!»AM  Larker.  an  txptrt  physiogKcmist  and  art  conrndistur, 
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PiUars  0/ society. 


assistant  piliars. 


Deacon  Goodrich, 
Jim  Cheatham, 
Arthur  Wiley, 
L.  S    Blood, 
Old  John  Skinner, 
Uncle  Dan'l  Crump, 

JeWEM  and  PlNCHEM,  AN^  SO  ON, J 

Gabe  Whittaker, 

Old  Twitchell, 

Tub  Wilkins,  and  so  on,. 

Elder  Pritchard,  a  back  number. 

Dave  Nickerson,  a  bad  man. 

Henry  Gilly,  an  atheist. 

Old  Fitz,  a  scape-goat. 

Old  "Dishrag,"  another  scape-goai. 

Amsy  Jenks,  a  lamb  led  to  the  slaughter. 

A  Wandering  Jew,  another  lamb. 

Doctor  Barker,  editor  of  the  <' Star. "» 

Uncle  Dan'l  Stackpole,  editor  of  the  -  Sunrise.- 

Politicians,  Spell-Binders,  Temperance  Lecturers,  and 

SO   ON* 

<^'«^oo^yn,  a  Bouon  girl.    (P.s.   ■.  The  «„,  shall  b.  I„,.. 
—  R.  B.  N.) 
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CHAPTER  I 


beauty's  SIOLE  -" 

FOR  a  man  of  my  age,  which  was  just  fifteen,  I 
was  beginning  to  have  my  doubts  whether  I  was 
as  smart  as  I  ought  to  be. 
Here  I  was,  for  instance,  sitting  right  there  next  door 
to  Kitty  in  the  seat  that  BUI  and  I  had  swiped  two  weeks 
ahead  of  time,  by  breaking  into  the  old  Academy 
through  a  back  window  and  putting  our  books  in  the 
desk  with  a  notice  on  top,  warning  everybody  that 
they  would  be  kUled  if  they  touched  them;  and  now, 
what  good  was  it  doing  us? 

Kitty  never  looked  over  at  me,  nor  I  at  her;  because, 
if  I  did,  and  she  caught  me  at  it,  she  would  know  just 
why  I  had  got  the  seat  next  to  hers;  and  so  would 
Irene  and  the  other  girls;  and  then  my  life  wouldn't 
be  worth  living;  because  if  your  sister  catches  you 
lookmg  at  another  girl,  she  never  lets  up  on  you  tm 
you  are  crazy. 

And  Bill  was  just  the  same  with  my  sister,  Irene  — 
never  looked  at  her  at  all !    As  \i  she  was  anything  to 
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one  looked  at  him  about  fifty  time*  »  ,i«,    • 

that  /  should  call  encourag  J  ^"  t^' ","  ™^ 

to  encourage  Bill  much.  ^  '  " ''"'"'  *"» 

I  never  saw  any  one  so  blind  as  Bill  I  If  v,-,,  t  . 
looked  at  me  that  way,  I  would  -  wT  vJLf  t"^ 
l>ack  anyhow  anrf  «„t     .  '       ""^ ''»''«' 

which  wL  .I^try"    InTth™?.':^'""^  "'^'• 

Islf  wh  I    "  "  '""'  ""'  ">'  P"'««'  Pri  ^mI 
Isle,  which  was  another  proof  of  hi.  ki-  j         . 

-y  one  could  see  U  wasTL^X  ^^^ 

Isle    '  ^"'  ""^  °"  '"""^  fi«'  came  to  Belle 

A  girl  with  such  eyes  and  hair  anri        u 
'"ies.  as  the  poet  says^and^lc^Xw.^:  .r  ""1 
such  a  smile,  like  Minnehaha,  UugMa.  71 '  t 

Id^r     "?^'  """^  ""^  """"'^  I  saw  Kitty  ' 

but  Ly l^MT^ltThT"'''"'"''^'''"'^' 


BEAUTY-S  SMILE  „ 

and  day,  without  stopping  even  for  meals  I  Of  course 
^cre  are  lot,  of  pretty  girls  i„  Massacl,usctts  (and^ 
Wtcve  that  that  is  what  „»kcs  them  giggle  so ;  bLaL 
.he  pre  ty  ones  always  giggfc  ,he  worst) ;  and  there  was 
one  of  them  that  I  thought  I  should  never  forget  till  I 
came  to  Belie  Isle  and  saw  Kitty,  and  then  I'saw  ly 
mistake  -  about  the  other  girl,  I  mean. 

But  there  was  no  mistake  about  Kitty.  Even  Irene 
who  was  always  hard  on  any  girl  that  I  looked  at,  old 
me  herself,  one  day,  th,  Kitty  Goodrich  was  the  nicest 
pretfos.  girl  in  Belle  Isle;  and  that  she  and  Kitty  ^,1' 
gomg  to  s,.  together  ne«  term  in  the  back  seat  in  the 
hr«i  tow;  and  that  was  how  BUI  and  I  came  to  secure 
^e  sea.  ^.t  was  next  to  them.    And  to  make  assur- 

the  ih,^  ^        I  "  ""  """=  '™^'  """  P"'  "•""  in 

ioI'^!'vT  """  '  *'"''  '""'"*'  ""^  °'"  h"  opin- 
.on  of  Kitty   as  we  did  over  eve^^hing  else;   and  I 

knew  then  that  I  was  right  about  Kitty;' and  i  would 

have  known  u,  anyhow,  no  matter  what  Irene  said 

ab^r.'hr  '"'  'T'  "''""  "'"'  '  "^'f'   -1  had 
riA    Kh  "T-  "r^;  °'  '"''"^'  '"^""""S  Hal  Good. 

El    Teak   the  lawj-er,  and  Bill  Grey,  my  chum!  and 
others  who  were  always  hanging  around  and  filling  up 
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our  fro,,,  partor  and  i„vi,i„g  i„„  ,„  ,  .  ^  .   .  . 
80  to  a  dance,  or  «,mc.,hing  -Th„  °  !,f     ''""  " 
WHO  ac.ed  .,  „  he  didn'.  have        '1^  ",Th""' 
when    t  was  he  th»»  k  i^    ..  *^        °'  *  ^^^w, 

Ho..n«ac^;rcarhra':rr-""«"^ 

material  as  Pill  «,»,  ud  aea  J    .^      i  **'""  """ 
Mp  hin,,  for  I  won't     0„l        '        "  '  ''^'  ''"™» 

kic^Blll^nderr^hle^^:;™.''''"^"''" 
dumfool!"  "losay,    Lead  trumps,  you 

However,  at  the  same  time,  I  backed  mil       • 
way  1  honorably  could   con^lH    •  "^  "■  '""y 

«on  a,  Irene-s  lX\  ^TS  s"!  """'^  '^'■ 
o^nion  of  Kitty,  I  gave'her  LT^ m  T„Z  h" 

'-owinthitrrBrc^^trr'^ 

would  hear  from  him  yet-  andTh,.  »  r  '  """ 

an  eye  to  business,  I  woulfCifiT;  «^' ^* 
waste  any  of  „y  valuable  toe  »  fcCt rl™' 
one-tenth  of  his  capacity  *  **"■" 

sP"?n:;r  i'l"!""^?''  -"  'o  "-  much 

place.  I  wou'ldn^t".  ^X^toJ  ^  T  ^°" 
at  me."  ^^  *""^  *^«y  looked 

•^d  that  is  What  a  sister  is  good  for:  to  .jectaU 
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as 


The  All-roundest  Good  Fellow  in  Town. 
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your  good  advice,  «ul  give  you  „me  back  .h.t  I,  di- 
tinctly  unnecessary. 

Of  coune  Bill  ought  ,o  have  known  better,  with 

«ne  rn^^g  ,,„,„„.  the  way  .he  did,  but'Kmy 
never  made  an  eye  at  me,  «ui  l„ne  knew  it;  and 
mayh^shc  expected  me  to  give  my«If  .way  for  no  hing 

Be^des,  even  BUI  had  «,me  reason  for  figh.ing  Z 

and  how  could  she  expect  any  one  Uke  BUI  fo  LZl 
^;7"'V';'  '«"'«'  "  -.y  one  in  .he  Je 

wanted  him  to  be  encouraged  and  show  spunk?    Or 
else,  J  spunk  was  all  she  was  after,  why  didn't  she  take 

ToLl^Lr  T:  T ""-  '"""■'"^ "  "■'  ''-^ 

m  our  from  parlor?    As  for  me,  I  couldn't  see  what 

L  K-r  irr^'  "•"■"•  "^^  *"»''  •»"  -  p-S 

«  K.t.y,  and  she  was  jus.  my  sister,  anyhow,  wi.h  dark 

I  h«l  all  I  could  do  .0  hold  my  own  wi.h  her  I 

Mother  named  her  Irene,  because  that  means  peace 
and  she  was  m  hopes  it  would  strike  in;  but  that  Iws' 
aU  the  good  a  name  will  do  to  a  girl 

I  wo^flH^f  """"^  ■"'  '''"""^  ^"'^^y-  »  h"!^  that 
I  would  turn  out  a  great  orator  and  statesman,  like 

Richard  Brmsley  Sheridan;   and  so  Dad  was  alway 

1-kmg  for  si^  of  genius  in  me ;  but  when  he  saw  any 

he  always  said  they  weren't  the  right  kind. 
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Bonus  was  the  only  one  of  the  family  whose  name 
really  struck  in.  They  named  him  Emerson  Alcott; 
and  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  swallow  a  dictionary 
and  call  for  more;  and  before  he  was  three  years  old, 
lie  could  use  language  that  would  paralyze  you;  and 
Mother  said  that  the  name  of  Bonus  that  we  had  given 
him  in  derision  would  yet  redound  to  his  honor. 

So  that  was  the  only  success  they  had  in  naming  us; 
and  I  told  Mother  that  the  mistake  of  her  life  was  in  not 
naming  Irene  Xantippe,  or  something  of  that  kind; 
and  Irene  chased  me  clear  out  of  the  house.  (Because,' 
you  understand  that  Xantippe,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Socrates,  was  a  woman  with  a  tongue  that  would  give 
you  the  jimjams.) 

And  yet,  those  fellows  kept  right  on  a-coming  I  I  told 
Irene  that  that  proved  that  they  were  fools;  and  she 
said,  the  biggest  kind  of  a  fool  was  the  kind  that  never 
went  where  they  were  aching  to  ^. 

That  meant  me,  I  suppose,  because  I  never  went  to 
see  Kitty;  and  that  shows  what  it  means  to  have  a  sister 
by  the  name  of  Peace!  Besides,  I  could  go  to  Kitty's 
house  often  enough  with  Irene,  to  parties,  and  so  on, 
without  giving  them  all  a  chance  at  me. 

But  I  suppose  then  was  something  about  Irene  that 
attracted  them;  because  even  the  girls  all  seemed  to 
like  her,  in  spite  of  the  extra  number  of  beaux  she  had. 
And  once  there  was  a  little  Frenchman  about  my  age 
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by  the  n.mcof  Twccnhh  Di.hong,  ,h.t  wc  died  Dirt- 
"d  fonh  .bou,  two  do.cn  time.  Irom  the  drc««dce". 
«d  D„hr.g  ju,.  ,.ood  „d  «„„,  wi.h  „.  h,.  eyrjnd 
said,    •S«r«/wh.(,prcuy,„(ccgiri,.. 

even  Dishrag  joined  in  (he  choru..  Anyhow  BiU 
hough.  „.  .hough  he  supposed  he  w„  IceeSg  'evL 
one  in  ig^or^ce,  „d  I  suppose  he  fel,  „  if  he  jidn^ 
dc«rve  I„ne,  .nd  so  on,  jus.  a,  I  did  .bou,  K  „v 
Of  course^  Bill  was  plen.y  ^  ,„o„gh  for  Ir^e- 
"■d  maybe  I  was  go«i  enough  for  Kh.y;  only  » 
ha.  was  so,  why  didn',  she  look  a,  n,e  »„.,i^„ 

^e  way  shejid  a.  Bill  ..Charlie  Barlow  .ndTe' 

Kilty  would  smile  a,  Bill  or  Charlie  or  any  of  them- 
".d  hen,  when  /  looked  up,  she  would  look  a,  if  7h^' 
wasn.  anybody  .round,   and  about  the  only  girtta 
«hool  that  would  smile  .t  me  w„  .  h.lf.wU.rgi" 
by  the  n.me  of  Delly  Dingley,  .nd  Delly's  smile  wil 
«h.ng  .0  scare  you  to  death.     One  end  of  her  mouth 
went  up  ,o  her  eyebrow,  and  .he  other  end  eai^e  down 
to  her  chin,  and  she  would  look  a.  me  wi.h  an  IZ^ 
s.on  that  was  so  idiotic,  that  all  the  boys  would  L^ 
and  the  girls  would  giggle  and  nudge  ea'ch  o.  e',Td' 
Bill  would  poke  me  and  say:    "Look  quick,  Dickl 
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DcIIy'i  smiling  at  you  I"  and  I  would  get  red  in  the 
face,  and  feel  like  a  fool,  and  scowl  at  Delly  to  make  her 
mind  her  business. 
Bill  said,  we  ought  to  pity  the  unfortunate. 
"The  unfortunate?"  says  I.    "Yes,  chat's  mel'» 
And  it  was;  but  nobody  pitied  me,  oh,  no!    Irene 
teased  me  about  it,  and  wanted  to  know  if  Delly  was  my 
style  of  a  girl.    And  even  Kitty  would  laugh,  as  if  it 
pleased  her  nearly  to  death. 

But  laughing  at  you  is  one  thing  and  smiling  at  you  is 
another. 

But  of  course  I  knew  I  hadn't  done  anything  to  de- 
serve Kitty,  and  that  I  wasn't  as  smart  as  I  ought  to  be; 
and  how  could  I  expect  to  be  looked  at  by  a  girl  whose 
father  was  the  smartest  man  in  town  and  did  the  biggest 
business,  and  all  that  ? 

In  school  I  never  had  my  Ca?sar  lesson,  and  I  wasn't 
good  in  anything  but  Mental  Arithmetic  and  Algebra 
and  Geometry;  and  all  those  were  dead  easy.    And  I 
could  play  the  violin  some ;  but  that  was  dead  easy,  too. 
And  the  rest  of  the  time  I  was  cutting  up  tricks  to  make 
Kitty  look  at  me,  and  having  to  put  my  gum  in  the 
stove,  and  getting  kept  after  school  for  communicating, 
and  so  on.    It  kept  me  pretty  busy  thinking  up  ways  to 
shock  Kitty;   and  then,  if  I  did  something,  and  she 
looked  scared  and  disapproving,  as  much  as  to  say, 
*'My,  but  isn't  he  an  awful  boy!"  I  was  satisfied. 
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CHAPTER  II 

THl  BUNDKEM  Of  WU 

JUST  to  .how  the  blindness  of  Bill,  «,d  how  he 
would  keep  right  on  acting  as  if  Irene  had  wings, 
when  any  one  could  sec  that  she  was  just  like  other 
girb.  I  will  now  relate  some  of  Irene's  performances  in 
he  gum  hne,  which  will  show  how  girls  can  draw  the 
bng  bow  with  a  straight  face  and  a  good  conscience, 
rhat  year,  the  fall  term  at  the  Academy  was  kept  by 
M»s  Grey,  Bill's  sister;  so  that  Bill  Had  to  behave 
hmiself,  or  else  catch  it  at  home,  as  well  as  in  school. 

It  IS  h».J  on  you  to  have  your  own  family  to  deal 
with;  and  it  was  especially  hard  on  Bill,  because  Bill 
|wd  h,s  sister  were  just  alike;  and  Bill  was  as  smart  a. 
lightning  m  a  quiet  way.  You  didn't  get  the  better  of 
BUI  much,  nor  of  Miss  Grey  either;  but  just  as  you 
thought  you  had  fooled  her  this  time,  you  found  you 

My  dad,  who  was  a  great  judge  of  the  fair  sex,  said 
that  Mm  Grey  was  a  woman  of  wit  and  h.  or  and 
judgment  and  perspicacity,  and  soon;  and  I  guess  she 
was,  because  she  could  outwit  Bill  and  me  at  any  little 
game  we  started. 
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noon,  .„d  Jid  me    hld'ntot  ^"^  ""  ''^''^  '""■ 
and  I  knew  ihev  hZ  u  "'""""'"«'«'.  when  Bill 

Communicating  mcanri  """"""'"""K-  Oh,  „„ , 
.hey  hadn.,  wh  s^Td  ^I  r^'  '"'  «':'^  -'"^  »« 
«>  of  notes  back  .„d  fori  T'^  ^"^  *  '"'^'■''  °' 
.-a.  son  of  thing,  1 J^;  .rlTC  "■-'-«"'  »' 
'he  n..  of  us.  Who  were  I  cGe^J^'wr'''" '«'<'- 
couldn't  tell  a  lie     Which  »M  *    ^ashmgton  and 

Virtue  it  is  that  pays'rhi:'::^"'^''-''-^-'.'" Of 

-■^iZi':!::t.^V''"  ««^ — con- 
as  we  d;ld  "s  no  u  •  t       '  ""'  ""  "" '"'  '""h 

Yon  nl  "  "P*"^'  "  Of  ""cm. 

'ou  never  can  te  I  what  a  t.vi  ™ 

to  what  yours  does-   nni„  v  "^       °PPosite 

so-h^can-t-iaX^HhaTlthr^ 

gW-    If  Bm  or'l  rr  ™""  "^  '■'"P<»^""'=  for. 

-'-wewL^'ni^r.tur'"'''"'''^™"''' 

■"ore  she  thinks  she  !»  /..I        u        "^  *  «""'  '■■<^'  ""o 
nmks  she  is  telling  the  truth  I    They  don't 
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know  .ha.  ,hc  .ruth  «,  anyhow;  so  .ha.'s  wha.  .-.;,.. 
And  so  .hey  all  stood  up,  and  lied  s.cadily,  dav  ,r,.r 

cou^d'rr.^T  '"  °" '°™  ""^  ^  ^"od  tha,  nofc-Kly 
ecu  d  rc«  St  ,.,  after  they  had  once  begun.    Ard  .hen 
aga>n,  g.rls  a^  as  cra.y  for  gun,  as  n,en  are  fo.  s.Ln" 
drmk,  especially  in  a  prohibi.ion  S.a.e;  and  so  as  Z 
was  prohibLed  in  school,  .he  girls  had  .o  ha;e  i.'  a" 
well  as  .he  res.  of  us;  only,  they  never  had  to  go  up  Ind 
put  a  great  wad  of  i.  in  ,he  stove.    Oh,  no  I  because 
hoy  knew  how  to  wobble  it  quietly  around  wi.h  one 
lovely  eye  on  the  teacher,  so  as  never  ,o  get  caugM 
and  ,  the  teacher  should  ask  how  many  had  no,  chewed 
gum  .o^ay,  .hey  would  know  how  .0  ge.  around  .Tat 

The  gum  supply  i„  our  Academy  was  mos.ly  kep.  ud 
by  John  Bowles,  a  big,  good-na.ured  fellow  wi.h  a  ^^ 
of  teeth  .ha.  looked  like  snags  in  .he  river;  lid  1" 

p.nk  and  yellow  gum  out  of  his  mouth,  so  as  .0  make  vou 

to  break  „,  che  g.,,m,  of  course;  and  so,  as  John  Bowles 
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jJways  had  a  wad  of  it  in  his  checlc,  the  easiest  way  was 
o  beg  h,m  for  a  chew,  and  then  give  some  to  any  one 
that  wanted  it. 

Md  this  was  where  we  had  our  revenge  on  the  girls 
for  the  monumental  whoppers  they  told  every  night 
and  the  calm,  superior  way  they  had  of  looking  back  at 
us  when  they  went  out;  only,  we  didn't  intend  to  take 
any  revenge  on  a  lot  of  girls,  you  undeBtand,  and  it 
came  about  by  accident  in  this  way. 

The  girls  would  have  had  a  fit  if  they  had  known  that 
they  were  chewing  gum  that  started  with  John  Bowles 
because,  they  all  drew  the  line  on  *,«.    But  we  fellows" 
hadn  t  any  such  foolish  prejudices  as  that ;  because  John 
always  chewed  the  best  gum  in  school;  and  it  La 

l.ke  It,  they  could  lump  it ;  only  that  was  just  what  they 

IZt  ,f  ■  "T"  ""  "'^  -here  they  got  into  U^uble 
About  half  an  hour  before  it  was  time  for  them  to  get 
up  and  tell  their  lies.  Bill  and  I  were  sitting  as  good^s 
P.e  a.  our  desks,  when  Irene  looked  over  al  me  till  she 
caught  my  eye  and  then  dropped  a  note  in  the  aisle. 
Then,  when  M.SS  Grey's  back  was  turned.  Bill's  foot 
went  out  and  scraped  in  the  note;  and  this  is  what  it 

"Dick,  - 

"  Give  us  some  gum. 

"IliENE." 
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John  Bowles. 
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Well.  I  had  .  good-sized  wad  of  it  in  my  mouth,  and 

!^  .'"^  °'  ''•'"'"«  '■'■  I  "»''  ">«  "hok  wad  J 
wrapped  .t  up  in  .  piece  of  tissue  paper  .l,at  was  around 
an  orange  ,n  my  desk.  Then  Bill  watched  his  ch«,ce 
and  slatted  ,t  over;  and  Irene  picked  it  up  and  was  just 
gomg  toput  it  in  her  mouth,  when  she  happened  to  th  nk. 
and  scowled  inquiringly  f„n,  me  to  John  Bowles  and 
backagam.    Of  course,  that  meant:  "Has  John  Bowles 

about  Bfteen  seconds.  Irene  and  Kitty  and  Mildml  and 

h^  old  when  I  shook  my  head;  but  it  was  a  mistake, 

cud  that  I  had  chewed  up  myself,  and  the  next  minute 
I  remembered  that  that  cud  was  stuck  on  the  underside 
of  my  desk,  so  that  the  one  I  gave  her  must  have  been 
*'<"">' I  got  from  John  B<mks  I 
Well,  when  I  realized  this  mistake,  I  was  so  thunder- 

Then  I  thought  maybe  Bill  would  know;  so  I  whispered 
to  h,m  "Say,  Bill,  wouldn't  the  girls  have  a  fit  if^h^ 

fonletti"'?"'^'"  "^  ""^  ««"  «-  -  ^^  ■»-  h 

lor  the  last  two  hours  ?" 

And  then  Bill  and  I  nearly  had  a  fit  ourselves,  it 
was  such  a  good  one  on  the  girls!    "But  don't  teU 
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'cm,"   says  Bill;    "because  if  you  do,  it'll  kill  'em 
sure  I"  ' 

So  we  concluded  to  let  them  live,  and  enjoy  it  all  by 
ourselves;  only,  we  were  enjoying  it  so  hard  that  w'e 
got  careless  with  our  gum;  and  the  first  we  knew.  Miss 
Grey  had  us  spotted. 

''  Willy  and  Dick,"  says  she,  "  are  you  chewing  gum  ?" 

"Yes'm,"  says  we  together. 

"And  you  were  both  communicating,  were  you  not?" 
"Yes'm." 

"Very  well,  you  may  both  put  your  gum  in  the  stove 
and  stay  half  an  hour  after  school." 

Bill  tipped  me  a  wink,  as  we  marched  down  to  the 
stove;  and  then  he  opened  the  stove  door  and  hunted 
arouPd  in  his  cheek  after  the  gum,  as  if  he  had  mislaid 
It  m  there  somewhere,  while  I  was  chewing  away  for 
dear  life,  as  if  it  was  my  last  chance  on  earth.  "  Boys," 
says  Miss  Grey,  "if  there  is  any  further  nonsense,  yJu 
will  both  remain  an  hour,  instead  of  a  half  hour." 

That  settled  us:  so  we  chucked  our  gum  in  on  the 
waste  paper  where  we  could  get  it  again  if  we  wanted  it, 
and  went  back  to  our  seats,  with  the  girls  looking  at  us 
all  the  way,  as  meek  and  lovely  as  Mary's  little  lamb. 
To  look  at  them,  you'd  think  they  despised  gum  worse 
than  strong  drink,  and  pitied  any  one  that  got  caught 
a-chewing  it. 

"As  it  is  now  half-past  three,"  says  Miss  Grey,  "I 
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will  dismiss  all  Ihosi-  «,!.„  k 

tT    r  *''° '"'^' """lone  so  may  risc." 
Then  all  .ho  girls  rose  ,o  a  n,an,  and  ihc  boy,  .11  ken. 
'"cr  seats  as  usual,  and  nudged  each  o.he,  MheWbs 


An  THE  G«LS  BOSE  TO  A  MaW, 


while  the  girls  received  the  reward  of  .heir  virtue  and 

marched  ou,  like  a  procession  of  sainte.  ""'' 

And  .here  our  desks  were,  full  of  .he  notes  that  they 

had  passed  us  about  gum,  and  so  on  1    But  .hat  wasn' 
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communicaUng  -  oh,  no  I    I,  wa.,  jus.  the  kin.l  of  sue 
.x^sful  v,«ue  .ha.  girl,  understand,  and  which  gin^ 
Ihcm  a  right  to  crow  over  you  I 
And  so  Bill  and  I  stayed  and  suffered  along  till  our 
me  was  up,  and  all  for  telling  the  truth !    But  Bill  sav3 

"  you  will  be  fool  enough  to  tell  the  truth,  yoZ; 
expect  to  suffer;  and  I  suppose  you  must     Ifs  ont 

g.ris  hat  don't  have  to  pay  for  telling  the  truth,  or  ij 

Ir   '.K       ;""'  ^'■"'  ''°"''   P"^  '<"  "■^'>  "es  .ny 
more  than  they  do  for  their  ice-cream. 

Now  the  point  to  this  is  that  Irene  was  just  like  other 
g-rls,  and  yet  Bill  kept  right  on  acting  ^  if  she  had 
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WELL,  the  half-hour  was  up  at  last,  and  Bill 
and  I  got  off  with  nothing  worse  than  some 
good  advice  to  behave  more  like  girls  in 
the  future. 

^^  "  Girls  ! "  says  Bill,  when  we  were  out  on  the  platform 
Just  as  if  there  weren't  liars  enough  in  this  town 
already,  without  inviting  us  to  join  the  procession." 

That's  so,  Bill,"  says  I ;  "  and  I  guess  if  Dad  knew 
how  Irene  was  behaving,  he'd  have  something  to  say 
about  it."  *^        ^ 

"What's  the  use  of  picking  her  out?"  says  Bill. 
Look  at  Kitty  Goodrich !    If  my  family  was  as  pious 
as  hers  is  — " 

"Well  now.  Bill,"  says  I,  "how  do  we  know  that 
Kitty  passed  any  notes?    We  didn't  see  her  pass  any 
did  we?    No,  sir;    but  we  saw  Irene  pass  about  a 
bushel  I" 

"Oh,  well,  girls  will  be  girls,"  says  Bill,  "and  it's  no 
use  being  too  hard  on  them,  because  they  were  bom 
so." 
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never  hear  .  word  .g.i„„  ,„„..    A  queer  thing  .bou, 
B,l  w„  .ha,  though  he  knew  just  how  Irene  could 

h.m ,  .nd  1  beheve  he  w„  ju,t  „  .nxiou,  to  d ,  «,mc- 
th.ng  to  de^rve  her  .,  I  wa,  ,o  de«rvc  Kitty  I    But 
B,    was  probably  the  blindest  fellow  that  ever  lived. 
Bill,    says  I,  "let's  ifo  something  I" 
"  All  right,"  says  Bill.     "  Whafll  we  do  ?" 
^  Je  both  though,  hard  for  a  minute,  and  then  Bill 

"Say  I"  says  he,  "ril  bet  five  cents  that  old  Bugbee's 
apples  are  ripe  I"  »'^<-» 

Now  apples  were  scarce  in  our  town;  and  so,  thev 
were  nearly  as  good  as  money.     They  were  good  to 
eat  and  good  to  swap,  and  good  to  give  to  the  mh 
who  liked  them  better  than  gum;  so  that  you  w„ 
o  stand  well  with  them  and  every  one  else,  as  long  as 
the  apples  lasted.    And  it  was  ten  to  one  that  when 
you  stood  eating  an  apple,  somebody  would  stand  by 
and  say,  "Gimme  the  core  of  that  apple  when  you  are 
done  w,,h  it ?-.    And  the  more  core  you  left,  the  more 
generous  you  were  considered  to  be. 

The  first  time  I  was  asked  for  an  apple  core,  I  was 
thunderstruck  (because  I  had  just  come  from  Massa- 
chusetts,  where  apples  rotted  in  heaps  on  Ih.  ground 
while  they  were  waiting  to  be  turned  into  cider)-  and 
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2^, IT!     °"-'  •*""'  ""' »'  "•'  'PP''.  "  made 
•hem  think  I  w«  ,00  gcncmu.  to  .uccccd  in  life. 

bo  th.t  wa.  what  it  n.o.nt  to  have  .pp|«  i„  Bell. 

I-.i.nd  when  Bill  mentioned  old  Bug!,:,  0".^ 
1  Mw  hn  game  in  a  minute. 

"Let's  try  'em  to-night  I"  aays  I. 

'■HoWII  you  get  away?"  „y.  Bill. 

fiden?'  ''"/^  ""'  "'  "«'"•"  "^  '-  ">  •"  '"y.  con- 
fiden.  way  (becau«  Bill  waa  two  year,  older  tL  1- 

o|J.»  fnendshtp,  I  knew  I  had  got  ,0  show  my«l,  .' 

"What  say  we  get  our  Cesar  out  together?"  .»v»  I 
with  a  wink  ai  Bill.  '^   • 

"Meet  me  at  Gerry's  board  pile,  and  I'll  brini  the 
m.^  and  we'll  do  it  in  five  minutes,  and  then  ^  do™ 
.0  busmess,"  says  Bill,  and  the  thing  was  as  good™ 

That  night  at  the  supper  table,  D«l  looked  at  me 
.emiy,  and  said,  "Where  were  you  at  haU-pas.  (IZ 
help  put  in  that  wood?"  '«>ur,to 

"He  and  Will  got  kept  after  school,  as  usual,"  savs 
Irene^  s^castically.  But  I  got  back  a.  her  and  siid  f 
Well,  ajjyhow,  we  didn't  get  up  and  lie  like  pick- 
P^keu,  and  say  we  hadn't  communicated,  when  we'd 
b«n  passmg  notes  all  day,  like  you  and  Mildred  and 
'he  res.  of  ,hem."    (Somehow,  I  couldn't  say,  "You 
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•nd  Kitty."  bec.UK.  how  did  I  know  that  Kitty  had 
passed  any  notet?)  ' 

"Communicating  i.  whispering."  uy.  i^ene.  in  a 
calm,  .upenor  tone,  such  a.  girls  try  on  with  their 
yotmgcr  brother;  "and  we  didn't  any  of  us  girb  whis- 

"Oh.  no,  girl,  don't  whisper  I    They  just  lift  their 
eyebrows  and  shake  their  heads  and  wag  their  f.nger. 
and  wnte  a  bushel  of  notes  and  get  us  into  trouble  and 
then  crow  over  us  I    I  like  girls  a  big  lot.  I  do  I " 
Yes,  you  like  Kitty  pretty  well  " 
;i  don't  eitherl"  says  I.     (Because  there  are  v)me 
things  that  are  nobody's  business  but  yours;    and  if 
people  poke  at  you  about  them,  you  have  a  right  to 
give  them  an  evasive  answer.) 

Irel?*"'    ^*''°  '''  ^*"''  ^'"""P'  ^  *"PP<«c'"  says 
,hiIgT'   Crumpl    I  hate  herl-sassy   impudent 

"  Then  it's  Delly  Dingley  I "  says  Irene.  "Oh,  Mother, 
you  ought  to  sec  Delly  smiling  at  Dick ! " 

that  I  thought  of  that  mistake  about  the  gum;  and  was 
glad  I  had  made  it,  because  now  I  could  get  back  at 
Irene. 

"And  who  do  you  like?"  say,  I.     "John  Bowl™ I 
«a,  ha !    He  s  a  nice  one  for  Irene,  John  is  I " 
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"Th.t  hortd  thing?"  ArkU  Im.c,  looking  ,lck 

Well.  yoM  like  h»  gum  well  enough.  ,„yhow." 
H»  gum  I    Oh,  Mother  I    n,i„k  o(  me  chewin, 
gum  after  John  Bowie.  I"  ™ewmg 

Well    Irene  wm  «,  fl,bbcrg«.ed  th.t  wor,l,  f.iled 

.peechc  horror.    "Wh..!  M«  „,^,„  «/««,  W 
«.«*»«««/*?    YouloUmeluMn'ir 
■•Didn't  neitherl    I  ju.,  .hook  my  he«l I" 
You  knew  what  I  meant  I    Oh,  Mother   it  fairlv 
turns  my  stomach  I"  '  "^ 

And  then  Irene  got  up  from  the  table  and  went  «,d 
scrubbed  out  her  mouth  with  soap  and  a  tooth  brT 

;..»»e^U._wi.h..r,  .her  eyes;  and  po^tlr; 

teX  ^  r™.™'  "'™''  "''"•  """'    And  I'll 

h!'lfhL'h       .,'"■"'  "'  "'•^'^  "»  ""'  "«  "-en 
shell  hate  hun,  tool  and  then  he'll  see  how  «„art  he 

was  all  a  m^take,  anyhow.    I  thought  I  was  giving  you 
'he  ngh.  cud,  and  instead  of  that,  it  was  the  one  I  ^t 
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from  John  Bowles.    But  you  won't  tell  that  to  Kitty  - 
oh,  no!"  ' 

"No,  I  won't,  bcciuic  I  know  Ift  i  /»/  You  meant 
to  give  me  that  horrid  dwguiting  gum  out  of  hiii  mouth, 
and  then  laugh  and  crow  about  it  I  And  Father  ju»t 
»it»  there  and  laughs,  too,  when  he  knows  that  Dick 
ought  tobe  whip|)ed!" 

"Well,  now,  I  don't  know,"  s«y»  Dad,  trying  to 
straighten  out  his  face.  "Dick  says  it  was  a  mi.Htake. 
Besides,  girb  shouldn't  take  gum  out  of  other  people's 
mouths."  ^  ^ 

"But,  Father,"  says  Irene,  'T  don't  mind  Lick's 
mouth,  because  he  has  nice  teeth;  but  that  John 
Bowles  I  —  Oh,  if  you  could  sec  his  teeth !" 

"And  suppose  she  should  catch  some  disease!" 
puts  in  Mother.  "Irene,  if  you  must  chew  gum,  why 
canU  you  chew  it  up  yourself?" 

"Because  it  sticks  to  your  teeth,  and  Dick  knew  that 
I  relied  on  him  to  chew  it  up  for  me,  and  I  think  he 
ought  to  be  whipped  for  playing  me  such  a  base, 
detestable  trick!  Father,  canU  he  be  whipped?  I 
wish  you  would  give  it  to  him,  good !" 

"Well,  now,  wait  a  minute,"  says  Dad.  "Before 
we  do  any  whipping,  let's  investigate  a  little.  How 
about  this  communicating  that  Dick  speaks  about  ?  Is 
it  true,  as  he  says,  that  you  girls  pass  notes  and  then 
get  out  early  for  not  communicating?" 
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J  Passing  notes  is  not  communicating  I"  says  Irene. 

It  s  only  whispering  that  is  communicating." 

"Not  according  to  Webster,"  says  Dad.  "You  can 
communicate  in  a  dozen  ways  besides  whispering-  and 
passmg  notes  is  one  of  them;  didn't  vou  know  that?" 

"No,  I  didn't,"  says  Irene. 

"Well,  now  that  you  know  it,"  says  Dad,  "I  don't 
want  to  hear  of  a  daughter  of  mine  passing  any  more 
notes,  and  then  getting  out  early  for  not  communicating 
because,'' says  Dad.  "it  shows  a  lack  of  acquaintance 
with  the  dictionary." 

"Yes,  or  the  Bible,"  says  L 

"Come,  come,"  says  Dad,  "don't  get  too  smart,  my 
Lttle  sonny;  or  I  may  have  to  'tend  to  your  case  after 
all;  and  don't  make  any  more  mistakes  with  John 
Bowles's  gum,  or  you  may  wish  you  hadn't,"  says  he 

Well,  anyhow,  I  was  glad  to  see  Dad  side  with  me  a 
little  for  once,  and  give  Irene  some  information  that  she 
needed  out  of  the  dictionary;  and  maybe  now  she 
would  be  able  to  tell  the  truth,  if  she  wanted  to.  But 
you  could  see  that  she  wasn't  satisfied,  just  the  same 
and  wished  she  hadn't  got  the  information;  because 
girls  do  so  hate  to  give  up  the  dodges  they  invent  to  get 
round  the  truth.  ^ 

Still,  as  Bill  said,  it's  no  use  to  be  hard  on  a  girl  •  so 
I  went  in  to  the  front  room,  where  Irene  was  playing 
on  the  organ,  and  oflFered  to  play  with  her  on  the 
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violin;  but  she  turned  on  me  like  the  heroine  in  a  play 
down  at  the  hall,  with  flashing  eyes  and  so  on,  and 
said :    '  You  needn't  think,"  says  she,  "  that  I'll  forgive 
you  as  easy  as  all  that !    No,  nor  Kitty  either  1    Oh 
you  wait  till  I  tell  her  and  you'll  see !" 

So  that  was  all  the  good  it  did  !  You  can  be  as  easv 
on  a  girl  as  you  please,  but  she  won't  be  easy  on  you  -1 
oh,  no  I  —  especially  if  she  is  your  sister  1 

Wei'  as  Dad  had  been  so  easy  on  me,  for  once  I 
thought  it  was  a  good  time  to  take  him  while  he  was 
good-natured;  so  I  opened  the  hall  door  and  said  to 
him:  — 

"Say,  Dad,  I'm  going  over  to  Bill's  to  get  a  Latin 
lesson." 

"Yes,"  says  Irene,  witheringly,  whopping  round  on 
the  organ  stool.  "To  get  it  out  with  Will's  transla- 
tion." 

And  that's  the  way  that  girls  return  good  for  evil,  as 

they  are  taught  to  do  in  church. 
"Who  said  he  had  any  translation?"  says  L 
"Nobody;    but  I   believe  he  has,  by  the  way  he 

translates."  ^ 

"That's  right,"  says  I,  "slander  a  man  when  you 
don  t  know  anything  about  it !  Maybe  that's  why  you 
and  Mildred  and  Alice  always  get  out  your  Latin 
together;  because  you  have  a  translation." 

"No,  we  haven't  either,  and  you  know  it." 
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"Well,  anyhow,  you  always  translate  it  for  them- 
and  Dad  translates  it  for  you;  and  that's  worse  than 
a  trot  1" 

"There,  there,"  says  Dad,  "that'll  do  for  this  time. 
Run  along,  Dick,  and  get  your  Casar,  if  you  want  to. 
I  guess  Willy  hasn't  any  translation." 

I  gave  Irene  a  look  that  she  understood,  and  skipped 
out  of  th'  front  door  with  my  Casar,  before  Dad  had 
time  to  change  his  mind. 


CHAPTER  IV 


CSEAT  CiESASi 

OF  course  I  A<«i  ,0  take  my  Cesar  along,  be- 
came  Bill  and  I  were  not   the  men  to  lie 

sir  I  We  mtended  to  get  that  Latin  out  at  Gerry's 
•^  pUe  before  proceeding  to  business.  It  would 
•^y  ake  about  five  minutes,  anyhow,  and  then  o" 
consciences  would  be  clear. 

WeU    Gerry's  board  pile  was  situated  about  half- 
way  between  our  house  and  Bill's,  and  just  across  the 

and  m  there  was  the  snuggest  kind  of  a  ph.ce,  abou 
three  or  four  feet  wide  and  ten  or  twelve  feet  Ion. 
where  Bill  and  I  used  to  go  to  talk  over  schrmi!"^ 
stow  away  anything  that  we  wanted  to  keep  safe. 

BUI  was  there  all  right,  when  I  crawled  in,  smokmg 
^  pipe  and  laying  out  the  plan  of  battle,  only,  1 
«  seem  to  see  anything  of  Bohn's  transition  of 
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"Where's  the  trot?"  says  L 

Bill  jumped  up  and  slapped  his  side  pockets  and 
stared  at  me. 

"Forgot  it!"  says  he. 

"Who  cares?"  says  L    "Now  I  can  tell  Irene  that 

we  didn't  have  any  translation,  anyhow;    and  we'll 

get  it  out  the  last  fifteen  minutes  before  recitation  I" 

"  Good  idea  I "  says  Bill.    "  Hurrah  for  Bohn  1 " 

We  gave  three  quiet  cheers  for  that  great  and  good 

man;  and  then,  as  the  moon  was  under  the  clouds, 

or  somewhere,  and 
everything  looked 
about  right,  we 
started  for  old  Bug- 
bee's  orchard. 

It  was  just  as  Bill 
had  surmised.    The 
apples  were  just  right 
for    picking;      and 
those    that    weren't 
quite  ripe  would  be 
all  the  better  to  stow 
away;  so  that  about 
nine     o'clock     that 
night,    if     anvbody 
had  been  watching,  they  would  have  seen  Bill  and 
me  crawling  back  into  Gerry's  board  pile  with  our 


Into  Gerry's  Board  Pile. 
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clothe,  sticking  out  » that  wc  could  harilygc,  through, 
and  unload  a  bushel  or  so  of  first-class  Duchess  apple, 
wh,ch  we  stowed  under  the  boards,  and  which  would' 
malte  their  mouths  water  the  next  day 

»J!?'".'"  T  ""''  "'  «"'»  "»=  8W»  ""'  t^t  u, 
about  nght  as  long  as  those  hold  out;  and  after  that 
we  know  where  there  arc  more  of  them  " 

So  even^thing  went  like  clockwork  till  I  got  home,  and 
then  Dad  began  to  investigate  a  little,  ,s  he  called  it. 

Wei    got  your  Cssar  lesson?"  says  he,  the  minute 
I  came  through  the  sitting-room  door. 

"I  don't  know;  some  of  it  was  pretty  hard,"  savs  I 
"  >  »">"•  and  weary  tone.  (And  that  was  t'rue- 
because  the  whole  of  Cssar  is  as  hard  as  he  could' 
make  it.) 

"Po^hl"  says  Irene.  "That  was  the  easiest  lesson 
we  ve  had  th.s  Fall !  I  don't  believe  they  looked  at  it. 
/  believe  they've  been  up  to  some  mischief.  Dick 
locto  just  as  if  he'd  been  stealing  apples,  or  som,. 

"You  shut  up,  lyee  Wowo,"  says  I.  (That  was  the 
name  that  Irene  gave  herself  when  she  was  just  begin- 
nmg  to  talk,  which  was  before  she  was  out  of  her 
cradle;  and  the  nearest  she  could  come  to  Irene  Aurora 
was  lyee  Wowo;  and  so  I  always  called  her  that 
when  she  acted  like  a  baby.)  "You  think  you  are 
pretty  smart  in  Latin."  says  I;  "but  when  it  comes  to 
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Mathematics,  you're  mighty  glad  to  get  help  from  me 

"Fudge,  fudge  1"  says  Dad.  "Boys  ought  to  be 
good  in  Latin,  too,  seems  to  me,  and  not  get  beaten  by 
girls.  Let  me  see  the  place  where  you  and  Willy  had 
the  difficulty." 

"There!"  says  I,  opening  the  book  and  pouncing 
on  the  meanest-looking  place  in  sight.    "  That  thing  \ 
What  did  old  Casar  want  to  write  that  for,  anyhow «"' 
"  r/w/  / "  says  Irene.    -  Pooh,  that's  the  easiest  place 
of  all.    'But  the  remaining  multitude  of  children  and 
women  -  for  with  all  theirs  they  had  departed  from 
home  and  had  crossed  the  Rhine  -  began  to  flee  in 
all  directions;  for  pursuing  whom  Casar  sent  cavalry.'" 
"Dam  his  ugly,  measly  skin!"  says  I,  slamming 
down  the  book.    "To  send  a  lot  of  ugly  sons  of  pick- 
pockets on  horseback  to  run  down  a  lot  of  women  and 
children  and  murder  'em  in  cold  blood !    That's  the 
kind  of  thing  we  have  to  study  in  school !" 

"Fudge,  fudge!"  says  Dad,  looking  as  if  the  classics 
had  got  a  black  eye.  "The  Romans  were  a  great 
people,"  says  he  — 

"Yes,  they  were,  a  great  lot !"  says  I.  "A  great  lot 
of  pirates  and  pickpockets  and  scalawags!  And  Dad 
here,  he  preaches  every  Sunday  about  the  Golden  Rule 
and  honesty  and  so  on,  and  then  stands  up  for  this 
kind  of  thing,  and  wants  us  to  study  it  I" 
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"Fudge  fudgcl"  says  Dad.  "I  want  you  to  .tudy 
It  for  intellectual  development,  which  is  just  what  you 
need.    The  Golden  Rule  has  nothing  to  do  with  it  " 

"  No,  I  should  say  not  I "  says  I.  "  If  I  was  a  man,  I 
wouldn  t  let  my  son  study  such  stuff  -  teaching  him  to 

'hatl'^"*  '^'  ""^  ^'"  '^°"''°  '^^  '*'"'''""'  *°^  ^" 
"Well,"  says  Mother,  anxiously,  "I  believe  Dick  is 
partly  right.    Who  knows  what  the  effect  may  be  of 
settmg  up  such  examples  for  children  to  follow?" 

"Nonsense,  it's  intellectual  development,"  says  Dad 
"As  for  stealing  and  so  forth,  Dick  knows  very  well 
that  if  I  caught  him  doing  anything  of  the  kind  -" 

"Yes,  Dad,  I  know  what  you  would  do  to  me;  but 

If  It  was  Caesar,  you'd  say  he  was  a  great  and  good  man  1 

I  don  t  thmk  much  of  education,  anyhow." 

"Of  course  you  don't!"  says  Irene,  witheringly; 

because  you  haven't  got  your  lesson!    I  can  see 

through  you,  if  Father  can't." 

"Well,  how  about  Algebra,  Miss  lyee  Wowo? 
Who s  got  that  lesson,  you  or  me?  But  there's  noth- 
ing about  robbery  and  murder  in  Algebra,  and  so  I 
suppose  It  don't  contribute  to  our  intellectual  develop- 
ment, like  Caesar !  I'm  going  to  bed,  I'm  tired  of  Casar 
and  I  need  rest,  as  Bonus  says."  ' 

(Bonus  was  the  name  that   Emerson  Alcott,  my 
youngest  brother,  went  by,  because  Mother  said  he 
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was  such  a  good  boy.    And  so  I  used  my  intellectual 
development  on  him  and  called  him  Bonus;  and  then 
he  and  Mother  objected,  because  it 
was  Utin,  I  suppose.)   Well,  Bonus 
»et  up  a  prompt  howl,  and  said :  — 
"Mother,"   says   he,    virtuously, 
"is  it  permissible  for  Dick  to  call 
me  by  such  a  designation  as  Bonus, 
when  my  name  is  Emerson  Alcoti  ?" 
(That    was    Bonus's   style.      The 
longest    words    in    the    dictionary 
were  none  too  good  for  him.) 

"No,  Emerson,  my  child,"  says 
Mother,  soothingly.  "They  shaU 
not  call  you  Bonus,  or  anything  but 
your  proper  name.  Father,  don't 
you  think  that  Dick  ought  to  be 
corrected  for  persecuting  his  little  broth-    ?" 

"Certainly !"  says  I,  "of  course !  Dick  ought  to  be 
licked  for  calling  Emerson,  Bonus;  but  nobody  ought 
to  be  licked  for  calling  Dick,  Dick,  when  his  real  name 
IS  Richard  Brinsley,  -- oh,  no!" 

"  Dick,  you  may  go  to  bed  I "  says  Dad,  severely.  " I 
guess  you  do  need  rest,  as  Emerson  puts  it." 

"  Oh,  don't  let  him  go  yet  1    I  wanted  him  to  help  me 
with  that  horrid  Algebra !"  says  Irene,  pleadingly. 
"No,  you  don't,  lyee  Wowo!"  says  I.    "If  you're 
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80  awful  smart,  you  can  get  it  out  yourself,  —  you  and 
Kilty  and  Mildred!" 
"Now,  Dick,  please!" 

"No,  sir,  I  don't.  You  stay  up  and  study  Cesar, 
the  rest  of  you,  and  Iccm  how  to  lie  and  steal,  and  — 
and  chew  gum  out  of  John  Bowles's  mouth  I"  says  I, 
skipping  off  to  bed. 

"Horrid  thing  I  I'm  glad  he's  gone!"  says  Irene; 
and  so  was  I,  because  it  was  a  narrow  escape  for  me 
on  that  Cffisar  business.  Great  Cesar,  what  if  Dad  had 
found  out  I  hadn't  looked  at  if,  and  then  gone  on  inves- 
tigating I 

Well,  Tad  had  gone  to  bed  already,  and  I  was  just 
dropping  off  to  sleep  alongside  of  him,  when  up  comes 
Dad  from  downstairs  and  looks  in  at  our  door  and 
says:  — 

"Ahem,"  says  he,  "I  was  just  going  to  say,  Dick, 
that  perhaps,  in  some  respects,  Cesar  was  more  of  a 
warning  than  an  example,  you  understand.  And  that 
is  how  we  get  our  intellectual  as  well  as  our  moral  devel- 
opment," says  Dad ;  "by  warnings  as  well  as  examples. 
That  was  all,  Dick.     Good  night." 

Well,  that  was  a  good  one !  There  I  was  congratu- 
lating myself  on  getting  off  so  cheap,  and  there  was 
Dad  coming  to  own  up  that  I  had  got  in  under  his  skin 
with  what  I  said  about  Cesar,  when  all  I  was  trying  to 
do  was  to  head  off  the  investigation  I 
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But  come  to  think  of  It.  there  was  considerable  truth 
In  what  I  M  about  old  Jnllui.  What  had  he  done 
all  his  life  but  make  people  miserable?  And  as  if 
that  wasn't  enough,  he  had  to  write  it  all  down  on 
paper  so  that  more  people  wouU  have  to  translate  it 
for  ever  and  ever  I 

Well.  I  always  had  my  suspicions  of  Cesar  from  the 
very  start;  because,  if  he  was  all  right,  why  had  he  sat 
up  nights  to  write  about  himself  in  a  mean  and  unnec- 
wsary  foreign  language  that  he  knew  would  have  to 
be  translated  for  ever  and  ever,  amen?    When  a  man 
begins  like  that,  you  can  always  be  sure  there  are  other 
things  he  will  do;  and  sure  enough,  the  book  was  full 
of  them! -lying  and   stealing  and   murdering  and 
enslaving  and  every  such  thing  that  he  could  think  up; 
and  that  was  why  they  called  him  Great  Casar    I 
suppose !  ' 

Great  pirates,  if  Bill  and  I  should  do  nothing  all  our 
ives  but  steal  apples,  and  murder  old  Bugbee's  whole 
family  in  order  to  get  them,  and  then  write  a  book 
about  It  for  people  to  translate  for  ever  and  ever  I 
suppose  they'd  call  us  "Great  WUliam  and  Gr^at 
Dick  I" 
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■NAPPING  THE  ClACK 

BILL  said  the  successful  could  afford  to  be  gener- 
ous, and  that  we  always  ought  to  devote  a  fair 

A^  so  when  K.tty  and  Irene  and  Mildred  and  Alice 

came  along  the  next  morning  and  said,  ••O-o-o-o!"  to 

the  apples  we  were 

eating,    we    shelled 

out   as    liberally  as 

Cesar  when  he  came 

home  with  all  Gaul 

in  his  pocket;  and 

if  the  girls  smiled  on 

him  the  way  they  did 

on  us,  he  must  have 
felt  rewarded  for  his 
labors. 

It  was  just  as  Bill 
had  prophesied,  and 
we  found  ourselves 
popular  as  long  as 
the    apples    lasted; 
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and  ih«7  (tiled  quite  a  while;  bccnusie,  at  Bill  uid,  it 
was  no  use  to  be  unpopular  when  wc  knew  where  to 
get  the  apples. 

Great  Cirsar,  but  wc  were  generous  with  our  wealth, 
and  it  was  pleasant  to  feel  that  you  were  doing  a  little 
good,  and  making  everybody  happy  I  So  wc  paW  up 
our  debts  to  John  Bowles  in  the  gum  line,  and  fixed 
Tad  and  Bonus  with  a  few  first-class  ones,  so  that  they 
wouldn't  get  us  into  trouble  at  home,  and  handed 
down  no  end  of  apple  cores,  with  plenty  of  apple  on 
them,  to  no  end  of  small  fry  who  were  grateful  to  us. 

And  every  one  took  the  apples  and  asked  no  ques- 
tions, which  wouW  have  been  ungrateful  and  mean  of 
them,  anyhow,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  very  few 
were  in  a  situation  to  do  so.    As  long  as  you  had 
apples  and  were  free  with  them,  it  was  nobody's  busi- 
ness where  they  came  from.    That  was  the  way  we 
looked  at  it,  and  you  would  as  soon  think  of  asking 
John  Bowles  about  every  yard  of  gum  he  pulled  out  of 
his  mouth,  as  to  ask  about  every  apple  that  was  offered 
to  you,  and  whose  orchard  it  came  from. 

Of  course  the  apples  made  some  trouble  for  us  in 
school,  the  girls  kept  bothering  us  so  with  notes  like 
this ;  — 

"Will,— 

"Give  mc  one.    The  first  one  is  gone. 

"Kitty." 
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tad- 


"Di«,- 

*•  Give  me  toother,  like  t  dear  broth  . 

"IU!«." 

*«»»  <i»P<««,  ..  the  po«  „y.;  .„d  Bill  .nd  I  wore 

left,  .nd  let  virtue  be  it.  own  reward,  .ivl  rnn  the  ri,k 
of  getting  caught  at  It.  ^ 

Khool  munching  away  on  the  quiet,  behind  their  geog. 
«ph.«  and  Or«r,  and  «  on.  Bill  „id  it  w..^ 
for  u,,  when  there  were  „  many  othe«  to  be  watched ; 
.nd  „  I  .uppose  he  got  caieleM,  and  suddenly  Mia. 
Gny  spoke  up  and  said :  — 
"Will,  what  arc  j'ou  doing?" 

"Getting  out  a  proposition  in  Geometry,"  „y.  Bill 
(which  was  true).  "^ 

youP°"  laTir''  ""^^"  "'»«  """'Wng.    Are 
you  f    says  Miss  Grey. 

"No'm,"  say.  Bill  (ami  that  was  true,  too;  because 
he  had  just  swallowed  the  last  mouthful). 
And  yet.  Miss  Grey  wasn't  satisfied ;   but  kent  an 

Xiir.  J,",'"'  ""  "^  ""' "» '>'"' '°  """^ '"  nut . 

while,  and  lost  a  good  deal  of  time. 
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But  „c  no„c„l  she  was  just  as  satisfied  with  the  eirl, 
»s  ever;  and  that  night  when  the  call  came  for  all^hc 
«.,n,s„  stand  up  and  be  counted,  and  Kitty  andW 
kept  .  e.r  seats.  Miss  Grey  was  thundersLck.  a,^ 
«.<1.-    "I  would   like   to  know,"  says  she,  .•h;w^ 

.XT"    '^ "'  "^  '"^' """  ""^  -■"-"'-'^ 

palrnr;:'""^'  ^"'^'  ""<"'"«  ""•  ■■-•-  -n 

iZ^I  f"*""  "*-"•  "^  '"  ~""»unicating,"  says 
Irene,  looking  sweet  and  saintly.  ^ 

"I  am  sorry,"  says  Miss  Grey,  "but  your  father  is 
qu  .e  nght;  a«i  hereafter  we  will  have  it  undorst^ 
that  passing  notes  is  communicatinc  " 

Then  Mildred  and  Alice  and  half  of  the  girls  sat 
down  looking  foolish;  and  the  rest  wen.  outCking 
vrtuous;  and  after  that,  there  were  less  of  thl  "o 
crow  over  us. 

So  we  did  some  good  after  all  with  those  apples  •  and 
about  noon  the  next  day,  we  had  another  ^"'ide" 
I.  s  a  I  wel  enough  to  be  generous  to  a  certain  extern 
bu  after  that,  you  must  look  out;  because,  as  th  S 
e^urer  ..  to  us  a.  Goodrich  Hall,  we  sh;uld  JwJ 
u«>  our  last  success  as  a  jimmy  ,0  open  another  Jk 
wuh,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

So  BUI  and  I  began  to  go  slow  with  our  apples,  so  as 
.0  run  up  the  demand  for  them  and  make  .he  ^^ 
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offer  U8  bargains  i„  gum,  and  so  on,  .ill  at  last,  all  at 
once,  we  saw  our  chance. 

inlT"."'  W'he-cn.ck  was  going  on  that  n«,„ 
">  the  boys'  entry,  «Ki  Bill  and  I  decided  to  woric  the 


^/^ 
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jimmy  racket  as  that  Meat  mo«    iu     i 
J  .     ,  "^^  6^^^  inan,  the  lecturer    haH 

advised  us  to.  '  ^° 

Now,  as  apples  worse  than  ours  were  sellin..  af  « 
cent  apiece  at  old  Fitzpatrick's  store,  we  c^ed  ^o 
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come  in  with  ours  at  the  marlcet  price,  and  they  al- 
lowed  the  claim. 

You  didn't  need  any  practice  to  play  Snap-the- 
crack.  All  you  needed  was  to  toss  your  copper  to  the 
ceJmg  and  watch  where  it  fell;  and  the  copper  that 
fell  nearest  to  a  crack  in  the  floor  was  the  one  that 
bagged  the  whole  outfit. 

So  Bill  and  I  swapped  a  few  of  our  apples  for  the  coin, 
and  came  into  the  game  on  even  terms  with  John 
Bowles  and  Bob  Leighton  and  the  Jenks  boys  and 
Charhe  Barlow  and  Tommy  Dodge  and  one  or  two 
others. 

In  about  five  minutes  John  Bowles  was  out  of  the 
game,  busted;  and  then  Charlie  Barlow,  and  then  the 
Jenks  boys;  and  then  Tommy  Dodge  and  Bill  dropped 
out,  one  after  another,  till  at  last  it  lay  between  Bob 
Leighton  and  me. 

Bob  had  started  in  with  a  ten-cent  piece  that  he  was 
gomg  to  use  to  buy  cocoanut  cakes  at  old  Fitzpatrick's- 
only,  he  thought  he  could  double  his  money  and  buy 
twice  as  many ;  and  that  was  where  he  missed  it.  One 
after  another,  I  scooped  in  his  coppers  (because  I 
seemed  to  have  got  the  hang  of  makmg  them  fall  on 
the  crack  every  time),  till  Bob  was  reduced  to  nine 
eight,  seven,  six,  five,  four,  three,  two.  One! 

And  there  Bob  stood  with  his  last  cent  in  his  hand 
and  looking  at  it  with  a  queer  kind  of  a  smile  on  that 
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«d,  freckled  face  of  his.  "Well,  here  she  goes,"  says 
he.  and  tossed  it  up  I  It  fell  alongside  of  mine,  and 
mine  had  won  I 

It  was  the  proudest  moment  of  my  life  when  I  stood 
there  with  every  last  cent  that  the  boys  had  in  my 
pockets    to  say  nothing  of  the  gum  and  so  on.  that 
they  had  put  up  for  cash;  and  I  felt  like  C^r  after 
he  came  and  saw  and  conquered,  especially  as  I  had 
always  had  to  bear  up  under  the  ignominy  of  being  a 
mm^ter  s  son,  which  was  supposed  to  incapacitate  you 
for  business.    But  now  that  superstition  was  busted  by 
the  hard  facts;  and  the  boys  had  to  own  up  that  they 
were  wrong      And  I  must  say  that,  now  that  they 
realized  then-  mistake,  they  respected  me  as  never 
before. 

"•Dick's  a  lucky  cuss  I »  says  John  Bowles,  admiringly, 

who  had  lost  even  the  gum  out  of  his  mouth.    "He'll 

be  a  great  man  one  of  these  days.    Say,  Dick,"  says  he, 

lend  us  a  chew  of  gum,  wUl  you,  and  tell  us  how  you 

worked  It  on  us?" 

the'diew''  ^"''  ^"'^'"  ^^  ^'  ^^^^^^y'  ^^^^^  over 
"Luck!"  says  Tommy  Dodge,  who  was  sore  over 

the  SIX  cents  he  had  lost.    "Yes,  that's  all  it  is;  and 

1 11  bet  you  he  dasn't  try  it  again." 
"Have  you  got  any  more  money?"  says  I,  turning 

on  hun  and  jmgUng  a  pocketful  of  it. 
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"No,  I  ain't,"  says  Tommy,  backing  dovn;   "but 
if  I  i  Ad,  I'd  try  it  with  you." 
"Oh,  that's  all  right.    I'll  lend  you  some,"  says  L 
"No,"  says  Tommy,  edging  away.    "I  ain't  going 
to  get  into  debt." 

"Humph  1"  says  Bill.    "If  a  man  gets  beat,  he'd 
better  shut  up !"    And  the  crowd  all  said  the  same. 

"Not  at  all !"  says  I,  politely.    "Any  one  that  wants 
to  try  it  again,  now  is  his  time." 

But  no  one  wanted  to  take  me  up,  except  Tommy, 
and  he  didn't  dare. 

Well,  I  ought  to  have  felt  satisfied,  because  the 
game  wps  all  right  and  the  play  had  been  square;  and 
nobody  denied  that  I  had  come  honestly  by  every  cent 
I  had  in  my  pocket ;  but  there  were  all  the  fellows  look- 
ing as  poor  as  pickpockets;  and  there  was  Bob  Leigh- 
ton,  especially,  trying  to  keep  up  a  cheerful  grin,  but 
looking  pretty  sick  under  his  freckles.    I  didn't  pity 
the  others  much;  because  Bill  hadn't  staked  anythmg 
but  apples;  and  the  rest  of  them  got  their  money  easy 
enough,  driving  cows,  and  30  on;  but  Bob's  case  was 
different,  because  he  had  to  drive  cows  for  nothing  on 
his  father's  farm;   and  every  one  knew  that  it  wasn't 
once  in  a  dog's  age  that  his  father  gave  him  ten  cents 
to  spend ;   and  Bob  had  mtended  to  revel  in  cocoanut 
cakes;    and  now  his  cake  was  dough.    Of  course, 
if  Bob  had  won  ten  cents  from  me,  he  would  hitve 
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grinned  broader  than  ever,  as  farmers  always  do  when 
they  get  the  best  of  you ;  but  not  being  a  farmer  myself. 
I  was  sorry  for  Bob;  and  the  next  minute  I  had  an 
Idea. 

"Come  on.  boys."  says  I.  "I'm  going  to  treat !» 
Well  If  you  had  heard  the  yell  that  went  up  to  the 
roof  of  the  old  Academy  building  and  scared  the 
pigeons  out  of  the  belfry,  you  would  have  thought  you 
were  at  a  political  convention,  sure.  And  the  next 
mmute.  the  boys  fell  in  behind  me,  or  raced  on  ahead, 
and  we  all  started  for  down  street. 
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OLD  FITZ'S  STORE 

TRYING  hard  to  look  as  modest  as  possible,  but 
feeling  that  I  was  doing  a  noble  deed,  I  led 
the  crowd  into  old  Fitz's  store  and  told  them 
to  name  their  stuff. 

A  tougher-looking  place  than  old  Fitz's,  inside  and 
out,  it  would  be  hard  to  find.  It  was  a  tottering  old 
ruin  of  a  shebang  as  black  as  your  hat,  nearly,  with 
nothing  in  it  but  a  long  counter  on  one  side  with  a  litter 
of  wormy  apples  and  peanuts  on  top,  and  some  dirty 
old  shelves  back  of  it,  lumbered  up  with  empty  cigar 
boxes  and  glass  cans  covered  with  fly-specks  and  with 
nothing  in  them  to  speak  of,  except,  maybe,  a  little  striped 
candy  and  a  few  jaw-breakers  and  some  cocoanut-cakes 
that  old  Fitz  had  had  on  hand  for  seven  generations. 

That  was  old  Fitz's  stock  in  trade.  Anyhow,  that 
was  all  there  was  in  sight;  and  just  why  we  went  there 
was  a  puzzler,  unless,  maybe,  because  it  was  the  first 
store  on  Main  Street  at  the  foot  of  Academy  Hill,  and 
you  naturally  went  in  there  as  you  went  by ;  and  because 
old  Fitz  gave  us  good  bargains,  considering  that  any- 
thing you  bought  of  him  would  be  dear  at  any  price. 
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And  yet,  somehow,  no  store  in  Belle  Isle  was  so  popu- 

ar  with  certain  ones  as  old  Fitz's.    People  went  in 

there  looking  very  thirsty  and  came  out  looking  very 

much  refreshed;  and  so,  the  temperance  people  IguZ 

that  old  Fitz  sold  rum. 

Well  maybe  he  did,  though  Dave  Nickerson  said  at 
a  tna  that  he  couldn't  swear  to  it,  as  he  never  knew  just 
what  to  call  .t ;  and  he  guessed  a  Medford  manufacturer 
wouldn  t  recognize  the  article.  Maybe  it  was  rum 
and  maybe  it  was  benzine,  Dave  said.  So  they  failed 
to  convict  old  Fitz  that  time. 

All  the  same,  nobody  could  deny  that  old  Fitz  did 
a  lot  of  good  in  town  by  always  being  on  hand  to  get 
arrested  whenever  people  became  virtuous  all  of  a  sud- 
den   and  wanted  some  one  to  vindicate  the  law  on 
And  sure  enough,  there  was  old  Fitz,  always  waiting 

TVTLI  ^  ^'"'"*  "P  ^°'  '^'  '^^  P'"^  o^  benzine 
he  had  sold  I    So  you  see,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  him,  you 

never  would  have  known  there  was  any  such  thing  as 
virtue  m  Belle  Isle. 

^^  And  once  Dad  preached  a  sermon  from  the  text. 
And  the  goat  shall  bear  upon  him  all  their  infirmities 
mto  a  land  not  inhabited."  And  every  one  knew  he 
meant  old  Fitz.  And  the  sermon  was  published  in  the 
btar  ;  and  Dave  Nickerson  read  it  and  said  it  was 
true,  every  blank  word  of  it  I  "Old  Fitz  is  the  scape 
goat  of  this  whole  blank  town,"  says  Dave;   "and  / 
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«ay  us  virtuous  people  ought  to  git  up  1  testimonial,  or 
something,  and  present  it  to  him  with  appropriate 
remarks." 

Well,  Dave  was  in  there  that  day,  looking  as  big  and 
fat  and  jolly  and  don't-care-a-blank  as  usual,  with  his 
game  eye  cocked  up  towards  heaven ;  and  Elik  Easy  was 
in  there  with  him;  and  the  two  of  them  looked  as  if 
they'd  just  been  having  some  of  the  benzine;  and  old 
Fitz  stood  there,  as  long  and  solemn  as  an  undertaker, 
with  one  thumb  in  the  armhole  of  his  vest,  and  looking 
as  if  he  was  doing  a  legitimate  business  in  stale  peanuts 
and  so  on. 

"Well,  boys,  what'll  you  take?"  says  I  to  the  crowd. 

"Going  to  set  'em  up?"  says  Dave,  with  a  wink  at 
old  Fitz,  who  looked  like  a  tombstone  on  duty.  "All 
right,"  says  Dave,  "gimme  whiskey  straight.  Say, 
Dick,"  says  he, "  ain't  going  to  get  full,  are  you  ?  Cause, 
if  you  do,  they'll  say  you  learned  it  of  me." 

Of  course  this  referred  to  the  fact  that  as  Dave  was 
my  violin  teacher,  the  temperance  ladies  had  warned 
Dad  against  the  influence  of  such  an  example  on  me; 
but  Dad  said  he'd  risk  it,  as  Dave  hadn't  oflfered  to 
treat  me  yet ;  and  as  for  swearing,  Dad  said  you  could 
hear  that  'most  anywhere;  and,  besides,  Dave  never 
swore  to  hurt  anything  while  he  gave  me  lessons,  which 
showed  that  he  had  more  moral  sense  than  half  of 
them. 
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Wh.  wt  fint  ctne  to  town,  Dtvc  uied  to  make  a 
point  01  unving  put  our  house  a  a  two-forty  giit,  and 
•wearing  a  blue  streak  all  the  way.  which  was  said  to  be 
hit  usual  plan  with  new  ministers;  and  I  .uppoae  he 

expected  that  after 
that  Dad  would  give 
him  a  wide  berth, 
W  the  way  the  most  of 
them  dkJ ;  but  when 


Dad  shook  hands 
with  him  on  the 
street  and  addressed 
Wm  like  a  leading 
^ikji      K.  citizen    and    asked 

^9^^  him  to  give  me  les- 

Ax  A  Two-rotTv  Caix.  "°'"    *»"    *^*^    ^^^i"' 

Dave  was  discour- 
aged, and  almost  forgot  to  swear  going  by  our  house; 
and  only  used  a  few  of  his  little  ones  before  me,  such  as' 
you  could  hear  in  most  of  the  churches;  and  some 
complained  because  you  didn't  hear  them  in  ours. 

So  Dave  and  I  undrrstood  each  other,  and  I  just 
laughed  at  his  joke  about  setting  'em  up,  and  said  to  old 
Fitz:  "Give  me  a  pint  of  peanuts  and  a  half  a  pound 
of  gum-drops  and  ten  cents'  worth  of  cocoanut-cakes." 

"Jiminy!"  says  Bob  Leighton.  "He's  going  to 
blow  it  all  in  I" 
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But  I  wun't,  though,  becauie  you  don't  h*vc  to  go 
that  far  to  make  younrlf  popular.  Jutt  bbw  in  what 
you  can  ipare,  and  people  will  respect  you  more  than 
they  would  if  you  hadn't  cleaned  them  out.  So  Bob 
got  his  cocoanut-cakea  and  peanuts  and  candy,  besiden; 
and  the  rest  came  in  for  their  share,  and  every  one  was 
satbficd  and  said  I  was  a  bang-up  fellow,  and  so  on. 

"Where'd  Dick  get  so  much  money?"  says  Dave, 
looking  on. 

"Snapping  the  crack.  Cleaned  us  all  out,"  says 
John  Bowles. 

"That  so?"  says  Dave.  "Well,  you  boys  are  begin- 
ning young;  Dick'll  be  a  financier  one  o'  these  days. 
Used  to  be  one  myself,"  says  he;  "but  they  cleaned  me 
out  in  no  time;  and  they  didn't  set  'em  up  afterwards, 
either,  the  way  Dick  did.  Oh,  there's  some  slick  ones 
in  this  town,  and  they'll  get  your  last  cent,  if  you  don't 
look  out ;  and  then  they  won't  have  no  time  for  you. 
Well,  I  was  a  great  man,  as  long's  the  money  lasted. 
Me  and  Deacon  Goodrich  used  to  be  leaders  of  society 
in  them  days,  and  it  was  Dave  this  and  Mr.  Nickerson 
that ;  but  now  it's  nothin'  but  swearin'  old  Dave  Nicker- 
son; and  every  time  he  takes  a  drink,  the  whole  town 
hears  about  it,  and  you'd  think  none  o'  the  rest  of  them 
ever  touched  a  drop !"  says  Dave. 

"Well,  anyhow,"  says  he,  "they  can't  say  I  didn't 
play  a  square  game  as  long  as  it  lasted,  or  put  on  any 
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ain,  or  let  myself  up  above  the  rett  of  'em.  Anybody 
WM  jutt  M  good  M  me  In  them  dayi ;  and  now  that  I'm 
cleaned  out,  damned  if  I  ain't  as  good  at  anybody," 
My*  he.  ••  Well,  come  on,  Ellk,  let's  go  up  street  and  s^ 
what  they  got  on  tap  at  Tub  Wilkins's  hotel." 

Of  course  thb  wasn't  the  first  time  we  had  hearri  the 
itory  of  Dave's  fallen  grandeur;  but  no  matter  how 
often  you  heard  it,  you  were  always  interested,  because 
Dave  always  threw  in  some  fresh  light  on  human  nature ; 
and  you  saw  that  it  was  something  to  have  been  a  great 
man,  anyhow;  and  it  encouraged  you  in  the  ambition 
to  always  come  out  at  the  top  of  the  heap,  and  then 
nobody  would  care  what  you  did. 

Well,  I  followed  Dave's  advice  by  reserving  the  bal- 
ance of  my  winnings  for  a  rainy  day;  and  when  I  got 
home,  I  had  enough  peanuts  left  to  stand  well  with  Irene. 
••  Peanuts  ?"  says  she.    "  Give  me  some,  Dick ;  that'i 
a  good  brother  I" 

Well,  the  good  brother  shelled  out  liberally,  and  then 
the  good  sister  began  to  ask  questions  while  she  was 
munching  the  peanuts. 
'•  Wherc'd  you  get  them  ?  "  says  she. 
"  Bought  'em,  of  course.    Where'd  you  suppose  ?  " 
"Where  did  you  get  the  money?" 
"  Apples,"  says  I.    "  If  you  have  apples,  you  can  get 
money  for  'em,  can't  you  ?" 
"Where'd  you  get  the  apples,  then?" 
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••  Look  here,  lyec  Wowo,"  My*  1,  "sccmt  to  mc  you're 
getting  pretty  pArticular  «li  of  a  sudden,  m  loon  as  you 
get  your  share.  If  you  don't  want  those  peanuts,  I  can 
cat  'em  myself." 

There  was  no  getting  around  that  argununt,  except 
by  giving  back  the  peanuts,  which  was  something  that 
didn't  occur  to  Irene.  So  she  simply  kept  mum  and  ate 
the  peanuts  and  looked  as  if  she  had  an  idea,  but  would 
•ay  nothing  about  it  this  time. 

Well,  let  her  look.  You  will  notice  a  lot  of  people 
looking  that  way  while  they  arc  swallowing  down  your 
plunder;  but  you  never  sec  any  of  them  refusing  it,  — 
oh,  no  1 

I  waa  thinking  about  thii  that  night  at  the  supper 
table,  and  feeling  as  good  as  anybody,  when  Dad  looked 
over  at  me  and  said:  — 

••  What's  Dick  looking  so  big  about  ?" 

"Oh,  Dick/"  says  Irene,  withcringly.  "He  thinks 
he's  smart." 

I  scorned  to  reply  to  this.  Think  I  was  smart  I 
I  knew  I  was. 

Then  Emerson  spoke  up  and  gave  the  whole  thing 
away,  as  usual,  "/know!"  says  he,  excitedly.  "Dick 
made  a  lot  of  money  after  school  I"  says  he. 

"Ah,  how  so?"  says  Dad. 

"  Snapping  the  crack ,"  says  Emerson.  "  John  Bowles 
said  Dick  cleaned  out  the  whole  crowd." 
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Now  maybe  Emerson  was  admiring  my  performance, 
but  I  wasn't  admiring  his  much;  so  I  looked  at  him  in 
a  way  he  understood ;  and  Dad  looked  at  me  in  ft  way  I 
understood,  and  said,  "Aha I"  says  he.  "So  you've 
been  gambling,  have  you?" 

"No,  I  ain't,"  says  L  "Just  been  snapping  the 
crack." 

"Well,  what's  that  but  gambling?  Don't  you  know 
any  better  than  that?  Gambling  1"  says  Dad.  "Do 
you  want  to  turn  out  nothing  but  a  low,  good-for-nothing 
gambler  like  Elik  Easy?  li  you  want  money,  why 
don't  you  get  a  job  and  earn  some,  instead  of  getting 
other  people's  money  away  from  them  for  nothing?" 

"Well,  I  treated  the  crowd,  didn't  I?  Yes,  sir! 
And  they  as  good  as  got  it  all  back  again,  except  a  little 
that  was  mine  by  rights.  I  had  a  right  to  some  of  it. 
didn't  I?" 

"No,  sir!  Not  a  cent  of  it  I  Money  made  by  gam- 
bling is  as  good  as  stolen,  and  I  don't  want  to  hear  of 
anything  of  he  kind  again,  or  I'll  settle  with  you  in  a 
way  you  won't  like." 

Bonus  looked  good  and  sweet  and  satisfied;  and  I 
resolved  to  settle  with  him,  anyhow.  And  as  for  what 
Dad  said,  I  was  disgusted  to  think  of  his  taking  such 
ground,  when  I  knew  that  nobody  in  Belle  Isle  but  me 
was  expected  to  take  it. 

"Well,  then,"  says  I,  "what  about  your  old  church 
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fair,  and  the  grab-bag,  and  the  bean-bottle,  and  the 
guess-cake,  and  the  fish-pond,  and  the  mystery-table 
and  all  that?" 

"  Sure  enough ! "  says  Mother.  "  What  are  we  to  do 
about  such  things?" 

"  Oh,  keep  'em  up,  of  course,"  says  I ;  "  and  make  aU 
you  can  out  of  'em ;  and  then  come  home  and  blow  up 
Dick  for  doing  the  same  thing." 

"Fudge,  fudge!"   says  Dad,  screwing  up  his  face, 
t^e  way  he  did  when  the  com  was  on  him.    "  A  church 
fair  is  a  different  thing.    The  motive  at  least  is  good, 
though  the  methods  employed  may  be  —  ahem  I  —  open 
to  objections.    Nobody  at  the  fair  wants  to  do  anything 
but  help  the  church  along,"  says  Dad,  screwing  up  his 
courage;  "whereas  your  says  he,  "were  simply  trying 
to  get  other  people's  money  for  nothing.    Besides," 
says  Dad,  hastily,  just  as  I  was  going  to  put  in,  "  we  are 
thinking  of  — ahem— of  discontinuing  the  grab-bag 
and  so  on.    Furthermore,  if  gambling  isn't  right  at  a 
church  fair,  it  isn't  right  for  you,  either." 

"Then  what  makes  you  walk  around  and  smile  at 
them  down  at  the  fair  and  then  come  home  and  blow  me 
up  sky  high?  Why  don't  you  come  down  on  them  as 
heavy  as  you  do  on  me?" 

"Look  here,"  says  Dad,  severely.  "Your  language 
is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  for  a  boy  of  your  age.  Your 
grammar  is  careless  and  defective,  and  your  tone  is  not 
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proper  from  a  fifteen-year-old  son  to  his  father.  Now 
I  don't  want  to  hear  any  more  about  this  till  after  supper ; 
and  I  don't  want  to  hear  of  any  more  gambling  in  this 
family,  church  fair  or  no  church  fair  1" 

Well,  that  is  what  some  people  call  argument.  If 
they  find  you  are  getting  the  best  of  them,  they  will  begin 
to  talk  about  language  and  grammar  and  respecting  your 
superiors;  and  if  that  don't  work,  they'll  shut  you  up 
by  threatening  to  lick  you  I  I  knew  that  Dad  was  just 
working  to  gain  time ;  and  sure  enough,  after  supper, 
he  called  me  up  to  his  study  to  straighten  out  the  kinks 
in  his  argument. 

"Ahem!"  says  he,  to  begin  with.  "About  church 
fairs,  now,  I  have  made  up  my  mind  that  reform  is 
necessary.  Of  course,  we  know  that  the  people  mean 
well  enough,  and  therefore  we  must  not  needlessly 
hurt  their  feelings." 

"Well,  then,  how  about  my  feelings?"  says  L 
"Didn't  I  mean  all  right,  too?  And  didn't  I  treat  the 
crowd  on  peanuts  and  candy  and  cocoanut-cakes?" 

"  No  doubt,  no  doubt ! "  says  Dad ;  "  but  that  doesn't 
make  gambling  all  right.  No,  sir,  and  never  will.  An 
institution  like  a  church  fair  is  not  so  easily  remedied ; 
but  we  can  at  least  keep  our  own  hands  clean  — " 

"  I  don't  see  how  we  can,  if  we  all  pitch  in  and  help  it 
along,"  says  I. 

"Leave  that  to  me,"  says  Dad;   "I'll  reform  the 
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church-fair  business  in  due  time;  and  meanwhile, 
I  propose  to  reform  you,  anyhow,  —  yes,  sir,  if  I  have 
to  take  a  stick  to  do  it  with !"  says  Dad,  grimly.  "So 
remember.  No  more  gambling  from  now  on,  or  there 
will  be  ♦rouble." 

Wdl,  I  couldn't  see  the  sense  of  lugging  in  the  stick 
every  three  minutes  to  recnforce  your  argument,  espe- 
cially coming  from  a  man  like  Dad,  who  advocated 
the  Golden  Rule  every  Sunday;  and  I  resolved  to  argue 
it  out  with  him,  as  si  on  as  I  was  big  enough ;  and  you 
will  notice  that  by  thai  time  people  are  willing  to  drop 
the  stick  argument  and  listen  to  reason. 

Well,  as  I  was  plenty  big  enough  to  argue  with  Emer- 
son, I  decided  to  show  him  the  error  of  his  ways.  So, 
watching  my  chance,  I  caught  him  out  back  of  the 
woodpile  and  came  down  on  him  like  the  wolf  on  the 
fold,  as  the  poet  says.  Emerson  saw  me  coming,  and 
setting  his  back  against  the  woodpile,  he  prepared  to  die 
hard,  the  way  they  do  in  books.  "This  rock  shall  fly 
from  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I,"  says  he. 

It  was  a  gallant  spectacle,  and  for  the  moment  I 
was  minded  to  spare  him;  but  my  heart  was  adamant, 
and  his  hour  was  come.  But  just  as  I  was  about  to 
pulverize  him,  an  idea  occurred  to  me  and  stayed  my 
hand.  If  I  mauled  him  as  he  deserved.  Dad  would  be 
attracted  by  his  howls  and  give  it  to  me  with  compound 
interest;  whereas,  by  offering  him  his  life  in  exchange 
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for  mumness,  I  could  secure  my  future  deals  from  be- 
trayal, so  long  as  the  fear  of  death  was  before  his  eyes. 
So  I  put  on  a  relenting  look,  and  said,  "Emerson,  my 
son,"  says  I,  "do  you  like  peanuts?" 
"I  could  eat  some,  if  I  had  'em,"  says  he. 
"Well,  then,"  says  I,  "if  I  spare  your  life  and  throw 
in  a  handful  of  peanuts,  will  you  solemnly  swear  to  keep 

mum  about  your 
brother  Dick,  his 
deals  and  designs 
forever,  so  help  you 
Beelzebub?" 

Well,  Emerson 
gladly  took  the  oath, 
and  the  peanuts  too, 
and  the  deal  was 
closed. 

"Now  remember," 
says  I,  "you  have 
"WILL  von  swtA.  to  E«rP  wm  ?  ••  taken  the  oath ;  and 
henceforth  the  sword  of  Damocles  is  suspended  above 
your  head;  and  nothing,  not  even  Mother,  can  save 
you  from  its  fall,  if  you  utter  so  much  as  a  yip  about 
me  from  now  on." 

As  that  kind  of  language  is  always  so  impressive,  I 
thought  I  would  throw  in  a  little  without  extra  charge 
and  watch  the  effect.    And  sure  enough,  after  that, 
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whenever  Emerson  began  to  wax  loquacious,  all  I  had 
to  do  was  to  look  hard  at  him  and  draw  the  sign  of  a 
sword  in  the  air,  and  instantly  he  was  struck  dumb 

Now  as  Tad  had  behaved  like  a  man  of  honor  and 
astuteness,  by  laying  low  and  trusting  to  my  well-known 
generosity  to  do  what  was  right.  I  rewarded  him  with 
an  extra  handful  of  peanuts;  and  from  that  time  on 
Tad  knew  which  side  his  bread  was  buttered  on 
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CHAPTER  vn 

OETTINO  A  STAST 

WELL,  BUI  and  I  talked  it  all  over  at  Gerry's 
board  pUe  aiid  decided  that  we  were  the  vie- 
tims  of  persecution. 
"Gambling!"    says  Bill.    "I'd  like  to  know  what 
they're  up  to  themselves  all  the  time?    They  give  us 
hail  Columbia  for  doing  things,  and  then  go  and  do 
them  a  good  deal  better  themselves.    There  ain't  a 
man  in  this  tuwn,  hardly,  but  makes  hi>  money  by  gam- 
bling,  or  worse.    There's  Deacon  Goc  rich;  he  draws 
a  long,  pious  face  and  talks  religion  Uu  you  are  sick, 
and  then  beats  every  farmer  that  comes  into  his  store,' 
taking  their  goods  for  nothing  and  selh.      'em  his  at 
about  two  hundred  per  cent  profit.    That's  what  you 
might  call  betting  on  a  sure  thing.    And  that's  the  way 
he  does  it." 

"But,"  says  I,  thinking  of  Kitty,  "is  the  Deacon  any 
worse  than  the  rest  of  'em?" 

"I  should  say  not!"  says  Bill.  "The  others  are 
just  like  him,  or  would  W.,  if  they  could;  and  if  they 
don't  beat  you,  it's  because  they  can't.    There's  old 
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John  Skinner,  just  sits  around  like  an  old  spider  in  the 
middle  of  a  web,  and  charges  twenty-five  per  cent  inter- 
est, if  he  can  get  it,  and  gobbles  in  the  farms  like  dead 
flics.  And  Arthur  WUcy  sells  rotten  buggies  fixed  up  to 
fool  the  Frenchmen;  and  the  lawyers  shave  notes  and 
so  on;  and  some  sell  rum,  and  the  rest  of  'em  do  their 
level  best,  and  then  make  a  big  fuss  about  a  few  apples, 
or  snapping  the  crack !" 

'•How  about  Uncle  Dan'l  Crump?"   says  I.    "He 
claims  to  be  the  only  honest  man  in  town." 

"Yes,"  says  Bill,  "he  does;  and  that's  just  the  kind 
you  want  to  look  out  for.  If  Uncle  Dan'l  was  half  as 
honest  as  he  claims,  he  couldn't  do  business  in  this 
town.  Of  course,"  says  Bill,  "your  father  is  all  right, 
and  so  is  mine;  and  there  are  one  or  two  others,  like 
Amsy  Jenks,  that  wouldn't  take  you  in  if  they  could." 
"  Yes,  Bill,  but  such  people  never  make  any  money, 
do  they?" 

"Lord,  no!"  says  Bill. 

"Then,  Bill,  we  can't  afford  to  imitate  them,  if  we 
expect  to  succeed,  can  we?  No,  sir!  If  you  are 
going  to  make  money,  and  there  is  only  one  way  to  do 
it,  you've  got  to  choose  that  way,  haven't  you?" 

"It  looks  like  it,"  says  Bill,  looking  as  if  there  was 
no  getting  around  my  argument. 

"And  you've  got  to  make  money  to  be  respected  and 
looked  up  to,  ain't  you.  Bill?" 
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"Well,  I  should  say  I" 

••  Yes,  and  don't  you  sec,  Bill,  that  unless  a  man  makes 
money,  he  has  got  to  vforki    Now  ain't  that  so,  Bill  ?" 

"Well,  he  don't  have  to  work  forever,"  says  Bill. 
"All  he's  got  to  do  is  work  just  long  enough  to  get  a 
start,  and  then  work  the  rest  of  them  for  all  he's  worth." 

"Yes,  of  course  you  have  got  to  get  a  start,"  says  \. 
"And  that  is  just  the  question.  How'll  we  get  a  start. 
Bill?" 

"Oh,  lots  of  ways.  There's  teaching  school,  now; 
I'm  going  to  try  for  that,  next  fall." 

"  Well,  that's  all  right  for  you,  Bill,  because  you're 
older  than  I  am.  But  maybe  I'll  have  to  work  a  little 
to  start  with  till  I  am  old  enough  to  do  better." 

So  we  both  decided  that  it  was  time  to  see  about 
getting  a  start,  in  order  to  get  some  money  and  do  busi- 
ness with  the  farmers,  or  let  it  out  at  twenty-five  per  cent 
interest;  and  then  we  would  be  respected  and  looked 
up  to,  instead  of  being  threatened  with  the  stick. 

And  that  reminded  me  that  there  was  going  to  be  a 
job  at  building  the  fires  and  sweeping  the  schoolhouse 
and  ringing  the  bell  next  term  at  the  Academy ;  and  that 
I  could  probably  get  it  by  getting  ahead  of  the  others 
and  seeing  Dr.  Barker  about  it  right  away.  The  Doctor 
always  liked  me,  anyhow,  because  I  wrote  articles  for 
his  paper,  the  "  Star,"  and  he  said  they  were  something 
wonderful.    I  had  one  ail  ready  for  him  in  my  pocket 
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now,  and  I  decided  to  take  it  down  to  the  "Star"  office, 
and  ofTcr  it  to  the  Doctor,  so  as  to  get  him  good  naturcd, 
and  then  ask  him  for  the  job ;  and  if  I  didn't  get  it,  we 
would  know  the  reason  why,  because  the  Doctor  was 
chairman  of  the  school  board,  and  I  was  already  driving 
his  cow  at  twenty  cents  a  week,  which  was  a  sort  of 
claim  on  him  for  more.  So  I  marched  into  the  office 
and  laid  the  article  down  on  the  desk  in  front  of  him; 
and  the  Doctor  looked  at  it  and  gave  a  big  jolly  laugh 
ard  began  reading  the  piece,  which  was  entitled:  — 

"GIRLS 

"  Girls  are  a  necessary  evil,  which  is  something  you 
have  to  put  up  with,  whether  you  like  it  or  not;  and 
that  is  just  where  the  trouble  arises. 

"Girls  begin  to  boss  you  around  when  they  are  in 
their  cradles,  and  they  never  let  up  till  you  are  dead. 

"  In  the  words  of  the  poet :  — 

" '  O  woman,  in  our  hours  of  ease, 
Uncertain,  coy,  at  i  hard  to  please.' 

"Now  as  girls  are  built  on  this  plan,  what  can  you 
expect  of  them?  Nothing  but  what  you  get,  which  is 
chiefly  good  advice  and  bad  reports  to  Father  and 
errands  to  the  dressmaker.  The  rest  of  the  time  they 
will  be  thinking  up  things  for  you  to  do. 

"The  chief  duty  of  girls  is  looking  pretty,  which  is 
easy  enough  for  them,  ^nd  trying  on  the  clothes  that  you 
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fit  to  a  T,  back  you  go  .g«„  with  a  flea  in  your  car 

I  knew  a  fellow  about  my  age  who  spent  ail  hi.  nt^ 
time  running  errand-  for  his  sister;  and  she  smUed  on 
every  one  but  him. 

J  A  girl  will  smile  on  you,  perhaps,  if  you  are  «,me. 
body  elses  brother  and  there  is  nothing  wrong  about 
your  necktie;  but  otherwise,  you  might  as  well  expect 
ner  to  pay  for  the  ice-cream. 

"Dick  Newman." 
The  Doctor  gave  another  jolly  laugh,  when  he  finished 
t,  and  wheeled  around  in  his  chair,  and  said,  "That's 
he  kind  of  thing  we  want,  Dick ;  and  anything  I  can  do 
for  you  sometime,  you  let  me  know." 

"All  right,"  says  I,  "what  do  you  say  to  letting  me 
have  the  job  to  take  care  of  the  Academy  next  term?" 
Oh  ho ! "  says  the  Doctor.  "  So  this  is  the  mean- 
ing of  this  diplomacy  I  Well,  well,  you'll  be  a  politician 
or  a  financier,  if  you  don't  look  out  I  I  hear  you  are  the 
man  that  broke  the  bank  at  Monte  Carlo." 

"Oh,  that's  nothing,"  says  I,  carelessly.  "Besides 
Dad  won't  let  me  snap  the  crack  any  more;  so  I've' 
got  to  get  a  start  some  other  way." 

"Ha,  ha  I"    laughed  the  Doctor.    "Yes,  we've  all 
got  to  get  a  start.     Well,  how  much  do  you  expect  to 
make  out  of  this  schoolhousc  job?" 
"Ten  dollars,"  says  I,  for  a  starter, 
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"Too  much,  too  much!"  sayn  the  Doctor.    "You 
talk  like  a  financier." 

"Only  about  eighty  cents  a  week,  Doctor.    I  «ay  lt*i 
dirt  cheap,"  layt  I. 


"That's  the  kino  of  thing  wk  want,  Dick." 

"Yes,"  says  the  Doctor;  "but  the  town  can't  afford 
it;  and  they  would  have  me  up  for  malfeasance  in 
office.  Besides,"  says  he,  "we've  got  to  give  all  our 
money  to  that  young  man  from  Bowdoin  for  teaching 
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you  boy.  Latm  and  Greek  and  French  and  German 
andaliha..    What  do  you  say  .0  eight?"  ' 

All  right,  I'll  take  it,  if  I  have  to,"  says  I  "And 
you  can  give  the  other  t»o  dollars  .0  the  Bowdoin  ch7p 
on  y  I  want  you  to  understand,  Doctor,  that  r.  Mng 
'„!  '°  »«°"'""xi''tc  you;  and  that  building  the  f.res 
«d  so  on  .s  just  as  important  for  education  as  uZ 
and  Greek  and  so  on,  even  if  you  don't  get  quitch 
much  out  of  it."  ^ 

"Yes,  that's  so,"  says  the  Doctor;  "but  you  keep  'em 
fal"  "  ''"'  '"  ""'  ««'■'  "'  ''  P"bHc  bene- 

abou  i'i  ^'.'"V'"''  '"^"""^  """  ->■»  I  7old  Dad 
about  „,  he  sa,d  that  was  the  way  to  earn  your  money 

and  now  lefs  see  that  I  earned  it;  as  if  there  was  anv' 
doubt  about  that !  ^ 

of  b!'  J'"'"  "™  "^"^  "'*'  ^'"  ^"'  yo^g  Atwell 

w  th  .1  T  ":  r'"'  ""-^  '"«  "''y  h^  '<"«'«'  you  up 
wth  the  dead  languages  was  a  caution  to  cats     Bill 
«ud  he  never  suffered  so  in  his  life.    But  A.til  wa 
popular  with  the  girls,  and  even  with  the  boysT  nd 
was  proud  to  be  his  right-hand  man,  and  have  them  al 
en,^.ng  me  whenever  I  go,  up  without  asking  perm  ^i:" 
to  fix  the  fires  or  bring  in  some  more  wood     Or  per 
haps  young  Atwell  would  say  in  his  jolly  way   "Say 
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Dick,  don't  we  need  some  more  fire?"  And  then  I 
would  get  up  and  stir  up  the  coals  in  the  two  big  1k)x 
stoves,  and  pitch  in  ihe  big  sticks  and  bang  the  doors 
and  wonder  if  Kitty  was  looking.  Every  one  else  was, 
but  somehow,  Kitty  was  always  looking  the  other  way, 
or  else  she  was  busy  with  her  books;  so  that  I  didn't 
get  as  much  satisfaction  that  way  as  I  had  expected. 
One  reason  why  I  had  w  .nted  that  job  was  in  order  to 
impress  Kitty;  but  you  never  know  what  is  going  to 
impress  a  girl;  and  even  if  they  are  impressed,  you 
would  never  know  it  to  look  at  them. 

So,  in  less  than  a  week,  I  was  tired  of  that  job,  which 
was  getting  ;  :>  much  like  work,  anyhow;  when  along 
comes  Bob  Leighton,  one  day,  as  I  was  ringing  the  first 
bell  at  noon,  and  says  to  me,  "Say,  Dick,  how  much 
do  you  git  for  doing  that?"  says  he. 

"About  three  dollars  a  term  for  ringing  the  bell," 
says  I. 

"Gimme  the  job  and  I'll  do  it  for  one-fifty,"  says 
Bob. 

"Take  it,"  says  I,  without  giving  Bob  a  chance  to 
repent ;  and  with  those  words,  I  dropped  the  bell-rope 
and  Bob  took  hold,  and  the  job  was  his  from  that  day  on ; 
and  I  had  cleared  one-dollar  fifty,  without  doing  a  stroke 
of  work,  barring  the  few  days  that  I  agreed  to  throw 
in  to  the  bargain.  But  Bob  was  happy  and  so  was  I, 
especially  as  this  was  another  proof  of  my  business 
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«^^.cness  which  nobody  could  deny;   and  I  believed 
.ha.  even  Kmy  would  respec.  me,  «  she  knew  abou.T 

wat"^  le!"  "''"•      ™"'"'  "  "™'  ^""'-  ">a.  i. 
wasn  t  necessary  to  work  in  order  to  make  money 

/U  you  needed  was  to  ge,  a  job,  and  wai,  >ill  someWy 
offered  to  do  the  work  fnr  h.ii  ,u  ~"ii.uoay 

him  up.  "°'"^'  *"''  "'™  "kc 

Come  to  think  of  it,  what  was  the  use  of  my  building 
he  fires  and  sweeping  the  schoolhouse,  if  any  one  camf 
along  who  wanted  to  do  it  worse  than  I  did? 
Well,  I  hadn't  waited  more  than  a  day  or  two  before 

-eenough  aiongcomes  John  Bowles  w'ithl^wad:; 
gum  .„  h.s  cheek.    John  had  seen  Bob  hauling  fw"  „„ 

.he  m,nute  he  saw  me,  he  made  me  a  business  proposi- 
job'?''''  ''"'''  """''"  ^°"  ''^'  ">'  '"»  '-t  of  your 

be^Zoft'e""  •'"""''"''  ""  •"'™-  '"»  Bob, 
and  so  I  knew  that  he  had  got  to  be  managed  differently 
f  I  was  g^,ng  .0  make  much  out  of  him.    So  I  put  "„  a 

reluctant  look  and  said:—  ^  pui  on  a 

"Well,  I  don't  know,  John.    You  see,  I'm  getting 

fie  dollars  out  of  it,  and  I  need  the  money  bad.   fiSd^ 

Atwell  ,s  pretty  particular  about  the  firL,  and  heM  be 

sure  to  ktck,  if  I  sold  out  to  any  one  else." 
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"Oh,  come  on!"   says  John.     "Tell  you  what,  I'll 
do  It  for  three  and  a  half." 

"Couldn't  think  of  it."  says  I.  "No,  John,  I've 
got  to  see  that  the  work  is  done  all  right  and  -" 

"Oh,  gammon!"  says  John.  "Ain't  I  as  strong  as 
two  of  you,  and  can't  I  do  it  twice  as  well  as  you  can  > 
Look  at  that  muscle!"  says  he,  slapping  his  arm.  "Say, 
Dick,  you  lemme  have  the  job  and  I'll  do  it  for  three 
dollars,  and  throw  in  half  of  my  gum." 

And  then  he  drew  it  out  of  his  mouth  in  a  long,  lovely 
rope  and  held  it  there  to  let  the  temptation  work. 

"You  divide  it  square  in  the  middle,  and  I'll  let  you 
have  the  job  for  three  dollars,"  says  I  -  "that  is,  I  will 
if  you  will  — "  '  ' 

"You  dry  up!"  says  John,  "it's  a  go!"  and  bit  off 
the  gum  about  halfway  up;  and  the  deal  was  closed 

"Now,  John,"  says  I,  in  a  tone  of  anxiety,  "you  be 
careful  and  do  that  work  right,  or  I'll  have  to  take  the 
job  back." 

"  Bosh ! "  says  John.  "  This  is  my  job  now,  and  you 
don't  take  it  back,  not  much !" 

Well,  that  was  the  way  I  wanted  him  to  feel ;  and  so  I 
left  him  with  some  more  good  advice  and  went  off  to 
count  up  my  gains. 

One  dollar  and  fifty  on  ringing  the  bell,  and  two  more 
on  the  fires  and  the  sweeping,  and  nothing  to  do  but 
loaf  and  look  on !    If  that  wasn't  a  start,  what  was  it  ? 
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m  sa,cl  .hat  ho  couldn'.  have  done  i,  better  him^lf, 
an<  .ha,  those- were  the  methods  that  paid;  and  Charlie 
ar low  satd,  tf  he  had  known  I  was  going  to  sell  out,  ho 
could  have  offered  me  better  terms  than  I  got;   bu,  I 
.old  htm  I  didn't  want  to  make  any  more  than  I  oight  „ 
and  he  respected  me  for  saying  it ;  and  all  the  boys  ad' 
mired  my  enterprise;  and  there  was  no  trouble  a.  all 
about ,,,  except  that  one  day,  John  Bowles  let  the  room 
get  cold,  and  young  Atwell  said :  — 

"Tliiscomesofthecontracts).tem,"savshc.  "Look 
here,  D,ck,  if  you're  going  ,o  be  contractor,  you've  got 
to  see  that  the  public  interests  are  safeguarded,  or  wf'U 
all  of  us  be  down  on  you." 

Jh  'rwl.'l"'""*'^  "•  •'°'"''  *'"'  «»'  "P  '»  »  hurry, 
and  lixed  the  fires  to  the  queen's  taste.     But  my  reputa 

t.on  was  made  by  that  remark  of  A.well's.    Till  then 

I  hadn  ,  known  what  I  really  was;  bu,  when  I  realized 

ha  I  was  a  con,rac,or,  and  that  my  system  was  the  .«,- 

be  proud  of.  Now  let  them  say  what  they  pleased  .Lt 
numster  s  sons ;  if  any  of  them  could  beat  that,  le,  them 
do  It,  or  shut  up. 

Even  Kitty  looked  at  me  respectfully,  and  Irene 
v,h,spered,  "  My,  how  smart  we  think  we  are !"  And  the 
others  looked  various  ways,  as  people  do  when  they  envy 
you  and  respect  you  and  wish  they  had  seen  your  chance 


CHAPTER   VIII 

THE  MEDDLESOMENESS  OF  DAD 

WELL,  I  never  saw  the  beat  of  Dad  for  ruin- 
ing a  man's  chances,  just  when  every  one 
was  beginning  to  admire  him !  I  never 
supposed  he  would  be  mean  enough  to  do  it,  and  I 
was  just  fool  enough  to  think  that  the  family  would  be 
proud  of  me  when  they  heard  that  I  was  a  contractor. 
All  the  same,  I  was  keeping  rather  mum  about  it 
because      had  my  suspicions  of  Dad;   when  all  of  a' 

the  "t  ^TT"""^  "P  °"  "^^  ^bout  that  piece  in 
he  Star  and  gave  the  whole  thmg  away.  Maybe 
lane  would  have  kept  quiet  about  the  contract,  and 
maybe  she  wouldn't;  but  the  minute  she  saw  that 
piece  about  girls,  she  saw  that  it  was  one  on  her,  and 
couldn't  resist  the  temptation. 

"My,  how  smart !"  says  she.  "I'm  going  to  write 
somethmg about  boys  in  this  style:  'Bovs  are  a  neces- 
sary nuisance,  which  is  something  that  ought  to  be 
headed  up  m  a  barrel  and  kept  there  till  you  want  it '" 
Oh,  yes,"  says  I,  "it's  easy  enough  after  somebody 
else  has  showed  you  how.  Why  don't  you  go  and 
wnte  someluing  of  your  own,  lyee  Wowo?" 
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Oh    I  m  not  smart  enough  for  that,"  says  Irene 
sarcastically.     •'Dick's  aot  nil  tk.  1       /»  irene, 

f'im.i.      IV  I ,  ^  ^'^^  smartness  in  this 

f  m.ly     Djck's  a  contractor,  he  is.    He's  sold  out 
his  job  to  John  Bowles." 
^'A  contractor?    Aha!"  says   Dad.    "I  ^^Jered 

fe  toVu  "f '  "°""'  '"^'  ^°^'  ^^-  ^^  »^^d  the 
VouVh  ^  r  "''  °"^  ^°  J°^"  »-H  did 

workP"         ""'  '''  ^'^^  ''"''  ^^"^  ^-  ^-«  ^he 

•'Three  dollars,"  says  L    '«A1I  I  could  afford  and 
make  anythmg  out  of  it." 
"Yes,  that's  the  lingo,"  says  Dad.     "He's  got  it  by 

"Five,"  says  L 

"Ah !   Very  smart  indeed  I    So  you  are  going  to 
make  two  dollars  without  doing  a  stroke  of  work?" 
Well,  It  was  my  job,  wasn't  it?" 
j' Yes,  but  you've  got  rid  of  the  work,  and  kept  about 
half  the  money  I    Do  you  call  that  honest  ?  " 

"Honest?  Why  ain't  it  honest?  John  Bowles 
offered  to  do  it  himself,  didn't  he?  Yes,  sir,  and  gave 
me  some  gum  for  the  chance !  That  shows  he  wanted 
It  bad  enough;  and  if  he's  satisfied,  what  call  has 
anybody  got  to  kick  about  it?" 

"You  undertook  the  job,  and  it  was  your  business 
to  carry  ,t  out,  or  hand  't  over  to  some  one  else  and  let 
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hirn  have  all  U  w„  worth  .o  ,l„  ,hc  ,vork,"  «,,.  Dad. 
Mother,  ju«  come  here,"  „y,  he,  "an,!  look  at  thi, 
young  hoMul  of  our. !    ,,  he  kee,«  on  like  thi.  he 

U.no  htngbu,  one  of  these, mar.  Vankeet-.U" 
h^M  e  wh*  eoun.^  i,  f„„  „,     u.U  you.  1  .on't 

have  .  !     ^y,   Da,l.  getting  madder  and   ma-lder 
No  .r.  I  won't !    Now.  Dicky,  my  little  sonny,  y^u 

can  take  your  choice.     Either  you  do  the  work  and 

take  the  money,  or  let  John  Bowles  do  it  and  take  t^ 

money.    Now  which  is  it?" 

hil*'!'  f\'  '"""«  ■"■"  ''°  "•  "'"^y.  ""d  giving 
mm  just  what  he  asked  ?  "  * 

;'Yes,  but  what  did  you  ask  for  doing  it?    Nearly 
wtce  as  much     And  you  thought  even'.to  was  ti' 

so  t  „,„.  |„„e  enough;  and  yet,  you  want  to  beat 
another  boy  out  of  his  fair  wages  and  pocket  money 
that  you  haven't  earned,  although  you  have  been  taught 
all  your  hfe  to  do  as  you  would  be  done  by  1 " 

"That's  right."  says  I.    '•  Ruin  a  man's  chances  with 
your  old  Golden  Rule,  that  nobody  ever  thinks  of  T^ 

'*t      J  ff "«  """  ''™ ^    ^^  "'  Beacon  Good- 

Fel^  .'  ',?  "■'  ''""■'  ^"""P  ="«'  Gerry  and 
Fenton  and  all  your  leading  parishioners!  Wouldn't 
they  take  such  a  chance,  if  they  could  get  it?    Well 
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I  should  say !    That's  the  way  they  make  their  money ; 

and  that's  the  way  money  is  made,  by  getting  some  one 

else  to  do  the  work,  while  you  furnish  the  brains,  and 

draw  the  profits.    What's  the  matter  with  that  ?    And 
.  every  one  honors  them;  and  when  I  do  the  same  thing, 

and  make  a  little  money  to  get  a  start,  you  jump  on  me 

and  make  me  give  it  up !" 
"Oh,   hold   on   a   minute,"   says   Dad.    "Deacon 

Goodrich  doesn't  go  to  our  church,  nor  Arthur  Wiley 

nor  old  John  Skinner." 

"Well,  all  the  rest  of  'em  do,"  says  I,  "and  they're 
just  as  smart  as  the  Deacon  and  Arthur  and  old  John." 
"Oh,  they're  all  very  smart,  the  whule  lot  of  them  " 
says  Dad.   "At  least,  that's  what  M^-y  think;  but  they're 
not  so  smart  as  they  imagine;  and  neither  arc  you  " 
says  Dad.    "Anyhow,  you  le  not  going  to  be  as  smart 
as  all  that,  not  while  I  have  charge  of  you.    When  you 
are  grown  up  and  come  to  your  senses,  if  you  want 
to  be  nothing  but  a  smart,  haid-fisted  Yankee,  why, 
then,  be  one,  and  welcome,"  says  Dad,  "  but  meanwhile, 
if  I  hear  any  more  of  such  smartness,  I  shall  doctor 
it  with  a  stick." 

That  same  old  stick  again,  that  Dad  always  lugged 
in  at  the  end  of  his  arguments,  because  they  were  too 
weak  to  convince  you  !    I  knew  I  was  right,  of  course 
and  that  every  one  in  Belle  Isle  but  my  Dad  would  honor 
me  for  it,  because  they  were  practical  business  men 
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But  Dad  was  nothing  but  the  GoWcn  Rule  minister  on 
a  small  salary,  that  was  always  bchimlhand  because 
they  kept  it  out  on  interest  for  two  or  three  months 
before  they  jmid  it  in.  and  let  us  run  up  bills  at  the 
stores,  till  we  owed  it  all  by  the  time  we  got  It,  and  the 
storekeefiers  had  made  big  profits  out  of  us.    And  that 
was  what  came  of  the  Golden  Rule! -no  money  to 
si)eak  of  and  every  one  fleecing  you  right  and  left, 
and  talking  around  that  ministers  hadn't  any  business 
capacity  I    And  here  I  was,  ready  and  able  to  hold  my 
own  with  any  of  them;   and  yet  Dad  wanted  to  get 
me  into  the  same  fix  that  he  was  in !    I  knew  that  if 
I  never  got  on  or  amounted  to  anything,  and  turned 
out  a  failure,  and  couldn't  marry  Kitty,  it  would  all 
be  owing  to  Dad  and  his  Golden  Rule. 

But  it  was  no  use  to  say  anything ;  and  Dad  had  gone 
upstairs,  anyhow,  as  if  the  argument  was  finished. 
So  the  result  was  that  I  had  to  take  that  job  back  from 
John  Bowles  for  only  two  dollars,  where  I  was  giving 
him  three,  and  the  job  had  been  mine  in  the  first  place ; 
and  he  hadn't  done  a  stroke  of  work  on  it,  hardly, 
and  then  charged  me  a  dollar  for  letting  me  have  it 
back!  I  called  that  pretty  mean  of  John;  and  I 
called  it  pretty  mean  of  Dad  to  laugh  the  way  he  did, 
when  I  told  him  about  the  injustice  that  I  had  suflTered! 
Dad  just  laughed  heartlessly  at  me  and  said  it  served 
me  right  for  being  so  smart  myself  in  the  first  place; 
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anci  as  hr  John  Bowles,  DwJ  sakl  that  If  John  wanteij 
to  bo  mean,  that  was  hU  lookout  and  hi*  father'*; 
but  /  wasn't  going  to  be  that  mean  yet  awhile,  not  as 
long  as  there  were  any  birch  trees  a-growing  in  the 
woods. 

•Birch  trees  I"  says  I.  "Well,  Dad,  If  I  didn't 
have  any  better  arguments  than  those,  I'd  give  up  beat, 
and  not  try  to  argue  at  all." 

And  then  Dad  laughed  and  chuckled  and  slapped 
his  knee,  and  said,  "Oh,  my  little  sonny,  you'rc  only 
about  fifteen  years  old  yet,  but  you'll  come  round,  after 
a  while." 

But  I  knew  that  Dad  was  wrong,  because  he  always 
was,  when  he  talked  about  birch  trees,  and  so  on. 

Well,  anyhow,  nothing  had  been  said  to  Dad  about 
that  bell-ringing  deal  of  mine  with  Bob  Lcighton. 
Bonus  started  to  tell ;  but  I  drew  the  sign  of  a  sword  in 
the  air,  and  he  wilted.  So  I  cleared  a  little  something 
on  that  deal,  but  not  as  much  as  I  would  have,  if  I 
hadn't  written  that  article  about  girls  for  the  "  Star  " 
and  made  Irene  mad,  so  that  she  gave  me  away  to 
Dad,  who  turned  on  the  Golden  Rule  and  spoiled 
everything. 

But  it  was  some  comfort  to  think  that  when  I  grew 
up  and  went  into  business,  the  Golden  Rule  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 


CHAPTER   IX 
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DAD  said  that  the  higher  conduct  had  its  rewards, 
as  well  as  the  lower ;  and  we  mustn't  get  it  into 
our  heads  that  nothing  would  pay  but  beating 
our  neighbor,  because  honor  and  honesty  were  always  the 
best  investments  in  the  long  run.  Not  that  we  must 
always  be  thinking  of  rewards,  says  Dad,  but  just 
leave  them  to  tend  to  themselves,  and  follow  the  higher 
conduct  for  its  own  sake. 

"Nevertheless,"  says  Dad,  "as  you  have  been  pur- 
suing the  higher  conduct  lately,  under  some  difficulties, 
I  want  to  show  you  that  I  appreciate  it;  and  so,  if 
there  is  anything  in  particular  you  would  like,  we'll 
see  if  we  can  get  it,  provided  it  doesn't  cost  too  much," 
says  he. 

Well,  I  thought  that  wasn't  so  bad  for  what  little 
of  the  higher  conduct  I  had  pursued  lately ;  so  I  told 
Dad  that  what  I  needed  was  a  watch  to  tell  the  time 
of  day  by  and  help  me  to  be  punctual  at  school  and  to 
come  home  on  time.  (I  didn't  tell  him  that  the  watch 
would  probably  impress  Kitty  some,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  boys,  because  it  was  no  use  mentioning  such  things 
to  Dad.)  ** 

But  he  fell  in  with  the  idea,  right  away;  and  he  said 
my  reasons  were  good  ones;  and  that  a  watch  was  just 
the  thing  to  encourage  punctuality,  and  so  on;  and  he 
had  always  been  sorry  he  had  had  to  sell  his  gold  watch 
to  pay  the  bills  when  he  was  out  of  a  parish  that  time, 
because  he'd  always  intended  to  let  me  have  it  some 
day :  but  all  the  same,  we'd  get  one  now  that  would  do 
just  as  well,  only  it  would  have  to  be  silver  instead  of 
gold. 

"That's  all  right.  Dad,"  says  L  "Silver  is  plenty 
good  enough  for  me;"  and  then  we  started  down  town. 
Dad  explaining  on  the  way  that  virtue  was  always' 
sure  of  its  reward,  if  we  were  only  patient  enough;  and 
I  thought  mebbe  there  might  be  something  in  it.  seeing 
that  I  was  going  to  get  something  out  of  it,  this  time, 
'"^ut  first,"  says  Dad,  "we  will  just  step  in  here  at 
Mr.  Gerry's  and  get  some  money.  My  salary  has 
been  due  for  some  time,  now;  so  I  guess  we'll  see 
what's  become  of  it." 

Well,  he  found  what  had  become  of  it.  Gerry  and 
Fenton  were  in  there  talking  politics,  and  when  Dad 
changed  the  subject  to  business,  their  faces  got  as  long 
as  yard?Hcks. 

"That  money?"  says  good  old  Mr.  Gerrv,  who  was 
our  church  treasurer.    "Oh,  yes,  certainly,"  says  he. 
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"Say,  Fenton,  what's  become  of  that  money,  anyhow?" 
"Let's  see,"  says  Fenton,  who  was  one  of  our  shrewdest 
business  men,  with  his  upper  lip  shaved  and  a  pip<» 
in  his  teeth  and  a  business  eye  which  he  closed  when 
he  reflected  with  the  other  one.  "Let's  see,"  says  he. 
"We  let  it  out  to  Arthur  Wiley  a  while,  and  then  -^ub 
Wilkins  had  it;  and  now,  seems  to  me,  L.  S.  Blood's 
got  it,  ain't  he?" 

"That's  the  man  !"  says  jolly  old  Mr.  Gerry,  looking 
pleased  to  think  thrv  had  found  it.  "Well,  well, 
we'll  get  it  right  away  from  Blood,  and  let  the'  Elder 
have  it.  Could  'a'  let  you  had  it  eariier.  Elder,  only  you 
see,"  says  he,  "we  thought  we  might  as  well  make  a 
little  interest  out  of  it  for  the  church,  as  we  knew  you 
wouldn't  wait  it  for  a  spell,  because  you  could  get  all 
the  credit  you  needed  at  the  stores;  and  your  credit 
is  good,  Elder.     Every  one  knows  that." 

"Certainly,"  says  Dad,  pleasantly,  "only  you  see, 
I  would  a  little  rather  have  the  money." 

"Certainly,  of  course!"  says  Mr.  Gerry,  "and  we'll 
get  it  for  you  right  away.  Come  along  up  to  L.  S. 
Blood's,  Elder,  and  see  if  he's  got  it  ready." 

No,  L.  S.  Blood  hadn't  got  it  ready,  because  he  was 
pressed  for  time  and  pushed  for  money  and  so  on. 
L.  S.  was  a  big,  stout,  hearty  man  with  his  upper  lip 
shaved,  and  a  look  on  him  like  a  pillar  of  society;  and 
he  hemmed  and  hawed  and  gave  about  forty  good 
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reasons  why  he  couldn't  let  Dad  have  the  money  at 
present ;   but  he  could  advance  a  little  on  it  now,  and 
w't  the  Elder  have  credit  for  anything  he  needed.    How 
would  that  do,  says  L.  S. 

Well,  Dad  swallowed  down  his  objections,  and  said 
It  would  do;  which  is  the  kind  of  lie  a  minister  has 
to  tell  when  the  truth  would  embarrass  the  church 
people.  In  Dad's  place,  I  wouldn't  have  bought  a 
thmg  of  L.  S.  Blood,  under  the  circumstances;  but 
I  suppose  Dad  wanted  to  show  me  how  nice  the  Golden 
Rule  would  work,  and  so  he  asked  L.  S.  if  he  had  any 
silver  watches  that  would  do  for  me. 

Certainly,  L.  S.  had  just  the  thing,  -  a  brand-new 
lot  of  sterlmg  silver  watches  just  in  from  Boston. 

"And  now,  Elder,"  says  L.  S.  in  a  confidential  tone 
as  he  laid  the  tray  of  them  before  us  on  the  counter, 
"if  you  want  one  of  them  watches,  I'll  let  you  have  it 
at-"  (and  then  he  lowered  his  voice  and  mentioned 
a  sacrifice  which  he  was  willing  to  make  in  considera- 
tion of  the  sacred  relations  of  pastor  and  parishioner). 
I  must  say,  I  was  always  suspicious  when  they  men- 
tioned a  sacrifice  in  Belle  Isle;    because  it  generally 
turned  out  that  you  were  the  one  that  was  sacrificed 
But  Dad  said  that  that  was  reasonable  enough  •   and 
/  didn't  want  to  look  a  gift  horse  in  t^e  mouth  j  and 
so  we  took  the  watch,  and  a  sacrifice  chain  along  with 
It;  and  Dad  handed  them  over  to  me  and  said,  "There 
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now,  Dick,  I  hope  this  will  encourage  you  to  persevere, 
and  always  be  upright  in  your  dealings  with  your  fellow- 
men." 

Yes,  it  encouraged  me  a  big  lotl  Scarcely  had  I 
got  home  with  that  watch,  before  a  brass  spot  came  out 
on  the  lid  of  it ;  and  I  showed  it  to  Dad,  and  he  said  • 
"Hm!    We'll  see  about  it." 

So  back  he  goes  with  the  watch,  and  the  foUowing 
confab  ensues  between  him  and  L.  S.  BInod;  — 

"How  is  this,  Mr.   Blood?"  says  Dad.    *' Didn't 
you  sell  me  this  watch  for  silver?" 
''Well  —  ahem !    I  bought  it  for  silver,"  says  L.  S. 
"Yes,  but  here  is  a  spot  on  it  that  looks  like  gold" 
says  Dad.  ' 

"  Is  that  so  ?  "  says  L.  S.    "  Lemme  see  it  a  minute." 

And  then  he  took  it  and  examined  it  carefully,  as 

if  it   surprised   him.     "Well,"  says  he,  "anyhow,   I 

bought  it  for  silver,  and  it  ought  to  be  sUver,  and  if  it 

ain't  silver,  I  don't  see  how  that's  my  fault." 

"No,  but  it  might  be  a  misfortune,"  says  Dad,  in 
a  way  he  had,  sometimes. 

Well,  L.  S.  stuttered  and  stumbled  and  argued  and 
explained ;  and  Dad  made  it  easy  for  him  and  took  all 
his  statements  at  par;  and  the  result  was  that  L.  S. 
let  Dad  have  another  one  of  the  same  kind,  in  hopes 
that  that  one  would  turn  out  better !  And  so,  as  there 
was  no  other  way  out  of  it,  without  making  a  row 
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(which  Dad  couldn't  afford  to  do,  he  being  the  minister, 
and  expected  to  put  up  with  anything  they  did  to  him). 
Dad  just  took  the  other  watch  (which  turned  out 
brassier  than  the  first  one),  and  said  nothing  about  it. 
But  I  saw  that  he  was  disgusted,  and  so  was  I;  and  as 
soon  as  we  were  out  of  the  store,  I  said  :  — 

'•There  now,  Dad,  you  see  that's  all  your  Golden 
Rule  amounts  to." 

"I  don't  see  how  the  Golden  Rule  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  transaction,"  says  Dad,  grimly. 

"No,  Dad,  and  that's  just  it.  It  never  does  have 
anything  to  do  with  anything  in  this  town.  'Tain't 
practical.  Dad,  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  You've  just 
got  to  look  out  for  yourself,  or  they'll  do  you  up  in  no 
time,  especially  if  you  are  a  minister.  You  don't 
catch  me  being  a  minister,  no,  sireel  — and  having 
'em  let  my  salary  out  on  interest  and  making  me  take 
it  out  in  old  brass  —  not  much !" 

"Yes,"  says  Dad,  "but  on  the  other  hand,  don't 
let  me  catch  you  being  one  of  these  smart,  tricky  Belle 
Islers,  either." 

"Oh,  you  don't  want  me  to  be  smart,"  says  I,  wither- 
ingly. 

"No,  I  don't !"  says  Dad.  "You  let  me  catch  you 
being  smart  in  that  way,  and  you  shall  smart  for  it. 
You  just  be  smart  about  your  books,  and  you'll  be 
plenty  smart  enough  for  me." 
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"Books!"  says  I.  "What  good  arc  they  for  a 
business  man?  All  the  smartest  men  in  this  town 
don't  know  anything  to  speak  of." 

"Quite  right,"  says  Dad;  "and  that's  just  what  ails 
them.  You'd  be  as  big  a  fool  as  they  are,  if  I'd  let 
you.  Not  that  I  want  to  run  down  the  people  who  are 
supporting  me,"  says  he,  "because  there  are  lots  of 
good  people  in  Belle  Isle;  and  no  doubt  but  they  mean 
well;  only,  they  have  a  good  deal  to  learn,  and  so 
have  you,  my  little  sonny,"  says  he. 

"Yes,  Dad, and  I'm  learning  it  fast,"  says  I.  "The 
first  thing  you've  got  to  learn,  in  this  town,  is  how  to 
keep  them  from  skinning  you;  and  seems  to  me.  Dad, 
it's  high  time  you  were  learning  that  yourself,  or  they'll 
be  selling  us  up  for  old  junk." 

"Very  well,  if  you  dislike  the  way  they  behave,  see 
that  you  don't  go  and  Jo  the  same  thing  yourself, 
that's  all,"  says  Dad ;  "because  that  kind  of  smartness 
is  apt  to  prove  a  boomerang.  There's  Mr.  Blood, 
now!  He  may  have  fooled  us  once,  but  you  don't 
suppose  he'll  be  able  to  do  it  again?" 

"No,  Dad,  but  somebody  just  like  him  will,  because 
there's  no  other  kind  in  Belle  Isle;  and  we've  got  to 
trade  somewheres,  haven't  we?  Yes,  sir!  And  some- 
body just  like  us  '^11  go  to  L.  S.  Blood  to  get  fooled, 
and  he  knows  it ;  and  as  long  as  the  supply  of  fools  holds 
out,  you'll  see  him  doing  business  at  the  old  stand." 
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"Fudge,  fudge,"  says  Dad.  "I  know  several  that 
wouldn't  behave  that  way.  Look  at  Mr.  Gerry!" 
says  he.  ''Didn't  he  take  us  all  into  his  house,  and 
keep  us  a  month  or  so  when  we  first  came  here,  with- 
out charging  us  a  cent,  -come  now?"  says  he 
J  Oh,  well,"  says  I,  "there  was  one  good  man  in 
t>odom  and  Gomorrah." 

"Well,  look  at  Amsy  Jenks!"  says  Dad,  as  if  two 
was  the  limit;  and  so  it  was,  just  about. 

"Yes,  look  at  him!"  says  L  -And  look  at  every- 
body imposing  on  him,  right  and  left,  and  borrowing 
all  his  tools,  and  so  on,  and  running  into  debt  to  him 
and  never  paying  up;  and  that's  the  result  of  his 
honesty!  It's  no  use,  Dad;  you  set  out  to  be  any 
better  than  other  people,  and  they'll  size  you  up  for 
a  sucker  and  have  you  in  the  frying-pan  in  no 
tmie." 

Well,  Dad  was  going  to  argue  the  point ;  but  just 
then,  sure  enough,  along  comes  Amsy  Jenks,  as  angels 
always  do  when  you  talk  about  them.  Amsy  was  look- 
ing  about  seven  feet  high,  as  usual,  and  as  cheerful  as 
ever,  and  as  if  he  wished  somebody  would  borrow  his 
horse  and  forget  to  bring  it  back. 

"Good  morning,  Elder,  good  morning,"  says  he 
shakmg  hands  with  Dad.    "How's  everything  going ? '' 

And  then  Dad  told  another  lie  and  said  everything 
was  going  first-rate,  and  I  left  him  and  Amsy  repre- 
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scntlng  what  virtue  there  was  in  town,  and  went  on 
by  myself. 

Dad  always  fell  back  on  Amsy,  when  there  was  any 
doubt  about  human  nature;  but  all  the  same,  I  noticed 
that  he  looked  kind  of  down  in  the  mouth,  after  that 
watch  deal  with  L.  S.  Blood,  and  I  didn't  wonder. 
I  was  kind  of  sorry  for  Dad,  banging  away  every  Sunday 
about  considering  your  neighbor,  and  so  on,  and  making 
about  as  much  impression  as  water  on  a  duck's  back ; 
but  I  didn't  want  to  hurt  his  feelings,  so  I  said  no  more' 
about  it,  just  then.    All  the  same,  I  made  up  my  mind 
that  a  man  had  got  to  consider  his  neighbor  in  more 
ways  than  one,  and  not  depend  on  him  to  do  right 
without  watching  him;  and  Bill  said  that  was  about  it; 
and  so  did  Dave  Nickerson,  the  next  time  I  took  a 
violin  lesson. 

"Beat  you,  did  he?"  says  Dave,  with  a  big  laugh, 
when  I  told  him  about  the  watch.  "  B"*  your  life  he 
did !  L.  S.  Blood  would  beat  the  angels  out  of  their 
golden  crowns,  if  he  got  a  chance,  which  he  ain't 
likely  to  git.  Trouble  with  these  Belle  Islers,"  says 
Dave,  cocking  his  game  eye  up  at  the  angels,  "they 
all  of  'em  stopped  growin'  when  they  was  fifteen 
years  old,  so  they  ain't  got  only  about  moral  sense 
enough  to  swear;  and  that's  all  I  got  myself;  and 
I  don't  give  a  blank  for  it,  either,  in  this  town. 
Now,    here's     the    way    you    play   the   old    Devil's 
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Of  course,  when  Dave  spoke  about  people  getting 

stuck  at  fifteen  years  old,  he  didn't  reflect  that  I  was 

only  about  that  old  myself;  but  I  let  it  pass,  so  as  not 

o  mortify  h.s  feelings.     Besides,  it  was  some  comfort 

to  hear  h.m  swear  at  the  way  I  'd  been  taken  in. 

All  that  Mother  said  about  the  watch  was   that 
Mr.  Blood  was  a  nice,  pleasant  man  to  meet  socially 
but  .t  might  be  just  as  well  to  keep  an  eye  on  him 

rredsely"""*^   '''^'   ""^'"^   """"    ^'"'^    ""^  °P'"'°"' 
And  Irene  said  I  had  better  look  out  when  I  got  out 
that  watch  before  Kitty,  and  keep  my  finger  over  the 
brassy  part. 

And  Tad  said  he'd  give  me  thirteen  cents  for  it   if 
he  got  it  for  a  jack-knife  he'd  had  an  offer  on.    And 
Bonus  wanted  to  know  if  it  would  go  all  the  time.    I 
got  pretty  sick  of  this  kind  of  talk  after  a  while,  what 
with  the  boys  guying  me  about  it  at  school,  and  I 
never  daring  to  look  at  the  time  of  day  before  Kitty 
And  I  believe  Irene  told  her  about  it,  because  one  day 
Kitty  said  to  me:  "Dick,  what  time  is  it?"  and  then 
ran  off  and  laughed  with  the  girls  as  if  it  was  awful 
funny. 

That  decided  me  to  get  rid  of  that  watch  right  away 
Fu^t,  I  thought  I  would  fire  it  into  the  river,  or  after 
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a  tat,  or  something;   but  then  I  ctmc  to  my  §ensM 
»nd  realized  that  I  -ould  swap  U! 

So  I  swapped  the  wutch  for  a  pistol  that  wouldn't 
hit  a  barn-door,  and  the  pi.Uol  for  a  sled  that  got  beat 
every  time;  and  the  sled  for  a  pair  of  skates  that  were 
worse  than  nothing;  and  at  last,  I  swapfxjd  the  skates 
for  another  watch  that  was  silver  on  one  side  and  would 
go  three  days  in  a  week,  if  you  shook  it  up  every  once 
in  a  while.    And  then  Elik  Easy,  who  was  a  first-class 
swapper,  said  he'd  take  it  up  to  Madewaska  for  me  and 
swap  it  with  the  Frenchmen.    And  he  did;  and  came 
back  with  a  colt  that  he  got  for  it,  and  that  would  lie 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  road  when  he  took  a  notion. 
And  then  Elik  sold  the  colt  for  ten  dollars  and  gave 
me  five,  which  was  very  square  of  him.    And  I  took 
the  five  dollars  to  old  Gunn,  the  jeweller,  and  got  a  sure 
enough  silver  watch  for  it,  that  would  run  all  right, 
and  that  I  could  take  out  before  Kitty;  and  I  called 
that  pretty  good. 

"Ah,  swapping  again,  as  usual  I"  says  Dad,  the  first 
time  he  saw  the  watch.  "Who  got  the  worst  of  it 
this  time?" 

"Now,  Father,"  says  Mother,  "do  let  the  boy  alone 
for  once.  You  can't  expect  him  to  keep  from  swapping 
at  his  age.  Let  him  swap  till  he's  sick  of  it ;  and  by 
and  by,  when  he's  old  enough  to  know  better,  maybe 
he'll  outgrow  it,"  says  Mother. 
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I  was  glad  to  hear  am-  of  our  family  show  a  little 
common  sense  for  once;  ami  it  »eeme«l  to  have  M>mc 
effect  on  Dad.    Anyhow,  he  junt  asketl  to  look  at  the 
watch,  and  then  handed  it  back  ami  said,  oh,  well 
he  guiHisi'd  the  other  fellow  didn't  get  Uat  so  very  bad.' 

It  was  a  mean  thing  to  say,  after  all  the  trouble  I'd 
been  at  to  get  that  watch;  and  besides,  there  wasn't 
a  word  of  truth  in  it. 

Now,  the  point  to  all  this  is  that  L.  S.  Wood  was  a 
leading  citizen;  and  yet,  look  at  him,  will  you?  But 
he  was  nothing  to  Arthur  Wiley,  as  I  shall  proceed  to 
prove. 
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WE  had  some  kitchen  chairs  In  our  family  that 
had  been  pretty  nice,  once  U|>on  a  time,  till 
they  got  all  banged  up  from  being  moved 
RrouncI  the  country.     Wc  liked  those  chairs,  because 
they  had  travelled  all  over  creation  with  us,  and  were 
just  like  members  of  the  family;  omi  there  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  them,  except  that  the  paint  was  off  and 
the  rounds  were  loose,  and  the  bocks  were  ritkcty  and 
the  legs  were  liable  to  give  way  any  time  and  let  you 
down  on  the  floor.     We  could  have  glued  them  in  our- 
selves, but  Dad  said  no,  Arthu^  Wiley  was  the  man  to 
fix  them,  because  he  was  in  the  furniture  business,  and 
knew  just  how  it  was  done. 

So  I  had  to  borrow  Amsy  Jenks's  team  and  load  those 
chairs  up  on  It,  and  carry  them  down  to  Arthur's, 
and  tell  him  to  take  the  rounds  out  of  the  worst  two  of 
them,  and  glue  them  into  the  other  four;  and  Arthur 
said:  certainly;  leave  'em  right  there,  and  he'd  fix 
'em  up  as  gr  xl  as  new. 
Well,  wc  waited  and  waited  for  those  chairs  to  get 
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done,  and  at  latt  Dad  and  I  went  down  to  Arthur't 
tnd  wanted  to  know  if  they  weren't  abi.ut  ready  by 
thU  time;  and  Arthur  took  hit  pl[)e  out  of  hm  teeth  and 
•hut  one  eye,  and  iquintcd  around  with  the  other  one 
after  the  chalr». 

"Them  old  chain?"  says  he.    "Oh,  yes!   Fact  It, 
Elder,  they  wa'n't  no  goo<l,  and  I  couldn't  fix  'cm  do-* 


•tijr 


"  Fact  w,  Ei.d««,  nrtv  wa'n't  wo  ocwd." 


how,  so  I  had  to  throw  'cm  out  on  the  srrap  pile,  and 
I  guess  they  got  used  up  for  kindling  wood  or  some- 
thing." 
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And  then  he  stuck  his  pipe  in  his  teeth  again  and 
looked  at  '  .d  with  the  eye  that  was  doing  business, 
as  much  as  .o  say:  "What  you  going  to  do  about  it?" 

It  was  this  kind  of  thing  that  got  Arthur  the  repu- 
tation ol  being  the  smartest  man  in  Belle  Isle  And 
he  looked  at  Dad  and  Dad  looked  at  him;  and  at  last 
Dad  said:  Well,  ahem!  He  was  somewhat  sur- 
prised,  because  he  had  supposed  the  chairs  were  worth 
fixing,  and  he  could  have  fixed  them  himself,  if  he 
hadn't  supposed  that  Arthur  could  do  it  so  much  better- 
however,  if  they  were  gone,  he  supposed  that  that  was' 
all  there  -as  to  it. 

And  then  Arthur  said,  Oh,  well,  he  had  some  new 
ones  that  he'd  let  us  have  at  a  sacrifice,  if  Dad  said  so- 
but  Dad  didn't  care  to  look  at  them  just  then;  and  I 
could  see  that  he  was  pretty  mad  inside  and  was  just 
holding  in  for  the  sake  of  appearances;  and  so  was  I, 
and  we  ^ot  out  of  the  shop  as  quick  as  we  could. 

Mother  almost  cried  when  she  heard  that  the  chairs 
were  gone,  and  said  she  always  liked  those   chairs, 
and  that  Dad  could  have  fixed  them  himself,  if  he' 
hadn't  had  so  much  Greek  and  Latin  and   theology 
and  so  on  to  attend  to;   and  she  said  she  never  saw 
such  a  set  of  scamps  in  all  her  bom  days  as  these  Belle 
Islers,  never!  and  it  was  a  pity  they  didn't  believe  in 
fire  and  brimstone  any  longer,  because  anything  else 
was  too  good  for  them. 
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I  had  said  the  same  thing  to  Dad  no  end  of  times, 
and  that  was  all  the  good  it  did;  but  when  a  man's 
wife  gets  after  him,  he  has  to  listen,  whether  he  likes 
it  or  not.  So  Dad  just  listened  and  looked  sheepish 
and  discouraged,  and  said,  "Fudge,  fudge!"  and  went 
off  up  to  his  study.  I  was  beginning  to  be  sorry  for 
Dad,  because  it  was  cannon  to  right  of  him,  cannon  to 
left  of  him,  and  so  on.  First  he  got  cheated  down 
town,  and  then  when  he  got  home  the  whole  family 
blew  him  up  for  it. 

And  that  wasn't  the  worst  of  it,  either.  A  while 
after,  I  was  up  in  Eli  Teak's  office,  which  was  over 
the  Post-Office,  in  the  Sunrise  Building;  and  I  saw 
a  sight  there  that  took  away  what  little  confidence 
I  had  left  in  human  nature. 

Eli  was  a  young  lawyer  who  came  to  our  church 
and  praised  up  Dad's  sermons  and  called  on  Irene 
once  in  a  while,  along  with  Hal  Goodrich  and  Sam 
Gerry,  and  Bill  Grey,  and  so  on ;  and  as  I  was  saying, 
he  had  a  lot  of  new  chairs  up  in  his  office  one  day  when 
I  called  there ;  and  they  were  all  painted  and  varnished 
and  striped  in  gilt,  and  had  nice  pear-shaped  seats 
and  old-fashioned  backs,  like  our  old  ones ;  only  they 
looked  as  good  as  new.  And  the  minute  my  eye  lighted 
on  them,  I  said:  "Hello,  Eli,  'vhere'd  you  get  the 
chairs?" 

"Down  at  Arthur  Wiley's,"  says  Eli.    "They  were 
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rMl    '^'"  '"  *'  '°''  ""^  •>'  ""d:  'Oh.  ,h^y„ 
no  good    You  can  have  .cm,  if  you-,,  ..ke  'em  away! 

tl  l^r'"  "^  ^"•'  '■-<'  '"""l »  ">o  rourd, 

^„',T  V.  ""  ""'  •"''  """^  '«'''  «  good  as  new 
don  .they,"  says  he,  looking  p„ud  of  h"  worlc.        ' 

1  Should  say  they  did  I "  savs  I     "  vu  j 
'o  know  whe„  .ho^  chainTme  f  J  '  ThT  ""' 
from  our  house-  and  r.,H  uT  ^  ""* 

to  Arthur  wT'.  ''  "'  '"^  "«"»  ''own 

aid^h  tC  f  "''  "■^'"  «««'  "P-  -"  Arthur 
».d  Oh  yes.  he'd  fix  'cm  as  good  as  new;  and  this  is 
how  he's  done  it." 

Well,   Eli   looked   mortified  nearly  to  death     Eli 
was  a  pretty  good  fellow,  if  they  rf/call  l^ma  sn,^ 
lawyer,  some  of  them;    and  he  said-    "iL  t 
Dick    T'm  ««f      •        '      *"  ne  saia.      Look  here, 
l^ick.  In.  not  gomg  to  take  your  chairs  away  from 
you  and  have  your  father  and  mother  and  sister  th"k 
ng  I  m  as  mean  and  sharp  as  Arthur  Wiley.    You  take 

-hafxi/rthr^f  ^-^'  -'  --  --" 

" No,  Eli,"  says  I,  firmly.     "  We  can't  tah.  » 
and  .  w„„„„,  ^  ^^  I  ,^  2r^^  ^^J>  n^w 

town,  and  he  just  /,*„  to  let  himself  get  beat  rirtf 

they  re  yours;  and  it's  too  late,  now,  anyhow.    What 
do  you  suppose  that  fool  of  a  Dad  of  mine  did  to  Arthur 
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Wiley  ior  doing  us  out  of  those  chairs?  Throw  him 
over  the  dam,  or  anything  of  that  kind?  Oh,  no  I 
He  just  went  and  bought  some  more  chairs  of  him; 
and  played  right  into  his  hands  and  helped  him  do  what 
he  set  out  to.  And  that's  the  way  it  is  in  the  ministry, 
Eli.  You've  got  to  have  every  low  -.kunk  doing  you 
up;  and  you  can't  go  and  lick  him  for  it  the  way  you'd 
like  to.  Oh,  no ;  you've  got  to  live  by  le  Golden  Rule, 
and  smile  and  look  pleasant  at  the  skunks,  no  matter 
what  they  do  to  you." 

"  That's  right,"  says  Eli.  "  I  wouldn't  be  a  minister 
for  a  farm;  but  if  I  was  one,  I'd  keep  a  shot  gun  to 
preach  to  skunks  with.  You  tell  your  father  that  these 
chairs  are  his,"  says  Eli;  "and  he's  got  to  take  'em 
back,  whether  he  wants  to  or  not." 

But  Dad  wouldn't  take  'em,  just  the  same;  and  he 
told  Eli,  "Oh,  you're  welcome  to  them,  Mr.  Teak," 
says  he  in  his  elegant,  free-handed  style,  as  if  he  had 
money  in  the  bank.  And  the  result  was  that  Eli  had 
some  stylish  chairs,  and  we  had  a  lot  that  looked  like 
the  kind  they  put  in  Noah's  arks,  and  that  came  un- 
glued  in  no  time  and  broke  if  you  looked  at  them;  and 
Arthur  Wiley  had  the  money  that  he  made  on  the 
sacrifice. 

That  was  the  kind  of  man  my  Dad  was :  letting  people 
beat  him  right  and  left,  and  then  rewarding  them  for 
doing  it  1 
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The  whole  family  was  so  disgusted  with  that  chair 
deal,  that  we  made  Dad's  life  miserable  for  him  for 
some  time  after;  and  Irene  would  say:  "There's  the 
cat  on  one  of  the  new  chairs!  Quick,  Dick,  and  get 
her  off,  before  it  breaks  I"  And  I  said:  "Sit  light  on 
that  chair.  Tad,  or  you're  a  goner."  And  Mother  said : 
I  suppose  Arthur  Wiley  paid  his  subscription  to  the 
chujch  m  those  chairs?"  (which  was  just  exactly  what 

And  Dad  would  split  wood  and  mutter  to  himself 
the  way  he  did  when  he  was  working  up  something 
good  and  warm  for  the  church.    And  sure  enough,  the 

r„  n  ",':.''  '°'  '  '^^  °"^  °"  J-°b  and  Esau. 
And  Dad  said  that  some  people  seemed  to  think  that 
humanity  was  divided  into  knaves  and  fools,  like  those 
t^,  and  you  had  got  to  be  either  one  kind  or  the  other. 
Whereas,"  says  Dad,  "there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
honest  man,  even  if  you  do  have  to  hunt  for  one  like 
Diogenes  with  his  lantern." 

He  said,  just  imagine  a  lot  of  people  standing  in  a 
circle  with  their  hands  in  each  other's  pockets,  and  that 
was  modern  society.  While  you  were  picking  somebody 
else  s  pockets,  the  man  h  hind  you  was  picking  yours 
and  so  you  didn't  gain  much  that  way;  and  even  if 
you  did,  It  wouldn't  last,  because  some  other  pick- 
pocket that  was  smarter  than  you  would  come  along 
and  dean  you  out,  just  as  you  had  done  to  the  other 
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fellow;  and  that  was  just  the  smart  kind  of  game  that 
people  were  playing,  he  said.  And  then,  he  waded  into 
the  game  and  called  it  names  for  about  fifteen  minutes, 
till  you  would  think  the  whole  congregation  would  look 
sick.  But  they  didn't.  Fenton  looked  over  at  L.  S. 
Blood  to  see  how  that  set  on  him;  and  Blood  looked  at 
Gerry,  and  Gerry  looked  at  Eli  Teak,  and  Eli  looked 
at  Arthur  Wiley,  and  he  wasn't  there ;  and  every  one 
applied  it  to  some  one  else,  which  is  the  usual  way  with 
sermons. 

As  for  Dad's  argument  about  the  circle  of  pick- 
pockets, I  could  sec  the  weak  point  in  that,  and  so  could 
the  rest  of  hem,  judging  by  their  looks.  Of  course  if 
none  of  the  pickpockets  was  smarter  than  the  rest, 
nobody  would  be  any  better  ofif;  but  that  wasn't  the 
way  of  it,  by  a  jugful.  Some  were  smarter  than  others ; 
and  when  it  came  to  picking  pockets,  the  smart  ones 
would  be  smarter  at  it  than  the  slow  ones,  wouldn't 
they?  And  couldn't  a  good,  smart  man  hang  on  to  his 
own  pockets  wnile  he  was  picking  the  next  man's? 
Well,  I  should  say !  Look  at  Arthur  Wiley,  and  L.  S. 
Blood !  There  was  L.  S.  now,  and  Gerry  and  Fenton 
and  all  our  smartest  men,  sitting  right  there  in  front  of 
Dad  and  listening  with  one  eye !  And  you  saw  that  they 
saw  Dad's  argument  all  right,  but  they  were  willing  to 
take  their  chances.  It  was  a  good  sermon  that  Dad 
preached  them;  but  there  is  always  some  way  of  getting 
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"o-md  any  «rmon  ,h.,  ever  /  he«d;  a„d  y„„  ,„„y 
«e  as  pl.,„  a,  day  ,h.,  ,hey  were  all  of  >e„  „I" 

Well,  our  people  were  a  good-na.ured  lot,  anyhow 

hem  g«Kl  »d  hard,  bec.u«.  they  mostly  appM  « 

church.    And  after  this  sermon  was  over  L  S   Bl2[ 
and  Fenton  and  Gerry  and  Eli  Teak  and  Amsy  ^ 
and  a  lot  of  women  all  came  up  and  congra.ula  II  D»H 
a|^  said  .*^  was  the  kind  of  doc.rlL  t Te^  ^• 
u«  «d  of  that  old  fire  and  brimstone  kind  thatn:^'' 

h^  :ifn-   havTn"""'  """'  '■"'  ^""  ''"'^•-''.  -d 
nc  wasn  t  having  any  success  with  it     Anrf  thJ     -^ 

ourki„d„freligionwaspicki„gup;:„dt;:     r 

-  ever    a„1  '^  ^^  ^'"'"^  "^  J^  -  '«  behind' 

.hCrhts:w^.ra:of:rtf'°'"" 

Dad  was  all  right  in  theoty,  maybefbuTwhen     Zj 
£  *'""  "•  ''"^"'-'  '"^  -rid  "asn-t  built  on  h" 

Bill  and  I  talked  it  over  with  vu  t    i 

in  the  Sunrise  Building  a^ted     f^u*"  ■"■' """^ 
the  truth.  ^""'"'  *»'  'his  was 

tell  em  thmgs  on  Sunday,  that  they  knew  wouldn't 
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be  any  use  to  them  on  week-days.  And  Bill  said  he 
supposed  it  was  because  they  enjoyed  their  cussedness 
more  if  it  was  forbidden  to  them,  just  as  they  did  their 
rum.  Bill  said  that  Dave  Nickerson  went  to  a  temper- 
ance meeting  once  in  a  while,  just  to  whet  up  his  ap- 
petite; and  probably  that  was  why  people  went  to 
church;  to  whet  up  their  appetites  for  business. 

And  then  Eli  said  that  as  nearly  as  he  could  make  out, 
people  seemed  to  all  behave  about  the  same,  no  matter 
what  kind  of  religion  they  had.  "For  example,"  says 
Eli,  "there's  Deacon  Goodrich,  he  pins  his  faith  to 
fire  and  brimstone;  and  L.  S.  Blood  pins  his  to  the 
Golden  Rule,  but  when  it  comes  to  a  business  deal, 
you  couldn't  tell  which  waj  which." 

And  then  Eli  said  that  the  law  was  a  tough  proposi- 
tion ;  and  sometimes  he  wished  he  was  out  of  it,  because 
you  had  to  take  anything  that  came  along,  if  you  wanted 
to  live;  but  it  sort  of  rested  him  to  hear  about  some- 
thing better  once  in  a  while ;  and  he  supposed  that  was 
the  way  with  the  rest  of  them.  And  then  Eli  looked  at 
his  new  chairs,  and  turned  red,  and  twisted  in  one  of 
them,  and  said :  — 

"Dick,  you  tell  your  father  that  since  he  absolutely 
refuses  to  take  back  these  chairs,  I  shall  accept  them  as 
a  present,  and  try  to  return  the  favor  some  day." 

And  Eli  did.  He  subscribed  ten  dollars  to  Dad's 
salary;   and  he  didn't  ask  Dad  to  take  it  out  in  law, 
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called  h.m  Ichabod  Crane,  ,„d  no  end  of  ihinw  but 
I  couldn-.  see  bu.  he  wa,  „  g«Hl  „  .„,  „,  S'  ^^ 
a  good  deal  better  than  „»e,  i,  he  u.s  L  afraid  „',t 

Which  remind,  n,e  tha.  I  w„  just  coming  ou,  of 
E1.S  office  when  Ki.ty  went  by;  and  I  was  going  .„ 
pretend  no.  to  see  her  till  she  go.  nearly  past ;  o^.  e 
^uble  was  I  pretended  so  long  that  she  g,^t  c^^  by 
befote  I  realized  it,  and  .hen  it  was  too  late  ^ 

So  (here  was  ano.her  chance  was.ed  on  .he  desert  air 
«  he  poet  says  I  Oh,  yes,  1  was  p„tty  .mar.  when' 
Kitty  was  around  I 


CHAPTER  XI 

UNCLE  DAN'l  CKUIIP 

SO  there  is  Arthur  Wiley  for  you;  and  if  anybody 
says  that  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard,  I 
would  like  to  show  him  Arthur's  property  in  the 
way  of  real  estate  and  money  out  at  interest  and  a  big 
house  on  Main  Street.  The  only  kind  of  a  transgressor 
whose  way  was  hard  in  Belle  Isle,  was  a  man  that  set 
out  to  walk  by  the  Golden  Rule. 

Take  Amsy  Jenks,  for  instance !  But  never  mind 
about  him  just  yet,  because  first  we  will  consider  a 
specimen  of  the  kind  of  honesty  that  was  practised  in 
Belle  Isle,  which  was  the  celebrated  case  of  Uncle 
Dan'l  Crump. 

Take  one  of  my  business  encounters,  for  instance, 
in  which  I  was  expected  to  get  the  best  of  Uncle  Dan'l 
and,  at  the  same  time,  live  up  to  the  Golden  Rule  I 

"Here,  Dick,"  says  my  Mother,  "I  want  you  to  go 
down  to  the  store  and  get  two  dozen  eggs  and  five 
pounds  of  butter;  and  tell  them  I  want  eggs  this  time, 
and  not  chickens;  and  donX  for  pity's  sake,  let  Tommy 
Dodge  give  you  any  more  of  that  strong  butter,"  says 
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she.    "That  Tommy  is  getting  pretty  near  as  smart 
as  you  are." 

"Not  by  a  long  shot,"  says  I.  "Who  got  that  last 
lot  of  butter  and  eggs,  anyhow;  me  or  Darl?  If  /'«/ 
got  'em,  they'd  have  been  all  right,  Tommy  or  no 
Tommy;  but  Dad  got  'em,  and  so  Tommy  skinned  the 
life  out  of  him,  as  usual." 

••Their  own  minister,  too!"  says  Mother,  looking  as 
if  she'd  like  to  cuff  somebody.     "  I  don't  sec  how  they 
can  look  him  in  the  face  on  Sunday." 
"They  don't.  Mother;   they  just  sit  and  squint  at 
him,  and  think  up  ways  to  get  around  the  Golden  Rule 
that  Dad's  always  talking  about.     If  I  was  a  preacher, 
I'd   give  'em  hell,  as    Dave    Nickerson  says;    only, 
they  wouldn't  take  any  stock  in  that,  either.    As  Dave 
says,  this  town  don't  scare  worth  a  damn." 

••Look  here,"  says  Mother,  "that's  pretty  language 
for  a  boy  of  your  age  I  If  you're  going  to  talk  like  that. 
I  shall  stop  those  violin  lessons  with  Mr.  Nickerson 
before  you  get  to  talking  just  like  him." 

••Bosh I"  says  L  " Mr. Nickcrson's  all  right.  Dave's 
just  as  good  as  the  rest  of  'em.  Just  swears  a  little 
more,  that's  all;  and  if  I  was  Dad,  I'd  hire  him  to 
swear  for  mc." 

•'  Go  along  and  get  those  things,"  says  Mother,  and 
I  went. 

I  was  kind  of  provoked  with  Mother  for  thinking  I 
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.h»  .n,c.  .11  of  our  f.mily  were  p,c..y  ^  „  .  b„  / 
-  •"  except  Dad ;  ,„d  even  he  couldn't  be  be.l  L,, 
"  cMy  as  he  used  to  be.  *^ 

We  got  o.,r  grocerie.  at  Uncle  D.n'l  Crun,p',,  „«,|y 
bec^-  h„  wa,  the  nearest  .tore,  and  one  ojthem  Z 
••  good  M  another.     Uncle  Dan'l  w„  ,he  only  hon..t 

el  u  "  """•    '""'  """  "«»'«''■  "•'•  ""nute  I 

on  a  dry-good,  box  in  front  of  the  place  and  givfng  a 
f«c  lecture  to  any  one  that  came  along  on  how  l„ne«,L 
•"honest  man  felt  in  this  town;  and  how  hard  it  was 
to  do  business  with  every  one  against  him. 

■But  I'm  an  honest  man,  if  I  do  have  to  say  it  my- 

^«    T/"''  '"'"''•  '"  '  ■"■"■'  <"  ^-  •'"'■"P    tone 
i^  he  had.     "  And  I  don't  sell  no  t„bac«,  and  I  don' 

«ll  no  rum ;  and  I  won't  have  'em  in  my  store  ■  and  I 
don't  care  if  ,  do  lose  money  by  it.  /know  I'm  an 
honest  tnan,  and  they  know  it,  too,  no  matter  what  they 
ay;  and  I  tell  you,  an  honest  man  feels  pretty  lonesome 
in  this  town." 

Everybody  in  Belle  Isle  looked  happy  over  their 
busmess  ^tuteness  except  Uncle  Dan'l,  and  he  always 
looked  sad  and  grumpy,  as  if  he  had  just  got  beat  in  a 
busmess  deal  which  he  hadn't,  nobody  in  town  being 
able  to  beat  Uncle  Dan'l  in  a  deal.    Well,  it  all  came  of 
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being  M>  honctt,  I  luppoM,  tnd  feeling  io  b«d  tbout  It, 
berauiie  there  was  nobody  to  keep  you  company. 

Dad  used  to  try  and  cheer  Uncle  Dan'l  up  by  telling 
him  what  an  influence  for  good  he  must  be  in  this  com- 
munlty,  and  how  much  everybody  owed  him  for  set- 
ting them  such  an  example.  Dad  was  telling  this  to 
Uncle  Dan'l  when  I  came  along,  and  Dave  Nickcrson 
was  listening  with  his  game  eye  on  the  angels. 

••Well,"  says  Dave,  taking  a  good  bite  off  a  plug 
of  tobacco,  "I'm  so  damn  virtuous  myself,  I  ain't 
got  no  time  for  nobody  else.  Hades!"  says  Dave,  "a 
man  fcx'ls  lonesome  in  this  town  if  he  happens  o  be 
keepin'  one  o'  the  ten  commandments." 

And  then  Dave  tipped  me  a  wink  and  started  for 
Tub  Wilkins's  hotel,  to  get  some  ginger  pop,  he  said; 
and  Dad  concealed  a  smile  from  Uncle  Dan'l,  who 
looked  like  the  north  side  of  a  tombstone. 

"That  Dave  Nickerson's  a  bad  man,"  says  Uncle 
Dan'l,  in  a  croaking  bullfrog  tone  of  voice.  "  He  smokes 
and  chews  and  spits  and  drinks  and  swears.  Ginger 
pop  I  Humph  I  He  can't  fool  me.  He  don't  go  up 
there  to  Tub  Wilkins's  for  no  ginger  pop,"  says  Uncle 
Dan'l;  "and  what's  more,  I  wouldn't  have  no  boy 
of  mine  taking  lessons  on  the  fiddle  of  him." 

Well,  Dad  tried  to  explain  that  Dave  was  the  best 
fiddler  in  town  and  gave  me  lessons  for  next  to 
nothing  — 
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"Yet,"  Myt  I,  "where  every  one  else  tkint  the  life 
out  of  you  I '• 

"Oh,  not  at  all,  not  at  all  I"  »ay»  Da.l,  hastily,  though 
he  knew  it  wo*  the  truth;  ami  then  went  on  explain- 
Ing  how  Dau  Jldn't  swear  so  very  much  when  I  was 
around;  which  was  so;  and  what  was  more,  he  didn't 
sell  us  any  groceries,  either,  if  DwI  had  cared  to  men- 
tion  it. 

Well,  I  left  Dad  and  Uncle  Dan'l  fixing  it  up  betwi-cn 
them,  while  I  went  in  and  asked  Tommy  Do<lge  for  the 
butter  and  eggs.  Tommy  said  he  had  some  he'd  been 
keeping  for  us,  and  was  going  to  put  'em  up  right  away, 
w  if  they  were  a  little  too  nice  for  anything.  Tommy 
^as  pretty  smart,  I  admit ;  and  every  one  said  he  was 
bound  to  HMcr"Hl;  bu»  I  was  a  little  too  smart  for  him 
that  time. 

"Hold  on  a  minute.  Tommy,"  says  I;  "let's  have  a 
look  at  those  things  before  you  put  'em  up."  Well, 
I  looked  at  those  eggs,  and  they  were  green;  and  I 
smelt  of  that  butter,  and  oh,  my !  and  then  I  said  to 
Tommy  very  politely :  — 

"Lo.k  here.  Tommy,  you  made  a  slight  mistake. 
It  was  butter  I  ordered,  and  not  axle  grease ;  and  as  for 
the  eggs,  you  just  keep  'em  awhile,  and  you'll  ha  a 
flock  of  spring  chickens.  We  don't  want  to  rob  any- 
body up  at  our  house,  Tommy." 
Well,  Tommy  just  looked  at  me  and  lowered  one  eye- 
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l.\:  and  said :  "Well,  somebody  s  got  to  cat  those  things, 
ain't  they?"  ^' 

"That's  all  right,  Tommy:  work  'em  off  on  anybody 
you  like;  only,  you  can't  work  'cm  off  on  us." 

Well,  Tommy  swore  up  hill  and  down  that  the  eggs 
were  just  churned  and  the  butter  was  just  laid;   and 
he'd  been  keeping  'em  a-pi  rposc  for  our  family  (which 
was  a  fact) ;  till  by  and  b>    Uncle  Dan'l  heard  the  fuss 
and  came  in  and  blew  Tommy  up  for  trying  to  work 
off  those  things  on  us,  and  made  him  give  me  some  of  the 
kind  he  ate  himself.     "And  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  I'm  an  honest  man,"  says  Uncle  Dan'l,  "and  I 
don't  intend  to  cheat  nobody,  if  I  can  help  it."    And 
Tommy  just  listened  and  kept  mum  and  winked  at  me, 
as  if  all  that  was  just  playing  to  the  grand  stand. 

Well,  I  took  some  of  Uncle  Dan'l's  butter  that  wasn't 
so  bad ;  but  as  all  the  eggs  were  nearly  ready  to  fly  I 
told  Tommy  I  guessed  I'd  look  a  little  farther,  if  he 
didn't  object. 

Of  course,  Tomi.y  and  I  were  good  friends,  and  he 
used  to  take  me  to  ride  behind  his  gray  horse;  but  we 
both  of  us  knew  that  friendship  was  one  thing  and 
business  was  another;  and  that  neither  of  them 
ought  to  have  anything  to  do  with  each  other.  I'd  be 
ashamed  of  myself  if  I  couldn't  do  business  as  well  as 
the  next  man,  without  having  him  consider  me  all  the 
time,  the  way  Dad  says  we  ought  to.    I  respected 
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Tommy  for  doing  the  best  he  could  with  that  sf  T, 
rotten  as  it  was;  and,  as  he  said,  somebody  had  got  ^o 
eat  it;  only,  I  was  bound  it  shouldn't  be  our  folks. 

But  just  now  it  looked  sort  of  embarrassing  for 
Tommy;  so  Dad  said  he  guessed  we'd  better  be  going, 
because  we  had  another  errand  up  street. 

"Well,  Dad,"  says  I;  "I  got  the  best  of  Tommy 
Dodge  that  time,  didn't  I?" 

"Hum!"  says  Dad,  "I'm  afraid  Tommy  is  a  little 

too  smart ;  but  I  guess  Uncle  Dan'l  is  honest,  any'.ow." 

"Maybe  he  is,"  says  I,  "about  tobacco  and  rum- 

but  when  it  comes  to  butter  and  eggs,  I  just  as  lief  go' 

somewhere  else,  if  there  was  anywhere  to  go." 

"  Fudge,  fudge ! "  says  Dad.  "  Fifteen-year-old  boys 
shouldn't  know  so  much.  Probably  it  was  only  Tommy 
Dodge  that  wanted  to  sell  you  those  things." 

"Yes,  Dad,  and  probably  it  was  only  Tommy  Dodge 
that  kept  them  for  sale,  and  not  Uncle  Dan'l !  It's 
no  use.  Dad,  you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that  Uncle  Dan'l 
Crump  is  the  only  honest  man  in  town,  if  you  listen  to 
him;  and  so  are  all  the  others,  if  you  listen  to  them  • 
but  the  more  they  talk  about  honesty,  the  more  you've 
got  to  look  out." 


<i 


Fudge,  fudge!"  says  Dad, 


enough 

"Maybe 
judge  of  butter 


gc  of  such  matters, 


"you  are  hardly  old 

>> 


Dad,"  says  I;  "but  I'm  a  pretty  good 
ai     eggs,  especially  when  you  can  smell 
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'em  a  yard  or  two  away;  and  if  it's  honest  to  work  otf 
that  kind  on  ministers'  families,  then  Uncle  Dan'l  is 
an  honest  man ;  and  so  is  Arthur  Wiley  and  old  John 
Skinner  and  L.  S.  Blood  and  — " 

"Shi    Shi"  says  Dad.    "Here  comes  Mr.  Blood 
now  I    Good  morning,  Mr.  Blood  I" 

"Morning,  Elder  I"  says  L.  S.,  chipper  as  a  robin, 
the  way  he  always  was  when  he'd  just  been  skinning 
somebody.    "That  was  a  first-class  sermon  you  give 
us  yesterday.  Elder,  about  treasures  in  earthen  vessels. 
That's  just  what  we  are,  Elder,  precisely,  —  earthen 
vessels  with  a  few  good  things  rattling  round  inside  of 
us.    That's  the  plan  we're  built  on,  and  our  duty  is 
to  put  up  with  it  and  have  more  charity  to  our  neigh- 
bor's failin's.    That's  the  kind  of  preachin'  we  need  in 
this  town,  'stid  of  that  old  fire  and  brimstone  kind  that 
nobody  believes  in  no  more,  'cept  old  Elder  Pritchard, 
and  he  ain't  havin'  no  success  with  it.     Charity  to  our 
neighbor's  failin's;  that's  what  we  need,  Elder,  that's 
what  we  need  I" 

Well,  maybe  it  was  what  they  needed;  but  if  I'd 
been  in  Dad's  place,  I'd  have  soused  them  in  brim- 
stone up  to  their  necks,  figuratively  speaking,  as  Dad 
says;  because,  what  they  needed  in  Belle  Isle  was  less 
charity  and  more  particular  fits. 

I  was  pretty  disgusted  with  L.  S.  Blood  on  account 
of  that  watch  he'd  worked  off  on  us;  so  I  just  left  him 
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and  Dad  passing  the  time  of  day  and  went  along  after 
the  eggs. 

Dad  could  say  what  he  liked,  but  I  knew  that  he 
knew  I'd  got  the  best  of  him  in  our  argument,  and  that 
honesty  was  something  besides  not  selling  rum  and 
tobacco.  It  was  what  you  did  sell,  and  not  what  you 
didn't,  that  counted.  And  as  for  those  eggs  and  butter, 
if  you  kept  smart  Eliks  like  Tommy  Dodge  to  work 
'em  off  for  you,  what  was  the  difference? 

And  Gabe  Whittaker,  the  head  man  at  Uncle  Dan'l's, 
was  just  as  smart  as  Tommy  Dodge,  only  smarter. 
Gabe  was  named  after  the  Angel  Gabriel,  I  suppose; 
but  it  failed  to  strike  in  so  deep  that  you  couldn't  tell 
which  was  which  easy  enough.  Gabe  always  looked 
so  good  and  solemn  and  pious  that  it  was  painful  to 
look  at  him.  All  the  same,  people  said  that  Gabe  would 
bear  watching,  when  it  came  to  business;  and  I  guess 
he  would,  judging  by  our  experience.  I  suppose  Uncle 
Dan'l  Crump  was  honest  himself;  but  any  one  could 
afford  to  be  honest,  with  Gabe  Whittaker  and  Tommy 
Dodge  keeping  store  for  him. 

And  that  was  just  the  way  with  all  our  honest  men. 
Deacon  Goodrich  claimed  to  be  awfully  honest,  too,  and 
had  pious  spells  like  Gabe  Whittaker;  but  he  kept  a 
head  man  by  the  name  of  Jim  Cheatham  who  was 
slicker  than  soap  grease;  so  that  the  Deacon's  business 
didn't  suffer  any  to  speak  of. 
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But  the  Deacon  was  a  cheerful  sort  of  chap,  with  a 
good  word  for  everybody,  and  not  groaning  all  the  time 
about  his  honesty  like  Uncle  Dan'l.  Besides,  the 
Deacon  was  Kitty's  father;  and  I  say  when  a  man  has 
done  a  good  thing  like  that,  we  can  afford  to  overlook 
a  few  business  deals  in  his  case. 

Well,  I  had  to  go  all  over  town  after  some  eggs  that 
were  half  decent;  and  when  I  got  home  with  them, 
Mother  said  the  hens  that  laid  those  eggs  were  gone  to 
their  reward,  and  she  wished  the  mar  that  sold  'em 
was  gone  to  his. 

It's  awful  hard  work  to  please  a  woman,  as  the  poet 
says,  especially  with  rotten  eggs. 

Which  reminds  me  that  as  I  was  coming  back  with 
those  eggs,  I  saw  Kitty  coming  up  the  street  in  a  blue 
dress  and  a  white  straw  hat,  in  which  she  looked  just 
liive  an  angel,  as  Irene  said.  Well,  this  time  I  was 
resolved  not  to  lose  the  chance;  so  I  got  all  ready  to 
bow,  when  what  does  Kitty  do  but  sail  by  as  if  there  was 
nobody  in  sight,  although  she  could  see  Bill  and  Charlie 
and  every  one  else  on  the  street ! 

Well,  I  never  saw  anything  so  revengeful  as  a  girl 
is  with  her  prettiest  things  on!  But  I  ought  to 
have  known  it,  because  Irene  always  put  on  her  most 
flamgorgeous  fixings  when  she  was  going  to  be  especially 
mean  to  BJU,  or  Hal,  or  any  of  them.  It's  no  use  setting 
out  to  be  -ood  to  a  girl,  anyhow,  because  you  get  on  a 
good  deal  better  by  treating  them  like  dogs. 
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GOODRICH   AND  CHEATHAM 

AND  that  reminds  me  that  when  Deacon  Goodrich 
heard  of  some  of  my  business  deals  that  Dad 
sat  on,  he  offered  to  take  me  right  into  his 
store,  if  Dad  would  say  the  word. 

And  that  shows  the  difference  between  the  Deacon 
and  Dad.  To  hear  Dad  talk,  you'd  say  I  was  going 
straight  to  the  bow-wows;  and  now,  here  was  the  Dea- 
con oftcring  to  take  me  in,  all  on  account  of  those  very 
deals!  And  only  last  Sunday  Dad  had  preached  on: 
"A  prophet  is  not  without  honor  but  in  his  own  country 
and  in  his  own  house";  and  there  was  I,  right  in  front 
of  him,  and  Dad  never  saw  the  point  I 

It  was  just  like  Dad  to  do  that ;  and  as  if  that  wasn't 
enough,  he  had  to  go  and  say  no  to  the  Deacon's  offer; 
because  Dad  said  he  was  going  to  educate  me.  And 
then  the  Deacon  offered  to  take  Tad  in  (because  Tad 
was  pretty  good  at  a  bargain,  too;  and  Bonus  could 
have  beaten  either  of  us,  only  that  we  were  able  to  lick 
him  as  a  last  resort).  But  Dad  said  he  didn't  want  Tad 
taken  in;  he  was  going  to  educate  him,  too;  and  Bonus 
and  Irene  and  the  whole  lot  of  us. 
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So  I  lost  that  chance,  all  because  Dad  was  so  crazy 
about  education,  -  as  if  that  amounted  to  anything, 
and  as  if  I  wouldn't  have  been  a  good  deal  better  off 
without  it  I  Because,  of  course,  if  I  had  gone  into  the 
Deacon's  store,  maybe  I  could  have  got  to  be  his  partner, 
hkc  Jim  Cheatham,  and  married  Kitty;  but  now,  it 
mightn't  be  so  easy! 

I  was  mad  at  Dad  for  quite  a  while,  on  account  of  his 
mistake;  and  to  show  what  I  missed  by  it,  just  look  at 
the  business  the  Deacon  was  doing  in  Belle  Isle! 

The  Deacon  had  a  big  store  on  the  corner  of  Main 
and  Bridge  streets,  where  he  did  a  flourishing  business 
with  the  honest  farmer,  mostly,  who  used  to  come  into 
town  with  a  load  of  potatoes  and  dirt,  and  old  eggs  and 
strong  butter,  and  so  on,  and  went  out  again  grumbling 
to  beat  the  band  with  a  few  rotten  groceries  and  some 
patent  medicine  for  his  indigestion. 

Henry  GiUy  of  Cattle  Hill  said  that  the  groceries  of 
Belle  Isle  were  eating  the  insides  right  out  of  us.    He 
said  that  our  morals  were  gone  already,  and  that  what 
was  left  of  our  intestines  wouldn't  last  much  longer. 
But  Henry  was  one  of  the  farmers  that  the  Deacon 
did  business  with;   and  how  the  Deacon  ever  got  the 
best  of  any  of  them  was  a  mystery,  considering  how 
smart  they  were  themselves.     But  he  must  have  done 
It  somehow,  because  there  was  his  property  to  show 
for  it. 
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But  all  that  was  no  more  than  what  every  one  did 
if  they  could;  and  the  only  thing  they  could  really 
find  against  the  Deacon  was  that,  living  in  a  big  mansion 
himself,  he  kept  a  ratty  old  ruin  of  a  place,  right  across 
the  road,  which  he  let  to  a  family  of  Frenchmen  at  a 
sacrifice. 

People  said  that  the  Deacon's  cattle  were  stabled 
better;  l)ut  Frenchmen  were  considered  a  long  way 
after  cattle  in  Belle  Isle-that  is,  unless  they  were 
smart  enough  to  make  money,  as  some  were;  but  if 
not,  of  course  they  had  to  put  up  with  what  they 
could  get,  like  the  rest  of  us;  so  what  was  the  use  of 
talking? 

Then  again,  when  that  French  family  got  sick  in  that 
rat-trap,  didn't  the  Deacon  send  them  over  jelly  and 
things,  besides  taking  one  of  them  right  home  with  him 
and  letting  him  sleep  in  the  stable  till  he  was  well  again? 
Yes,  sir !  and  not  many  in  Belle  Isle  would  have  done 
that  much,  though  they  would  all  of  them  have  taken 
the  rent  money  for  the  rat-trap. 

Then  again,  this  rat-trap  of  the  Deacon's  was  no 
worse  than  the  Red  Lion  and  no  end  of  such  places  that 
were  full  of  Frenchmen  and  rats  and  mice  and  fleas  and 
cockroaches  and  leaks  and  rottenness ;  and  that  brought 
m  good  rents  to  old  John  Skinner  and  other  leading 
citizens,  and  that  no  one  objected  to.  So  what  was  the 
use  of  talking  about  the  Deacon,  /  say,  when  the  only 
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real  objection  to  him  was  that  he  was  making  more 
money  at  it  than  the  others? 

Well,  anyhow,  it  was  certain  that  I  would  have 
amounted  to  something,  if  Dad  had  accepted  the  Dea- 
con's offer  to  take  me  in;  because  Jim  CheathPti,  the 
Deacon's  partner,  had  been  taken  in  in  precisely  tht 
same  way,  when  Jim  was  no  older  and  no  smarter  than 
I  was.    And  now  look  at  him  I  -  with  a  house  as  big 
as  the  Deacon's,  and  nobody  knew  how  much  money, 
and  more  business  perspicacity  and  astuteness  than  any 
man  in  town,  except,  maybe,  the  Deacon  himself;  and 
even  ke  would  always  call  on  Jim  when  they  got  into  a 
tight  place;  and  the  way  Jim  would  snatch  victory  out 
of  the  jaws  of  defeat  was  a  caution  to  cats  I 

For  instance,  the  winter  that  Goodrich  and  Cheatham 
got  stuck  on  about  seventeen  barrels  of  chickens  that 
had  spoiled  in  a  spell  of  warm  weather. 

It  looked  for  a  while  as  if  those  chickens  were  bound 
to  be  a  dead  loss  to  the  concern;  because  they  couldn't 
possibly  be  worked  off  on  anybody  in  town,  as  every  one 
had  turned  up  their  noses  at  them,  and  even  the  ministers 
refused  them  at  a  sacrifice;  so  it  looked  as  if  there  was 
forty  dollars  gone  to  the  dogs ! 

People  came  and  looked  at  those  chickens  and  shook 
their  heads  and  went  away.  For  a  while,  there  was  some 
hopes  of  the  new  Baptist  minister,  whose  salary  would 
make  it  an  object  for  him  to  invest  where  he  could  -^et 
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the  most  for  his  money;  but  he  never  even  showed  up, 
though  Jim  Cheatham  se.  t  round  word  to  him  by  a 
leading  parishioner,  who  never  forgave  the  minister 
for  not  taking  his  advice;  and  people  said  it  was  too 
bad,  because  that  first  mistake  of  the  new  minislc.'s 
was  the  beginning  of 
his  end. 

But  just  as  the  Dea- 
con had  abandoned 
all  hope  and  was 
thinking  that  the  best 
he  could  do  was  to 
make  a  Christmas 
present  of  the  chickens 
to  the  poor,  and  get 
what  credit  for  benev- 
olence there  was  in  it, 
in  steps  Jim  Cheat- 
ham and  says : — 

"  Tell     you     what 
we'll  do,"  says  Jim. 
"Send  'em  up  to  the  camp  and  let  the  men  eat  'eml 
They  got  good  appetites,"  says  he. 

So  those  chickens  went  up  to  the  camp  where  Goodrich 
and  Cheatham's  men  were  getting  out  lumber  for  them; 
and  sure  enough,  they  ate  them  like  anything,  and  saved 
the  Deacon  about  forty  dollars'  worth  of  pork  and  beans  I 
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So  it  wtt«  no  wonder  that  the  Deacon  set  a  j^at  store 
by  Jim  and  that  the  rest  of  us  couldn't  help  admirin« 
him.  because  very  few  would  have  thought  of  getting 
rid  of  those  chickens  in  that  way;    and  even  Arthur 
Wiley  had  advocated  feeding  them  to  the  hogs  as  the 
best  way  of  getting  them  fed  to  us  after  a  while;  and 
nobody  but  Jim  had  the  genius  to  fc^.l  them  to  the 
very  men  who  were  making  a  lot  of  monev  for  him  up 
in  the  woo<Js;  and  we  had  to  admit  that  he  knew  more 
than  any  of  us  alwui  the  secret  of  success 

Nobody  saw  it  in  Jim  when  he  was  running  around 
the  streets  l.ke  any  of  us  boys;  but  the  Deacon  did; 
and  they  say  that  this  was  how  it  happened 

They  say  the  Deacon  caught  Jim  hooking  his  apples 
out  behmd  the  house,  when  Jim  was  about  my  age. 
That  was  nothing,  of  course;  only.  Jim  wasn't  hooking 
them  m  the  usual  style,  with  nothing  to  put  them  in 
but  h,s  pockets.  No.  sir  I  Jim  had  brought  along  a 
good-sized  hand-cart  and  was  going  to  cart  off  the 
whole  orchard! 

Well,  the  minute  the  Deacon  laid  eyes  on  that  hand- 
cart,  he  saw  the  business  astuteness  there  was  in  if 
and  then  he  looked  at  Jim  and  saw  that  there  was  his' 
future  partner;  only,  he  saw  that  Jim's  genius  was 
wasted  on  such  small  enterprises  as  hooking  apples. 
So  he  takes  J,m  right  into  business  with  him  on  the  spot  • 
and  everything  that  Jim  had  done  since  then  had  more' 
than  justified  the  Deacon's  opinion. 
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At  least,  thi«  U  what  they  say;  but  I  didn't  believe 
there  was  much  truth  in  it ;  I  believe  it  was  just  a  grind 
that  they  told  on  Jim  to  Ulustratc  his  business  per- 
spicacity. 

And  then  again,  it  didn't  look  like  Jim  Cheatham  to 
go  after  anybody's  apples  with  nothing  but  a  hand- 
cart  I  No,  Jim  would  have  wanted  a  four-horse  team 
along  with  him,  or  maybe  a  railroad  train. 

So  I  couldn't  sec  what  fjossiblc  objection  Dad  could 
have  to  letting  the  Deacon  take  me  in  and  do  as  well  by 
me  as  he  had  by  Jim  Cheatham. 

Dad  talked  about  education !  But  wasn't  a  business 
education  the  kind  wc  needed  in  this  country?  And 
couldn't  Jim  Cheatham,  with  no  education  at  all,  make 
more  money  than  all  the  college  graduates  in  the  U.S.? 
Well,  I  should  say  I 

I  never  did  see  the  beat  of  Dad  for  flying  in  the  face 
of  Providence,  and  he  a  minister,  too  I 

All  the  same,  when  Hal  Goodrich  told  me  about  his 
father's  offer,  and  how  Dad  was  going  to  educate  the 
whole  lot  of  us,  and  then  snickered  over  it,  as  if  it  was 
something  funny,  I  began  to  get  mad,  and  I  said  to 
him:  — 

"What's  the  matter  with  Dad's  educating  us,  if  he 
wants  to?" 

"Oh,  nothing,"  says  Hal,  "if  he  can  do  it." 

"Well,  he  can,"  says  I;  "and  he  will,  too,  if  he  sets 
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get  macf,  himself. 

"Well,  then,  don't  be  quite  m  funny  tbout  my  Dad- 
because  he'.  «ot  u  much  R-n*  aa  youra  haa.  if  It  donU 
all  run  to  storekeeping." 

"Oh.  go  on  I"  says  Hal.  "We  wouldn't  have  you  in 
our  store  for  a  farm." 

"No.  you  wouldn't,"  says  I.  "because  you  couldn't: 
«)  don  t  go  swelling  round  about  your  little  old  store 
business  What's  that  amount  to?  Why,  my  father 
and  mother  are  both  college  graduates  I"  says  I. 

Well,  for  a  single  instant,  Hal  was  speechless-   be- 
cause he  knew  as  well  as  I  did  that  all  you  could' rake 
and  scrape  could  net'er  make  up  for  not  being  a  college 
graduate;  and  there  wasn't  a  single  one  of  them  in  Ws 
family,    It  made  Hal  so     ..    to  think  of  it,  that  the 
mmute  he  recovered  his  wind,  he  gave  his  opinion  of  me 
at  great  length;  and  I  just  listened  and  took  it  all  in 
and  made  up  my  mind  to  let  Irene  know  what  he  thought 
of  her  family.    And  I  knew  that  Hal  gave  Kitty  his 
opinion  of  ours;   because  the  next  time  I  saw  her,  she 
just  gave  me  one  look  and  passed  me  coldly  by  on  the 
other  side. 

But  I  didn't  care,  and  I  told  Irene  it  would  be  a  cold 
sad  day  for  her  when  she  married  Hal  Goodrich;  and 
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I  told  her  why;  ami  »he  .naiil  she  wis  glad  I  gtvc  h  to 
him,  -M  If  our  family  wasin't  an  kockI  as  thcirii  ever 
thought  of  being.  And  the  didn'l  want  me  to  go  into 
that  ttorc.  or  any  of  them,  «he  said;  and  we'd  show 
them  whether  wc  were  hanging  on  to  their  coat  tails, 
or  not  I 

And  after  that,  Irene  and  Hal  were  out  for  about  a 
month;  and  I  was  glarl  of  it  and  hoi)ed  it  would  be 
permanent;  but  it  wasn't,  because  Hal  got  over  his 
grumps  and  came  around  and  told  Irene  he  was  sorry 
for  what  he  said  to  me;  and  he  hadn't  intended  any 
reflection  on  Dad,  because  he  considered  him  a  v.ry 
fine  man,  and  so  on. 

So  we  had  to  let  it  go  at  that,  of  course ;  but  I  almost 
wished  we  hadn't;  and  while  the  row  was  on,  I  asked 
Bill  Grey  to  come  in  to  supjKT  on  the  way  home  from 
gunning  up  in  Mason's  woods.  But  just  as  we  got  to 
the  house,  wc  saw  Hal  Goodrich's  buggy  in  front  of 
the  door;  and  Bill  said  he  guessed  he  was  due  at  the 
bam. 

And  just  then  Hal  came  out  of  the  house  looking 
huffy  and  drove  off  without  saying  boo  to  either  of  us. 

"What  do  you  s'pose  ails  him  now?"  says  I. 

"Same  as  ails  him  about  half  the  time,  I  guess" 
says  Bill.  ' 

"Oh,  come  on  in  now,"  says  I;  but  Hill  wouldn't; 
and  I  knew  it  was  all  because  Hal  Goodrich's  buggy 
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Sc;  that  was  what 


had  been  in  front  of  the  door, 
ailed  BUI,  I  guess. 

But  he  was  right  about  Hal,  just  the  same,  because, 
half  the  time,  Hal  was  one  of  the  best  fellows  alive, 
and  the  other  half  he  was  as  grumpy  as  Uncle  Dan'l 
Crump.  And  then  again,  he  would  have  pious  spells 
that  lasted  a  month  or  so,  and  were  very  hard  on  you 
while  they  lasted ;  and  then  he  would  recover  from  these 
and  be  himself  for  a  while  and  then  have  a  relapse,  that 
was  worse  than  ever. 

That  was  Hal  Goodrich  all  over;  and,  as  Irene 
said,  just  as  you  got  to  liking  him  a  little,  he  would 
have  a  spell  come  on;  and  then  it  was  good-by  for 
three  months  1 

So  there  were  more  reasons  than  one  why  I  almost 
wished  that  that  row  had  been  permanent ;  only,  of 
course,  Hal  was  Kitty's  brother,  and  the  two  families 
had  always  been  on  good  terms;  and  that  made  it 
awkward  to  keep  it  up  forever. 

And  after  all,  I  respected  the  Deacon  for  respecting 
me ;  and  if  Hal  would  only  be  half  decent,  I  was  willing 
to  do  the  same  for  peace  in  the  family,  though  I  would 
rather  have  had  Bill  for  a  brother-in-law 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SAM    LARKER's    studio 

WELL,  by  this  time,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  say 
something  about  my  looks,  though  my  idea 
is  that  looks  don't  amount  to  much  as  long 
as  you  are  good  at  a  bargain  and  popular  with  the  girls. 
Not  that  I  was  worrying  much  over  most  of  them ; 
but  I  did  speculate  some  about  Kitty;  and  for  this 
reason,  I  was  naturally  aggravated  by  the  pictures  I 
had  taken  of  me  at  Sam  Larker's  gallery,  which  made 
me  out  an  object  of  pity,  like  McClosky  after  he  fled 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  got  married  to  forty  fat  wives; 
and  Sam  Larker  made  me  look  as  if  I  was  just  married 
to  fifty  or  sixty  and  had  recently  picked  a  quarrel  with 
the  whole  of  them. 

Now,  this  gallery  of  Sam's  was  a  one-horse  aflTair 
that  had  come  along  on  wheels  away  back  in  the 
middle  of  the  century  and  got  stuck  in  a  bog  off  Main 
Street,  and  stayed  there  ever  since.  And  next,  Sam 
came  along  and  got  stuck  in  the  same  bog  and  rcchris- 
tened  the  gallery  a  studio  and  advertised  himself  in 
both  papers  as  an  art  connoisseur  and  an  expert  physi- 
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ognomist,  till  everybody  was  crazy  to  get  taken  before 
It  was  too  late  at  the  bargain  prices  offered  by  Sam. 

I  must  say  that  my  suspicions  were  awakened  the 
mmute  I  saw  that  word  bargain;  but  Mother  said 
that  now  was  the  time  for  all  of  us  to  get  taken  and 
preserved  just  as  we  were.  I  said  that  preserves  were 
what  we  would  probably  look  like;  but  Dad  rebuked 
me  for  my  scepticism,  and  Mother  and  Irene  were 
ninnmg  the  thing,  anyhow,  so  I  had  to  give  in  and  go 
with  the  crowd. 

Sam  was  a  tall,  lanky,  cheeky-looking  young  chap, 
in  a  check  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he  looked  about  as 
much  like  an  art  "connisoor"  as  he  did  like  the  prophet 
Balaam.    All  you  had  to  do  was  to  cast  one  glance  at 
Sam  prancing  down  Main  Street  in  that  suit  of  clothes 
to  know  what  kind  of  pictures  you  would  get  at  his 
studio;  but  most  people  will  believe  a  pack  of  lies  that 
they  read  m  a  newspaper  sooner  than  they  will  believe 
their  senses.    So  every  one  looked  at  Sam's  advertise- 
ment, instead  of  looking  at  him,  and  said:  "My  how 
cheap  for  expert  'physmahogany'!    Let  us  pre'serve 
ourselves!"  and  so  on. 

Well,  our  family  had  some  daguerreotypes  taken 
because  they  were  the  best  bargain;  and  of  all  the 
cancatures  that  ever  came  out  of  that  studio,  ours  were 
a  little  the  worst ! 

Mother  looked  like  the  drunkard's  wife  in  a  temper- 
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ance  play;  and  Dad  looked  like  her  husband  with  a 
jag  on;  and  Irene  resembled  the  daughter  who  brings 
home  the  beer  from  around  the  comer;  and  Tad  and 


Sam  PKANaNo  down  Main  Strekt. 

Bonus,  who  were  taken  together,  looked  as  sad  and 
suffering  as  the  two  orphans  after  rum  had  done  its 
accursed  work.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  mine !  You 
could  see  that  I  was  following  in  Dad's  evil  footsteps; 
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and  there  were  a  lot  of  freckles  that  had  been  brought 
out  by  the  wind  and  which  Sam  enlarged  to  the  size  of 
toddy  blossoms.  And  me  with  my  hair  plastered  down 
like  a  pancake  and  looking  uglier  than  sin  because  I'd 
got  to  have  it  done ! 

"There  now,  Mother,  what  did  I  tell  you?"  says  1. 
"I  suppose  that  was  how  you  wanted  us  preserved  !" 

Well,  the  whole  family  nearly  had  a  fit  over  those 
pictures.  Dad  just  gave  one  look  at  his  and  left  for 
his  study;  and  Mother  said  that  hers  should  never  be 
seen  on  earth;  and  Tad  burst  into  tears  at  his;  and 
Bonus  surveyed  his  awhile  and  said  he  wondered  if 
that  was  what  was  designated  as  artistic  physiognomy. 
And  Irene  laughed  till  she  cried  at  the  whole  lot ;  and 
then  she  vowed  that  mine  was  a  perfect  likeness;  and 
that  the  artist  had  caught  me  in  a  characteristic  expres- 
sion. 

And  that  wasn't  the  last  of  it,  either.  A  while  after 
that,  I  came  home  one  afternoon,  and  there  were  Kitty 
and  Irene  sitting  in  front  of  our  open  fire  in  the  parlor, 
and  giggling  and  tickling  over  that  picture  of  me! 
And  Kitty  looked  up  and  said,  "Why,  Dick,  I  never 
supposed  — "  and  then  went  to  giggling  again. 

Well,  /  never  supposed,  for  my  part,  that  a  sister  of 
mine  would  betray  me  in  that  way;  and  I  just  grabbed 
that  thing  out  of  Irene's  clutches  and  threw  it  into  the 
fire ;  but  Irene  rescued  it  in  the  nick  of  time  and  vowed 
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she  was  going  to  keep  it  for  ever  and  ever  and  show  it 
to  all  the  girls;  and  she  did. 

Before  that,  Irene  used  to  say  that  if  I  behaved  as 
well  as  I  looked,  I  would  be  all  right;  and  I  said,  if 
she  looked  the  way  she  behaved  to  me,  she  would 
stop  a  town  clock ;  and  the  event  proved  that  I  was 
right. 

Well,  Kitty  tried  to  patch  it  up  by  saying  that  they 
had  taken  some  of  her  that  were  just  as  bad ;  and  Bill 
said  that  those  pictures  did  me  injustice ;  and  that  they 
had  served  him  the  same  way;  and  that  consoled  me 
some,  because  Bill  was  about  the  best-looking  fellow 
in  town ;  and  if  Sam  had  made  a  failure  of  him,  what 
could  I  expect  ? 

Well,  that  studio  of  Sam  Larker's  was  one  of  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  world,  and  no  mistake.  And 
Sam  stuck  up  his  masterpieces,  consisting  of  all  our 
leading  citizens,  in  a  frame  by  the  door  where  they 
could  be  seen  of  men;  and  such  a  rogues'  gallery  as 
they  made  was  never  seen  on  earth ! 

There  were  Uncle  Dan'l  Crump  and  Tub  Wilkins 
and  Arthur  Wiley  and  L.  S.  Blood,  and  Dr.  Barker  and 
Editor  Stackpole  and  Deacon  Goodrich  and  Jim  Cheat- 
ham, and  Gerry  and  Fenton  and  Eli  Teak,  and  Dave 
Nickerson  (who  said  he  was  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  such 
company),  and  everybody  in  town,  nearly,  except  old 
John  Skinner,  who  was  too  mean  to  get  taken  at  any 
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price.  And  Dad's  picture  was  at  the  top,  as  if  he  were 
the  pastor  of  the  flock  I 

Well,  when  I  saw  thai,  I  nearly  fainted ;  but  I  man- 
aged to  totter  home  and  tell  Dad  that  it  reminded  me 
of  the  chaplain  of  a  penitentiary,  and  that  all  they 
needed  was  a  fighting  cut  and  a  striped  suit  apiece  to 
complete  the  effect. 

But  that  was  how  they  always  served  you  in  Belle 
Isle,  whether  it  was  pictures  or  groceries  or  dry-goods 
or  rum  or  religion  or  politics:  it  was  all  tarred  with 
the  same  stick. 

Dad  said  we  must  make  the  best  of  such  things  and 
do  what  we  could  to  improve  them ;  and  I  suppose  we 
must ;  only,  my  idea  was  that  the  best  way  to  go  at  it 
would  be  to  give  Sam  Larker  a  good  coat  of  tar  and 
feathers;  and  the  same  to  all  the  artists  of  his  kind; 
only,  if  we  did,  the  whole  town  would  look  like  feather 
dusters  in  no  time,  and  the  supply  of  tar  and  feathers 
would  give  out  before  we  were  half  through  with  the 
job. 

I  told  Dad  that  I  never  saw  such  simple  and  inno- 
cent people  as  we  had  in  this  town;  and  if  there  was 
any  one  to  lick  them  for  it,  you  would  hear  nothing 
but  yells  from  morning  till  night ;  and  that  that  was 
the  kind  of  preaching  they'd  get  from  me,  if  /  was  a 
minister. 

"Fudge,  fudge !"  says  Dad.    "You're  like  all  boys; 
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and  if  you  don't  see  results  inside  of  two  minutes,  you 
get  tired  and  quit.  Look  at  that  garden,"  says  he. 
"  Do  you  expect  to  get  a  crop  out  of  it  by  just  scratch- 
ing it  once  or  twice  with  a  hoc?  And  people  arc  just 
like  that,"  says  he.  "You've  got  to  plough  'em  and 
harrow  'em  and  plant  'em  and  weed  'em  and  water  'em ; 
and  then  in  due  time,  maybe  you'll  see  the  results." 

"Yes,  I  see  'em !"  says  I;  "and  if  I  was  running  a 
pig  pen,  and  turned  out  such  results  as  we've  got  in 
this  town,  I'd  retire  from  the  business." 

"  Fudge,  fudge !"  says  Dad.  "  Look  at  your  Mother 
and  me  1  How  much  result  do  we  see  yet  awhile  for 
all  we've  taught  to  you  ?  Maybe  we  ought  to  give  you 
up  as  a  bad  job  ?  "  says  he. 

Well,  that  was  Dad  —  always  descending  to  person- 
alities when  his  arguments  ran  short.  So  I  merely 
told  him  that  of  course  I  didn't  pretend  to  be  the  credit 
to  him  that  Arthur  Wiley  and  old  John  Skinner  and 
Sam  Larker  were;  but  probably,  by  the  time  I  was 
as  old  as  they  were,  he  would  be  as  proud  of  me  as  he 
was  of  them;  and  I  tell  you,  that  settled  Dad,  because 
he  saw  it  was  a  sockdologer;  and  all  he  could  say 
was,  "Fudge,  fudge,"  and  retire  in  confusion  to  his 
study. 

But  he  knew  I  was  right,  just  the  same ;  and  that  all 
the  Belle  Islers  ever  thought  of,  after  about  fifty  years 
of  ploughing  and  harrowing  and  planting  and  weeding, 
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and  so  on.  was  how  to  naU  up  each  other's  skins  to  the 
barn  door. 

But  Bill  .ml  I  never  .kinn«l  e«h  other,  ,m|  «>„«. 
times  I  wondered  why;  bec»u«  we  M  oceans  o£ 
chances. 
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THE  BOUNCER 

WELL,  there  was  a  man  in  our  town,  and  he 
wasn't  so  wondrous  wise,  either,  because  he 
took  stock  in  the  Golden  Rule  on  week-days; 
and  that  man  was  Amsy  Jenks;  and  we  shall  sec  what 
happened  to  him. 

Amsy  Jenks  was  a  man  that  every  one  imposed  on. 
Not  but  what  he  was  big  enough  to  take  his  own  part, 
being  upwards  of  seven  feet  high,  or  thereabouts ;  only, 
he  was  so  good-natured  and  obliging  and  anxious  to 
lend  things  that  you  could  borrow  his  axe  or  his  saw  or 
his  wheelbarrow  or  his  horse  or  his  cattle  or  anything 
that  was  his,  and  not  bring  it  back  for  six  months,  and 
when  you  did  at  last,  he  would  ask  you  if  you  were  sure 
you  were  done  with  it. 

And  he  and  Mrs.  Amsy,  who  was  just  like  him,  were 
Dad's  right-hand  men  at  church  and  everywhere  else ; 
and  they  always  took  a  favorable  view  of  the  sermons 
and  the  way  things  were  going,  and  brought  us  up 
something  we  would  like  every  now  and  then ;  and  the 
result  was  that  Amsy's  family  was  the  worst  imposed 
on  of  any  family  in  town. 
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Evjn  ,f  Amny  caught  you  borrowing  his  apples,  he 
wouldn't  do  anything  about  it;  but  Dad  said,  if  he 
caught  us  borrowing  any  of  Amsy's  apples,  we  would 
get  an  extra  dose  of  the  stick;  because  any  one  that 
would  hook  apples  from  Amsy  Jenks  was  too  mean  to 
'»ve.  All  the  same,  you  will  notice  a  lot  of  that  kind  of 
people  whu  are  living  in  this  world  and  beating  the 
Oolden-Rulers  to  a  Hnish. 

It  must  be  nice  to  live  by  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
have  your  axe  at  Brown's,  and  your  saw  at  Jones's,  and 
your  wheelbarrow  at  Smith's,  and  the  rest  of  your 
stulT  where  it  will  do  the  most  good;  and  no  doubt 
Amsy  enjoyed  it  more  than  I  would  in  his  place 

Well,  great  is  your  rewarrj  in  heaven.  I  suppose;  but 
as  for  this  earth,  was  Amsy  loaded  up  with  real  estate 
and  mortgages  on  suflfering  farmers  ?    Well,  not  exactly 
The  Golden  Rule  doesn't  reward  you  with  such  bless- 
mgs  as  that;   and  hence.  Amsy  was  blessed  with  a 
large  family  and  a  house  not  half  as  big  as  the  Deacon's 
and  a  lot  of  borrowing  neighbors  who  kept  him  trimmed 
down  to  lowest  terms  in  the  way  of  wheelbarrows  and 
garden  tools  and  horses  and  harnesses  and  spare  cash 
and  so  on,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  was  so  tall  and 
thm. 

And  did  they  nominate  him  for  congressman  or  any 
office  of  mfluence  and  emolument  ?  Catch  them,  when 
they  could  get  some  sharp  son  of  a  smart  EUk  who      ' 
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had  skinned  his  way  to  affluence ;  and  when  they  bad 
found  the  biggest  pirate  of  the  bunch,  they  would  say 
that  the  Inteamts  of  our  State  and  nation  were  safe  in 
the  hands  of  our  honored  fellow-citizen  who  had  de- 
monstrated his  |)olitical  capacity  by  his  business  astute- 
ness. 

Once  they  did  happen  to  elect  Amsy  assessor  by  mis- 
take; but  the  minute  they  found  out  he  was  going  to 
treat  every  one  alike  instead  of  bowing  down  to  the 
business  interests,  they  got  rid  of  him  in  no  time. 

And  such,  no  doubt,  was  Dad's  programme;  to  have 
us  all  become  as  easy  and  workable  as  him  and  Amsy, 
and  have  our  skins  nailed  up  to  the  barn-doors  of  Belle 
Isle. 

True,  Dad  denies  this,  and  says  if  we  all  of  us  were 
angels  together  there  would  be  no  scalps  taken ;  and 
maybe  there  wouldn't,  if  ifs  and  ands  were  pots  and 
pans.  But  meanwhile,  with  such  angels  as  Arthur 
Wiley  and  Old  John  Skinner  to  deal  with,  I  claimed 
that  the  less  you  had  to  do  with  the  Golden  Rule  the 
better. 

Look  at  Dad  himself,  for  instance !  Wasn't  he  for- 
ever getting  into  trouble  by  being  too  honest?  Well, 
I  should  say  I  Even  when  we  started  for  Belle  Isle,  and 
Dad  had  the  chance  of  a  lifetime  to  pass  Bonus  for 
nothing  by  simply  stretching  a  point  as  to  his  age,  he 
missed  it  as  usual,  and  owned  right  up  that  Bonus  was 
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•  year  over  the  limit ;  and  it  came  near  coating  the 
family  ten  dollar*;  only,  the  ticket  man  wa>  lo  aaton- 
iahcd  at  Dad'i  honesty  that  he  said,  Oh,  well,  consider- 
ing  that  Dad  had  such  a  tribe  to  transport,  they  would 
consider  Bonus  an  infant  this  time. 

Such  a  narrow  escape  as  that  ought  to  have  been  a 
warning  to  Dad ;  but  no,  he  kept  right  on  getting  us 
into  trouble  by  being  too  honest  and  telling  the  truth 
in  the  face  of  Providence.  And  he  kept  aiding  and 
abetting  Amsy  in  the  same  proceedings  till  the  two  of 
them  looked  like  lambs  led  to  the  slaughter. 

But  as  for  Bill  and  me,  we  discussed  the  problem  over 
a  fresh  supply  of  old  Bugbec's  apples  at  Gerry's  boaid 
pile,  and  decided  that  the  Golden  Rule  was  not  for  this 
world;  and  to  prove  it  beyond  pcradventurc,  as  Dad 
aays.  I  told  Bill  the  following  tale  of  my  artless  child- 
hood, when  heaven  was  still  hanging  around  me,  in 
the  words  of  the  poet :  — 

"Well,  Bill,"  says  I,  "it  was  this  way.  You  see, 
Dad  had  gone  off  to  exchange  with  another  minister, 
and  I  was  glad  of  it ;  because  we  always  had  an  extra 
good  dinner  at  such  times  for  the  minisier,  whoever  he 
was,  that  was  staying  at  our  house;  and  Dad  always 
had  just  as  good  a  dinner,  wherever  he  went,  so  that 
was  all  right. 

"Well,  this  particular  Sunday,  Bill,  the  dinner  was 
particularly  good;   and  Mother  was  looking  particu- 
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Urly  plt-awd,  bctaunc  wc  thjldrcn  were  Uhavlnj?  par 
tiiularly  nice;   ami  to  wind  up  with,  thm-  was  a  big 
dish  of  oranges  with  a  Itoumvr  on  top  which  'lad  and 
Emerson  and  Irene  and  I  all  eywl  with  a  w'  hful  eye. 

"Well,  with  bate<l  breath  we  waithed  Ivlothcr  take 
that  bourn er  off  the  pile  and  put  it  on  a  plate;  and 
then  wc  could  contain  ourselve»  no  lonner,  and  we  all 
of  us  up  and  shouted  with  one  voice,  'I  8i>eak  for  the 
bouncer!* 

"Well,  as  I  spoke  first,  I  ought  to  have  got  It;  but 
did  I?  Not  on  your  life  I  didn't,  not  while  Mother 
was  running  things.  Speechless  with  indignation,  she 
takes  that  bouncer  and  planks  it  down  in  front  of  the 
minister,  who  had  done  nothing  to  deserve  it,  and  who, 
realizing  this,  br  something,  takes  the  bouncer  and 
planks  it  down  in  front  of  the  most  deserving  one  of 
the  bunch." 

"Which  one  was  that?"  says  Bill,  interrupting. 
"He  stands  before  you,"  says  I. 

"Thought  so,"  says  Bill.  "Proceed."  And  I  pro- 
ceeded. 

"  But  alas,  Bill,  it  was  no  use.  Mother  wouldn't  let 
me  keep  it,  and  the  minister  had  to  eat  it,  if  it  choked 
him  to  death,  which,  I  am  happy  to  say,  it  pretty  near 
did. 

"Well,  you  better  believe.  Bill,  that  after  he  was 
gone  there  was  something  to  pay;  and  Mother  threat- 
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encd  to  inform  Dad,  with  awful  results  in  prospect  for 
me  and  lyee  Wowo,  because  we  were  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Idte  cataclysm.    But  at  last  Mother  relented 
so  far  as  to  let  us  off  with  a  long  lecture  full  of  moral 
chestnuts,  such  as  are  only  one  remove  from  a  licking- 
and   even  then,  you  don't   know  which  you  would 
rather  take.     '  Didn't  I  always  teU  you,'  says  she,  '  that 
It  was  better  to  give  than  to  receive;  and  wasn't  that 
m  the  last  Sunday  School  lesson  ?    And  yet,  the  minute 
you  had  a  chance  to  put  it  in  practice,  you  must  go 
beh .  ving  like  a  lot  of  little  pigs,  right  before  the  min- 
ister!' 

"•Well,  now.  Mother,'  says  I,  'how  can  you  expect 
us  to  get  a  thing  like  that  the  first  time  without  any 
previous  practice?  But  just  you  give  us  another 
chance,  and  see  how  nice  we'll  give  up  the  bouncer  to 
others,  no  matter  how  bad  we  want  it  ourselves.' 

'" WeU,'  says  Mother,  'we'll  try  it.  Here  is  another 
bouncer  which  I  was  keeping  for  the  one  that  behaved 
the  best.  Now  let's  see  which  of  you  two  will  give  it 
up  to  the  other.'" 

"Well,  Bill,  I  took  that  bouncer  and  looked  it  all 
over,  knowing  that  I  should  never  see  it  again,  and  then 
holdmg  it  out  to  lyee  Wowo,  and  turning  away  my  eyes 
from  temptation,  I  said,  'Here,  sister,  you  may  have  it.' 
"'No,  brother,  you  may  have  it,'  says  she,  handing 
It  sweetly,  but  wishfully,  back. 
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'•'No,  sister,  you  may  have  it,'  says  I,  nobly. 

'"Thank  you,  brother,'  says  she. 

"Well,  I  looked  at  that  bouncer,  and  at  lyee  Wowo 
in  calm,  triumphant  possession  of  it.  and  realized  too 
late  that  once  more  had  she  been  too  smart  for  me,  as 
with  a  breaking  heart  I  sobbed,  'The  next  time,  /  was 
gomg  to  say  thank  youl' 

"So  there  you  are.  Bill,"  says  I;  "and  that  is  how 
the  Golden  Rule  always  works.  The  noblest  and  best 
Will  always  be  the  one  to  get  left,  and  the  smartest  and 
piggishest  will  always  be  the  one  to  say  thank  you  " 

Well,  I  told  that  story  to  Bill,  trusting,  among  other 
thmgs,  to  give  him  a  side-light  on  lyee  Wowo  :  J  lead 
him  to  suspect  that  maybe  she  was  human  after  all 
and  not  so  angelic  as  to  discourage  all  hope;  and  Bill 
never  saw  the  point,  of  course,  and  merely  remarked 
hat  he  didn't  see  why  children  should  be  expected  to 
hve  up  to  things  that  grown-ups  wouldn't  touch  with  a 
ten-foot  pole. 

"Every  one  in  this  town  is  grabbing  for  the  bouncer 
day  and  night,"  says  Bill;  "and  the  one  that  gets  it 
has  every  one  else  licking  dirt  off  of  his  boots  " 

And  then  I  said,  "Bill,"  says  I,  "if  there's  any  such 
thing  as  God's  truth,  you've  said  it  I" 

Now,  if  this  doesn't  prove  that  the  Golden  Rule  is  not 
for  this  world,  what  does  it  prove? 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  FELL  DESTROYER 

WHILE  Dad  was  battling  with  sin  in  the  pulpit, 
the  rest  of  us  were  doing  what  we  could 
with  temperance  meetings  at  Goodrich's 
Hall,  the  same  place  where  our  church  held  services. 
About  everything  was  held  in  Goodrich's  Hall, — 
church  and  temperance  meetings  and  dances  and  the- 
atricals and  church  fairs  and  county  fairs,  and  so  on. 

Dad  and  Elder  Pritchard  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  temperance,  which  was  h  great  concession  from 
Elder  Pritchard;  because,  when  we  first  came  to  Belle 
Isle,  Elder  Pritchard  gave  out  that  Dad  would  go  to  the 
nether  regions  sure,  for  preaching  the  Golden  Rule 
instead  of  fire  and  brimstone.  But  one  night,  Dad 
showed  them  what  he  could  do  on  the  temperance 
platform  when  he  turned  himself  loose;  and  wound 
up  with,  "If  there  is  no  one  else  to  complain  in  free 
Belle  Isle,  /  will  complain !" 

It  was  an  eloquent  passage,  they  said;  but  all  the 
same,  Dad  had  to  suffer  for  it  after  he  got  home;  be- 
cause, after  that,  when  anything  went  wrong  in  the 
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family,  some  of  us  would  up  and  spout.  "  If  no  one  else 
will  complain  in  free  Belle  Isle,  /  will  complain ! "  And 
then  Dad  would  leave  for  his  study. 

But  it  suited  Elder  Pritchard,  though,  because  that 
was  the  style  he  was  brought  up  on;  so  after  that,  he 
got  down  off  his  high  theological  horse  and  shook 
hands  with  Dad,  and  said  afterwards  that  maybe  the 
Golden  Rule  wouldn't  do  any  particular  harm,  though 
fire  and  brimstone  was  what  we  needed. 

And  that  was  the  way  with  old  Elder  Pritchard  - 
good-hearted  as  anything;  but  so  'way  behind  the  times 
that  he  sounded  like  your  great -grandmother,  every 
time  he  opened  his  mouth.  AH  the  same,  he  had  the 
biggest  congregation  in  town,  because  the  farther 
behind  the  times  you  get,  the  more  people  there  are  to 
keep  you  company. 

One  time  at  a  temperance  meeting,  Elder  Pritchard 
told  the  story  of  Washington's  little  hatchet,  which  was 
the  newest  thing  he  knew;  and  the  people  nearly  had 
afit.  And  that  was  about  as  near  up-to-date  as  Elder 
n-itchard  ever  got.  He  used  to  give  them  sermons  that 
Noah  preached  to  the  animals  in  the  ark;  and  he  could 
prove  from  the  Bible  that  only  about  one  in  four  mill- 
ions would  be  saved;  and  that  was  one  too  many,  he 
said,  judging  by  the  way  things  were  going  in  Belle 
Isle. 

It  reminded  you  of  old  John  Burns  at  Gettysburg 
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to  see  old  Elder  Pritchard  blazing  away  at  them  with 
his  old  flint-lock  musket  that  would  only  carry  about 
half  a  milt,  while  they  just  stood  off  and  peppered  him 
with  repeating  rifles  at  two  miles  and  a  half  away.  And 
yet,  iherc  stood  old  Elder  Pritchard  with  his  old  flint- 
lock musket,  fire  and  brimstone,  firing  away  at  them, 
and  jcver  hitting  a  Belle  Isler  once  in  two  years ! 

At  first  you  wanted  to  laugh  at  the  Elder ;  but  when 
you  saw  what  an  up-hill  fight  he  was  making,  your 
sympathies  were  with  him;  and  you  wished  he  would 
get  nimself  an  up-to-date  Springfield  rifle,  as  it  were; 
only,  it  would  have  been  no  use  to  offer  him  one,  because 
he  wouldn't  have  taken  it  as  a  gift.  And  even  if  he 
had,  he'd  hav(  had  his  hands  full,  just  the  same. 

There  was  Dad,  for  instance,  with  a  whole  battery 
of  Galling  guns,  such  as  Anthropology  and  Biology, 
and  Metaphysics  and  Evolution  and  Higher  Criticism, 
and  all  the  rapid-fire  machinery  there  was  going,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  Golden  Rule,  which  was  his  favor- 
ite weapon;  and  yet,  he  had  ail  he  could  do  to  hold  his 
own. 

Of  course,  our  people  were  proud  of  Dad's  outfit; 
and  they  said  they  liked  to  see  a  minister  with  an  up- 
to-date  equipment;  and  sometimes,  when  Dad  got  all 
the  artillery  to  going  at  once,  you'd  think  a  thunder 
storm  had  broke  loose  in  Goodrich's  Hall ;  and  people 
would  go  away  and  say  it  was  grand.    All  the  same, 
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you  had  to  look  out  what  kind  of  bargains  they  gave 
you  next  day.  For  instance,  one  Sunday,  Dad  preached 
on:  "Thou  hast  made  him  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels,"  and  Monday  morning,  they  sent  us  up  two 
dozen  of  the  worst  eggs  that  were  ever  laid  in  Belle 
Isle. 

Well,  those  temperance  meetings  were  exciting,  as 
everybody  took  a  hand,  one  way  or  another;  and  they 
would  get  Kitty  and  Hal  and  Irene  and  me  to  sing  tem- 
perance quartettes  like :  — 

"Bring  home  your  money  to  night ! 
Oh  bring  home  your  mone-e-e  to-night,  to-o-o-night ! " 
For  you  know,  Father  dear,  that  we  all  must  be  fed, 
So  bring  home  your  mone-e-e-e  to-o-o-o-night." 

It  was  a  sad  song,  like  all  of  them;  and  one  time  I 
tried  to  liven  this  one  up  a  little  by  singing  it  — 

"For  you  know.  Father  dear,  that  wf  all  must  have  beer" 

(which  was  considerably  nearer  the  truth  in  Belle  Isle). 
Of  course,  nobody  heard  it  but  Kitty  and  Irene  and 
Hal;  and  Irene  gave  me  a  look  that  pretty  nearly 
finished  me;  and  Kitty  turned  red  up  to  the  roots  of 
her  hair  and  Hal  looked  so  fearfully  pious  that  you'd 
have  thought  he  had  the  stomach  ache,  or  something. 
But  Hal  always  did  have  those  pious  spells,  just  like 
his  father. 
Well,  I  didn't  care  much,  because  it  made  me  sick 
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to  sing  that  kind  of  songs.    But  the  sickest  things  were 
the  recitations  that  the  girls  used  to  recite  about  drunk- 
ards,  and  so  on. 
Mildred  used  'o  have  a  piece  about  — 

"Tell  me  I  hate  the  bowl? 
Hate  is  a  fee-bull  word. 
I  loath,  ab-haw ! 

Me  ver-re-c  soul  with  strong  disgust  is  stirred, 
Whenair-rrre  I  speak  or  heah  or  tell 
Of  that  dahk  beverage  of  hell  I " 

Oh,  it  was  awful,  and  made  you  sweat  clear  down 
your  back,  the  way  girls  always  do  when  they  recite. 

And  Tommy  Dodge  could  sing,  "No  more  brown 
jugs  for  me,"  and  other  songs,  telling  how  he  was 
done  with  rum,  but  saying  nothing  about  butter  and 
eggs.  "No  more  old  eggs  for  me,"  would  have  suited 
me  just  as  well,  considering  that  our  family  were  suffer- 
ing more  from  eggs  than  we  were  from  rum. 

Well,  those  meetings  were  exciting,  and  no  mistake. 
Once  we  had  a  debate  between  our  leading  citizens 
about  "  What  shall  we  regard  as  evidence  of  selling  rum." 
And  Editor  Stackpole  got  up  and  said  it  was  ridiculous 
the  way  this  talk  about  rum  selling  went  flying  about  1 
"Why,"  says  he,  "I  have  even  heard  that  it  was  sold 
right  under  this  very  hall  I"    And  then  he  sat  down. 

Well,  when  Deacon  Goodrich  heard  that,  he  knew 
what  Editor  Stackpole  was  up  to,  because  the  Deacon's 
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store  was  right  under  that  very  hall;  and  the  Deacon 
jumps  up  with  a  face  as  red  as  a  lobster  and  thunders 
out,  so  that  the  windows  rattled :  — 

"Who  says  I  sell  rum?" 

"Oh,  nobody  in  particular,"  says  Editor  Stackpole, 
looking  comfortable  and  satisfied  with  the  dig  he'd  got 
at  the  Deacon.  "I  just  heard  it  flying  around,  that's 
all;  and  I  just  mentioned  it  because  it  was  so  ridicu- 
lous." 

But  this  didn't  satisfy  the  Deacon,  by  a  jugful.  He 
and  old  Stackpole  were  enemies  from  'way  back,  and 
the  Deacon  knew  what  old  Stack  was  up  to,  so  he 
bellows  out  like  a  bull  of  Bashan:  "Here  is  a  man  who 
says  I  sell  rum  and  who  cannot  bring  one  iota  of  evidence 
to  prove  it  I  I  denounce  this  man  as  a  liar  and  a  slan- 
derer and  a  horse  thief  and  a  perjurer  and  a  humbug 
and  a  quack  and  a  blackguard  and  — " 

I  forget  what  else;  but  the  Deacon  went  on  with  a 
long  string  of  names  and  kept  piling  up  the  adjectives, 
till  the  chairman  had  to  call  him  to  order;  and  at  last 
the  Deacon  sat  down,  sweating  and  stewing;  and  the 
chairman  said,  if  there  were  no  more  remarks,  we  would 
close  the  meeting  by  all  singing,  "We  never  will  drink 
any  more." 

But  I  didn't  blame  the  Deacon  much,  because  every 
one  knew  what  old  Stackpole  was  up  to ;  besides,  nobody 
believed  the  Deacon  sold  rum,  though  maybe  Jim  Cheat- 
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ham  had  a  bottle  or  two  around  in  case  of  sickness; 
but  that  was  nothing,  because  every  one  did  the  same. 
So  that  was  the  exciting  kind  of  times  we  had  at 
temperance  meetings;  and  it  was  no  wonder  that  they 
were  popular.   Sometimes  people  acted  as  if  they'd  been 
taking  too  much,  or  something;  and  Mother  said,  for 
her  part,  she  thought  they  might  as  well  get  drunk  on 
rum  as  get  drunk  on  temperance.    It  seemed  as  if  they 
were  bound  to  got  drunk,  anyhow.    (But  she  didn't 
say  this  at  the  meeting,  mind  you.    She  waited  till  she 
got  home.)     And  Dad  said  he  was  sorry  for  what 
happened  that  night;   an(|  after  this,  maybe  it  would 
be  better  to  have  some  [)rofcssional  lecturers  that  under- 
stood the  business  better  than  we  did. 

So  after  that,  we  had  a  long  string  of  them,  one  after 
the  other.  Every  winter  those  temperance  orators 
came  along  and  told  us  that  all  the  evils  of  this  life 
sprung  from  rum,  the  fell  destroyer,  blighter  of  our 
peace,  wrecker  of  our  homes,  slayer  of  our  youth  in  its 
fairest  prime.  That  was  the  way  they  put  her  through. 
And  they  said,  all  we  had  to  do  in  Belle  Isle  was  to  let 
rum  alone  and  then  watch  our  wings  begin  to  sprout. 
They  said  rum  was  a  temptation  that  nobody  could 
resist  without  summoning  up  all  his  manhood,  and 
resolving  never  t.  touch  another  drop;  because  even 
the  angels,  if  they  should  get  a  smell  of  it,  would  want 
to  plunge  right  down  out  of  heaven,  and  drink  them- 
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selves  into  bcslial  insensibility.  The  orators  said 
they'd  tried  resisting  it,  and  failetl,  over  and  over;  and 
they  didn't  know  how  soon  they'd  be  drunk  again;  but 
if  any  one  was  to  ask  'em  to  take  a  drink,  they'd  strike 
him  dead. 

It  was  pretty  impressive  to  Bill  and  mc,  to  think 
there  was  anything  that  tasted  as  good  as  all  that ;  and 
it  just  made  us  thirsty  to  hear  those  lecturers  go  on. 
So  we  both  of  us  signed  a  pledge,  because  we  could 
feel  the  first  symptoms  coming  on,  and  we  knew  our 
only  chance  was  to  take  it  in  time  and  stave  off  the 
tempter  with  a  sense  of  high  moral  obligation. 

After  I'd  signed,  I  thought  that  was  the  end  of  it; 
but  the  symptoms  kept  getting  worse  and  worse,  and  I 
never  felt  so  thirsty  in  my  life;  and  Bill  said  he  felt  the 
same.  Bill  said  that  he  drank  rum  in  his  dreams;  and 
by  and  by  so  did  I;  and  once  I  dreamed  I  was  stand- 
ing in  rum  up  to  my  neck  and  trying  to  drink  u  dry. 
The  lecturer  said  it  always  came  on  that  way,  and  got 
worse  and  worse  till  you  yielded  to  your  fate. 

And  when  Charlie  Taggart  recited :  — 

"Rrrrrogah's  mc  dahg!"  and  came  to  the  place 
where  it  says 

"I'd  sell  out  heav-en  for  somcthinj?  wahm, 
To  stop  a  honxible,  inwahd  sink-ing ! "  — 

Bill  and  I  nudged  each  other,  as  much  as  to  say  that 
that  was  just  it. 
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I  aslce  lill  If  he'd  ever  drunk  iny  rum;  and  he 
«wd.  no, .        ,/d  like  to,  just  to  see  how  it  tiuited 

Then  I  .aid  I  wondered  if  we  could  ^et  «ome  rum 
anywhere;  and  Bill  said  it  would  be  hard  work,  bccauic 
a  wa.  mostly  all  drunk  up  the  minute  it  got  into  town. 
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TBI  nUTH  ABOUT  RUM 

AWHILE  after  that,  Bill  stayed  after  school  to 
help  me  do  up  the  chores  on  the  old  Academy 
building;  and  when  it  was  all  done,  Bil'  .?ot 
out  a  pint  bottle  about  half  full  of  something  the  cobr 
of  varnish,  and  showed  it  to  me. 
"What's  that?"  says  I. 
"Rum!"  says  Bill. 
"Where'd  you  get  it?" 

"Hooked  it  out  of  Dan  McQuccry's  coat  pocket  down 
at  the  shop." 

"Wonder  what  it  tastes  like?" 

"Try  it,"  says  Bill,  with  a  peculiar  look  in  his  eye. 

Well,  I  saw  by  that  look  that  Bill  had  tried  it  himself, 
and  still  lived.  Besides,  what  was  the  use?  If  rum 
was  all  they  said  it  was,  how  could  they  expect  us  to 
resist  it  forever,  when  even  the  angels  felt  so  bad  because 
they  couldn't  get  a  drink?  Bill  had  already  given  in 
for  one;  and  as  for  me  —  well,  I  saw  that  my  time  was 
come.  All  the  evil  passions  that  the  lecturer  had  told 
us  about  began  flaring  up  inside  of  me,  and  I  decided 
to  let  her  go. 
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So  I  tipM  up  the  bottle  and  took  a  good  »wJr  for  a 
•tarter;  ami  the  next  minute  I  ran  for  the  woo,l-box 
an«  .pit  out  all  I  ct>ulc|  of  it,  and  said  a  word  that  Dave 
^ickorson  taught  me. 

"How  do  you  like  it?"  »ay.  Bill,  with  that  «amc 
peculiar  look  in  his  eye. 

"I'll  pay  you  off  for  this."  wy*  J.  "That'i  no  rum 
—  nothmg  but  turpentine  or  something." 

"Turi)cntinc   nothing.     If»  rum,"  say.   Bill     "I 

«aw  Dan  McQueery  take  a  big  drink  of  it  and  smack 

h.s  l.ps  and  say  it  was  good  stuff;  and  he  was  macJder 

than  hops  when  he  found  it  was  gone." 

Well,  I  could  hardly  believe  Bill  at  first,  but  he  gave 

sa.d:     Well,  so  that's  rum?     Well.  Bill,  of  all  the 
swindles!" 

"  Yes  "  says  Bill,  "  that's  just  what  it  is.  And  that's 
what  they've  been  warning  us  against  all  this  while, 
and  makmg  our  mouths  water  so  we  could  hardly  wait 
to  get  a  drink  I"  ^ 

"Of  a"  the  frauds,  don't  this  beat  the  Dutch?"  says 
1;  and  Bill  agreed  with  me. 

We  were  both  of  us  so  mad  to  think  of  how  we'd 
been  ,rnjx>scd  ujx,n  by  those  temperance  people,  that 
we  just  fa.rb.  longed  to  get  even  one  way  or  Lther; 
and  by  and  by  we  found  a  way. 

Every  now  and  then,  when  they  ran  out  of  professional 
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oritori,  they  wouW  protxMc  that  mmv  of  our  youngtr 
mcmbcri  should  bear  wiint-**  to  the  bentfuent  effect* 
of  temperance ;  to  Dill  and  I  decided  that  now  was  our 
lime  to  bear  witness  and  give  'em  the  benefit  of  our 
experience  with  the  drink  devil. 

We  worked  that  lecture  up  between  w  in  school  hours 
when  young  Atwell  thought  we  were  getting  out  Casar 
and  Mathematics ;  and  he  praised  us  for  our  diligence, 
and  said  he  wishetl  there  were  more  like  us ;  and  when 
we  got  it  done,  Bill  said  he  dasn't  read  it  at  the  tem- 
perance meeting  for  fear  of  what  they'd  do  to  him  at 
home;  and  I  didn't  know  what  they'd  do  to  me,  either; 
but  we  were  both  of  us  bound  to  let  them  have  it ;  and 
so  we  tossed  up  a  cent  to  ste  which  of  us  had  got  to  read 
it.  Heads  vas  for  Bill  and  tails  was  for  me,  and  it  came 
down  tails.  So  I  said,  all  right,  I'd  read  it,  if  they  half 
killed  mc  afterwards. 

There  was  a  big  crowd  out  at  Goodrich  Hall  that 
night ;  and  Kitty  and  Irene  and  Hal  Gootlrich  and  Sam 
Gerry  and  Eli  Teak  and  Bill  Grey  and  Tommy  Dodge 
and  his  sister  Alice  (who  was  awfully  pretty,  but  older 
than  I  was);  and  Charlie  Taggart  (who  was  sweet 
on  Alice,  and  could  act  the  tragedy  parts  in  playr.  better 
than  anyone,  if  you  liketl  that  kindof  thing,  but  I  didn't) ; 
and  Dad  and  Mother  and  Tad  and  Bonus  and  Deacon 
Goodrich  and  his  wife,  and  L.  S.  Blood  and  his  wife  and 
his  son  John ;  and  Dr.  Barker  and  his  wife,  and  Lawyer 
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Pinkham  and  his  wife;    ami  old  John  Skinner  and 
young  John,  who  was  a  bigger  skinner  than  his  father; 
and  the  whole  Gerry  family,  and  Elder  Pritchard  and 
Sid  Grey,  Bill's  big  brother,  who  could  skate  like  any- 
thing; and  Sid  Coville,  who  made  a  lot  of  money  diving 
under  the  sea,  and  had  tied  the  knot  on  Jim  Cullom  when 
they  lynched  him,  folks  said ;  and  pretty  nearly  every 
one  in  town  was  there ;  and  I  tell  you,  I  was  scared  blue  1 
But  there  were  John  Bowles  and  Bob  Leighton  and 
Charlie  Barlow  and  the  Jenks  boys,  who  cut  up  enough 
to  make  up  lor  Amsy's  virtue,  and  a  lot  of  other  fellows 
with  sticks  and  shingles  to  lead  the  applause  with  when 
the  time  came,  and  that  cheered  me  up  some.     Besides, 
Tommy  Dodge  had  to  sing  his  song  about  "No  more 
brown  jugs  for  me,"  by  rtxjucst ;  and  then  I  was  afraid 
Mildred  was  going  to  give  us  "Tell  me  I  hate  the  bowl" 
again ;  but  it  was  worse  than  that,  because  they  turned 
on  Charlie  Taggart  with  his  star  piece,  which  was  a 
hair-raiser  of  the  worst  kind ;  and  this  was  how  Charlie 
gave  it  to  us ;    - 

"We  arc  two  trahvcllahs,  Rrrrrogah  and  ahec, 
Rrrrrogah's  me  dahg.     Come  hcah,  you  scahmp. 
Jump  for  the  gentlemen  !     Mind  youah  ahee ! 
Ovah  the  table !     Look  out  for  the  lahmp ! 
The  rrrrogue  is  grrrowing  a  little  old. 
Five  yec-ahs  we've  trahmped  through  wind  ahnd  weathah, 
Ahnd  slept  out  doahs  when  nights  were  cold, 
Ahnd  ate  ahnd  drrrank  ahnd  stahved  togethah  !  " 
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And  so  on,  just  like  that,  which  was  Charlie's  style  o! 
execution  which  he  had  learned  at  Bangor;  and  that 
night  he  piled  on  the  agony  as  never  before,  till  you  felt 
your  collar  melting  slowly  away  in  the  perspiration  that 
was  oozing  from  your  porc*s.  But  Charlie  was  a  good 
fellow,  and  I  was  glad  he  selected  that  piece ;  because 
I  said  to  myself,  if  they  could  stand  that,  they  could 
stand  anything. 

That  piece  of  Charlie's  encouraged  me;  and  so,  by 
tho  time  he  got  the  drunkard  killed,  I  went  up  on  the 
platform  as  bold  as  brass,  and  gave  them  the  title  of  the 
piece  good  and  loud,  so  that  every  one  could  hear  it. 

"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  RUM" 

Just  the  title  seemed  to  start  the  boys  off,  somehow, 
and  they  kept  the  sticks  and  shingles  a-going  every 
chance  they  got,  so  that  as  the  "Star"  said  in  its 
report,  "The  young  lecturer  delivered  his  address 
in  the  midst  of  a  tempest  of  applause,"  which  was 
about  it. 

"You'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age,"  says  I,  "to 
speak  in  public  on  the  stage  on  such  an  important  sub- 
ject as  rum,  especially  to  people  that  know  so  much 
more  about  it  than  I  do. 

"  Never  having  drunk  as  much  rum  as  I  ought  to,  in 
order  to  be  able  to  talk  about  the  drink  habit,  these  few 
remarks  may  not  do  as  much  good  as  they  would  if  they 
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(Along  about  here,  the  boys  went  cra.y,  and  kept  it 
up  all  through  the  piece.) 

"Rum,"  says  I.  "has  been  called  the  tempter,  and  so 
I  suppose  it  is,  to  some  people;  and  so  is  dead  horse,  to 
Kites  and  crows. 
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"Every  one  says  that  rum  is  so  irresistible  that  if  you 
get  one  taste  of  it,  you're  a  goner. 

"  Now  /  say,  if  rum  is  irresistible,  so  fs  bug  poison ; 
and  any  man  that  would  drink  rum  would  drink  ditch 
water  and  smack  his  lips. 

"The  truth  about  rum  is,  it  takes  a  man  about  fifteen 
years  to  learn  to  like  it;  and  even  then,  he'd  get  dis- 
couraged and  quit,  if  it  wasn't  for  temperance  lecturers 
to  whet  up  his  ap[)etite. 

"If  I  was  a  rumseI!or,  I'd  hire  that  kind  of  lecturer 
to  go  round  and  icctur  for  me,  because  it  always  makes 
you  so  crazy  for  a  drink. 

"These  temperance  lecturers  think  they  are  smart; 
but  the  truth  is,  they  don't  know  their  business,  or  they 
wouldn't  be  cracking  up  rum  so  high  that  everybody's 
bound  to  get  a  drink,  just  to  see  what  it  tastes  like.  To 
hear  them  talk,  you'd  think  the  Angel  Gabriel  would 
sell  his  trumpet  for  a  pint  of  forty-rod,  if  it  wasn't  for 
the  looks  of  it ;  which  shows  how  much  more  they  know 
about  rum  than  they  do  about  angels. 

"The  first  thing  to  do  for  temperance  is  to  kill  off  a 
lot  of  these  lecturers  that  go  around  telling  how  nice 
rum  tastes.  Maybe  it  does  to  them;  and  rats  tasfe 
nice  to  cats ;  and  dead  horse  tastes  nice  to  crows ;  and 
anybody  that  likes  rum  would  like  anything  that  was 
rotten  enough. 
"If  any  one  had  as  much  sense  as  a  cow  or  a  calf, 
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or  a  yellow  dog  or  .  billy  goat,  or  .  mule  or  a  pig  or  a 
om-c,  .hero  wouldn't  be  any  call  for  champion  iL 

mZUr"  •'" "  ""^  "'"  """  '""  ho" 

we  ve  all  of  us  go.  to  get  full  u„le»  we  sign  -  sign,  to- 
J  The  orators  all  say,  if  it  wasn't  f„r  rum,  we  would  be 

::  T„r  ■""'"'  '"^  ^ """  "'^  j-  ">^'  °">" 

toL  """  *  """°"'  P~P'"'*"  -""W""'  want 

to  wade  ,n  rum  up  to  our  necks,  especially  after  we  knew 
what  It  was  made  of. 

"  I  signed  a  pledge,  o.ce,  not  to  drink  anv  more  rum  • 
»d  next,  I  suppose  they'll  want  me  to  swear  o^r.' 
castor  0,1  and  soft  soap,  and  a  lot  of  other  temptations 
It  beats  a  1,  the  way  this  town  is  tempted  by  thL  thai 
would  make  a  jackass  turn  up  his  toes.  ^ 

"I'm  never  going  to  sign  any  more  pledges  not  ,o 
dnnk  essence  of  old  bootleg,  not  if  1  know  it ;  'and  ^f^ 
^ese  boozers  that  want  it  so  bad,  if  I  waL  the  "em 
perance  people.  I'd  shut  'em  up  somewhere,  and  iu" 

time,  they'd  beg  for  mercy." 

There  was  more  of  the  piece,  but  I  thought  I'd  better 
stop  about  this  place,  before  the  boys  rated  the  rl 
off  the  hall;  so  I  just  made  'em  a  low  bow,  and  Z 
out  as  quick  as  I  could.  ^ 

And  then  Deacon  Goodrich,  who  was  presiding,  had 
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to  call  the  meeting  to  order;  and  Editor  Stackpole  got 
up  and  tried  to  prove  that  rum  was  a  tempter,  anyhow ; 
but  it  was  no  use;  the  boys  just  howled  him  down  and 
laughed  and  whistled  so  that  they  had  to  close  with, 
"We  never  will  drink  any  more,"  and  go  home. 

Well,  the  temperance  ladies  looked  pretty  sick,  some 
of  'em,  as  if  it  was  all  up  with  rum  from  now  on,  and 
"Othello's  occupation  was  gone,"  as  the  poet  says. 
And  Dr.  Barker  and  old  Mr.  Gerry  just  sat  and  shook 
like  bowls  of  jelly  on  a  plate;  and  Deacon  Goodrich 
looked  at  me  with  a  funny  little  twinkle  in  his  eye,  as  if 
that  had  hit  him  about  right;  and  Kitty  looked  scared, 
as  if  she  would  never  have  thought  I  would  do  such  a 
thing.  But  I  didn't  care,  because  somehow  I  just  wanted 
to  scare  Kitty  that  way. 

Those  who  didn't  like  the  piece  said,  "  What  could  you 
expect  of  a  minister's  son  ?  "  Which  meant  that  minis- 
ter's sons  are  expected  to  be  the  kind  of  goody-goody 
angels  that  agree  with  all  the  fools  in  town  and  never 
do  anything  to  make  old  maids  throw  up  their  hands 
and  faint  away ! 

And  Mother  gave  me  a  talking  to  on  the  way  home 
about  pitching  into  the  people  like  that ;  and  Irene  said 
she  wouldn't  be  so  smart  if  she  could;  and  anyhow, 
she'd  bet  that  Bill  Grey  wrote  the  whole  piece. 

"No,  he  didn't  either,  lyee  Wowo!"  says  I.  "He 
only  wrote  about  half  of  it." 
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And  Dad  screwed  up  his  face  and  said  he'd  like  to 
know  how  I  came  to  know  as  much  as  all  that  at  fifteen 
years  old. 

-Wl  a's  that  got  to  do  with  it?"  says  I.  ''Can't  a 
fellow  1    ow  anything  at  fifteen  years  old  ?" 

And  Dau  said,  Oh,  yes,  that  was  just  the  time  you 
knew  everything. 

So  that's  all  the  good  it  does  to  tell  the  truth  to  people, 
especially  your  own  family. 

I  tell  you,  it  did  me  giwd.  though,  when  Dr.  Barker 
came  up  the  next  day  and  wanted  to  see  me,  and  said 
before  them  all :  —      ■, 

"  Di(  k,  would  it  be  possible  to  secure  your  recent  re- 
form effort  for  publication  in  the  'Star'?" 

And  I  Sitid,  I  guessed  it  would. 

"  Only,  Doctor,"  says  I,  "  Bill  Gr.  's  got  to  bear  half 
of  the  blame  of  it,  because  he  wrok  aalf  of  the  piece." 

The  Doctor  said  he'd  attend  to  that  all  right;  so  he 
put  it  in  the  way  I  told  him  to:  — 

"THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  RUM 

by 

Richard  Brinsley  Newman 

and 
William  Tecumseh  Grey" 

And  the  Doctor  cracked  it  'way  up  in  an  editorial  on 
"New  Light  on  the  Temperance  Question,"  and  said: 
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"  Our  gifted  young  fcUow-citizens  have  pointed  out  a  fact 
that  seems  to  have  escaped  the  general  observation; 
namely,  that  rum  as  a  temptation  has  been  somewhat 
ovcrafivcrtised,  to  the  detriment  of  temperance  itself. 
For  our  part,"  says  the  Doctor,  "we  have  experienced  a 
pronounced  diminution  of  thirst  since  hearing  the  truth 
about  rum  as  viewed  by  Mr.  Newman  and  Mr.  Grey; 
and  we  are  led  to  suspect  that  the  inherent  temptations 
of  rum  arc  less  to  blame  than  the  pure  cussedness  of 
those  who  drink  it." 

Which  was  exactly  my  idea  and  Bill's. 

But  this  didn't  suit  Editor  Stackpole,  who  came  out  in 
the  "Sunrise"  with  a  long  editorial  in  this  style:  — 

"Is  it  thus  that  the  cause  of  temperance  is  trifled 
with  by  our  frivolous  contemporary,  the  '  Star,'  whose 
columns  appear  to  be  open  to  every  bantling  effusion? 
That  rum  is  a  temptation,  the  editor  of  the  'Star'  is 
well  aware  from  personal  experience;  and  nei'er  will 
this  curse  be  removed  from  our  midst  until  it  is  treated 
seriously,  and  not  in  the  frivolous  and  contemptible 
manner  of  which  the  'Star'  is  a  standing  illustration." 

Well,  of  course  that  suited  the  temperance  people 
about  right,  because  they  seemed  to  have  figured  it  out 
that  if  every  one  got  disgusted  with  rum  and  quit  drink- 
ing, it  would  be  all  up  with  the  temperance  cause.  So 
they  sent  for  a  star  performer  from  Bangor  to  come  up 
and  treat  rum  seriously  and  put  it  back  on  the  list  of 
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temptations.  And  he  came  and  saw  and  conquered, 
and  said  it  was  all  well  enough  for  those  who  had  never 
realized  the  power  of  the  tempter  to  make  light  of  it; 
but  those  who,  like  him,  had  been  the  victims  of  a  thirst 
that  it  would  take  the  Atlantic  Ocean  full  of  rum  to 
quench,  were  the  only  ones  who  could  speak  with  au- 
thority of  the  drink  demon.  And  then  he  described 
all  the  drinks  he  ever  had  drunk  and  how  they  got  the 
best  of  him,  and  how  bad  he  wanted  'em  all  the  while, 
till  I  was  disgusted  to  think  of  such  a  hog  as  that 
coming  to  tell  us  we  were  all  just  like  him. 

And  I  tell  you,  rum  was  respected  after  that;  and 
every  one  wanted  some  worse  than  ever;  and  Editor 
Stackpole  said  the  temperance  cause  was  saved  I 

And  to  think  they  paid  good  money  for  all  that  nin- 
compoopery,  and  Bill  and  I  never  got  a  cent  I  But  we 
were  right,  just  the  same;  and  Dave  Nickerson  said  so, 
and  he  ought  to  know. 

"You  boys  just  hit  the  nail  on  the  head,"  says  Dave 
"Lordy!"  says  he.  "/  don't  have  to  drink  rum,  no 
more'n  you  do;  I  just  drink  it  out  of  pure  cussedness; 
and  that's  the  way  with  the  whole  pack  of  'em.  'Tain't 
no  temptation  at  all,  'cept  to  them  that's  lookin'  for  it; 
and  I'm  one  of  that  kind,  and  so's  all  the  rest  of  'em  in 
this  town;  and  s'long  as  that's  the  way  of  it,  they're 
bound  to  keep  on  loadin'  up  with  rum,  or  any  blank 
thing  they  can  git  holt  of,"  says  Dave. 
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THE  "DISHRAO"   family 


WELL,  after  that  last  orator  left  town,  every- 
body's thirst  got  so  bad  that  they  decided 
it  was  about  time  to  persecute  somebody 
for  selling  them  the  stuff. 

So  they  looked  round  a  while  to  find  somebody  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  touch,  till  at  last  they  pitched  on  old 
Dishong,  who  lived  in  a  little  log  house  down  below  the 
dam,  and  whose  son  Tweenish  Dishong  played  on  our 
baseball  nine,  and  was  called  Dishrag  for  short,  so  that 
after  a  while  the  name  stuck  to  the  whoie  family. 

And  this  was  how  they  came  to  pitch  on  the  Dish- 
rags. 

Bill  and  I  and  Charlie  Barlow,  whose  father  ran  the 
sawmill,  had  made  a  raft  just  below  the  dam,  and  put 
our  guns  on  it  to  go  downstream  and  shoot  ducks.  I 
had  a  new  gun  that  I  owned  on  shares  with  Tommy 
Dodge  and  kept  down  at  his  house,  for  fear  Mother 
would  find  out  about  it ;  and  I  tell  you  I  was  careful  of 
that  gun.  So  I  laid  it  down  in  the  middle  of  the  raft, 
where  it  would  keep  dry,  and  Bill  and  Charlie  and  I  all 
got  on  and  started  out. 
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Well,  the  stream  was  pretty  swift,  because  this  was 
aloDK  in  the  spring;  ami  just  as  we  got  down  opponite 
the  Reel  Lion  where  all  the  Frenchmen  lived  that  could 
gt't  into  it,  the  raft  struck  a  rock  about  six  Inches  below 
the  surface,  and  the  old  thing  keeled  over  and  pitched 
us  out  into  the  stream. 

Well,  we  waded  ashore  pretty  wet  and  mad;   and 
there  was  my  gun  in  the  bottom  of  the  stream  some- 
where, and  a  whole  crowd  of  Frenchmen  standing  around 
laughing  and  jablx-ring  their  "  sacrees,"  and  all  that. 
We  all  of  us  hunted  for  the  gun  till  we  were  wet  up  to 
our  necks,  ami  at  last  t  told  Twecnish  Dishong  that 
I'd  give  him, or  anyone,  a  dollar  for  finding  that  gun. 
So  the  Frenchmen  all  waded  in  after  it,  and  Bill  and 
Charlie  and  I  started  for  home. 

Well,  when  we  got  to  the  top  of  the  bank,  there  was  a 
big  row  going  on  in  front  of  old  Dishrag's  little  log  cabin 
between  old  Dishrag  and  his  wife  and  six  or  seven  little 

Dishragson  one  side,  and  oW  Twitchcll,  the  tax-gatherer, 
on  the  other. 

Old  Twitchell  was  one  of  these  smart  Eliks  that  they 
always  get  for  that  kind  of  a  job:  and  he  always  took 
a  high  and  mighty  tone  to  the  Frenchmen,  or  any  one 
of  that  size,  and  then  lay  down  before  the  Deacor.  Mr 
Tub  Wilkins,  or  L.  S.  Blood,  or  any  of  the  big  ones.  ..rd 
wallowed  on  his  marrow-bones;  and  that  was  why  they 
had  him,  I  guess. 
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Now,  thU  Dishrtg  house  was  a  little  old  log  cabin  that 
hac,"  been  there  sinie  the  year  one,  anci  nearly  tumbled 
to  pleetm.  till  the  DUhrag*  got  hold  of  it  and  fixed  it  up 
for  themselves  with  siaU  and  shingles  that  they  fished 
c  of  the  river;  and  there  they  lived  without  paying 
any  rcnt  (though  old  John  Skinner  tried  to  make  out 
that  the  proixrty  Ix'longed  to  him, and  failed ;  In-cause 
Amsy  Jenks  sat  on  the  case  and  said  that  old  John  ought 
to  be  tanxvl  and  feathered  for  bringing  surh  a  suit; 
and  the  whole  court-room  cheered  him  and  said  they  had 
half  a  mind  to  do  it ;  and  that  discouraged  old  John, 
especially  as  he  had  to  pay  costs  and  so  on). 

So  after  that,  nolxxly  disturbed  the  Dishrags  till  old 
Twitchell  got  elected  tax-collector;  and  he  began  to  talk 
big  and  tell  how  he  was  going  to  get  every  dollar  that 
was  due  this  town,  or  bust. 

So  he  began  on  the  little  ones,  of  course,  and  let  the 
big  ones  off  easy ;  and  the  first  one  he  pitches  on  is  the 
Dishrag  family  and  their  little  old  shanty  that  wasn't 
worth  a  cord  of  slab  wood  which  you  could  get  for  noth- 
ing if  you  would  haul  it  away.  And  old  Twitchell 
appraised  the  Dishrag  shanty  at  about  fifty  times  what 
it  was  worth,  and  made  out  the  bill  at  par,  and  started 
in  to  collect  it  with  a  club. 

Well,  old  Dishrag  was  bound  he  wouldn't  pay  that 
tax  bill;  and  I  didn't  blame  him,  because  he  hadn't 
a  thing  inside  of  his  house  but  an  old  ruin  of  a  stove 
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to  fry  buckwheat  plugs  on ;  and  the  way  they  fricxl  them 
was  appetizing. 

They  just  greased  the  stove  lids  with  a  piece  of  salt 
pork  that  had  descended  in  the  family,  and  then  fjoured 
on  the  plugs;  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  except 
eating  them. 

And  Tweenish  Dishrag  would  snare  rabbits  up  in  the 
woods  and  bring  them  home  to  eat  and  make  ear-laps 
and  so  on  out  of  their  fur  to  keep  the  children  from  freez- 
ing.    And  old  Mrs.  Dishrag  did  washing  for  people 
and  old  Dishrag  sawed  wood,  and  that  was  aboui    .11 
they  had  to  live  on,  except,  maybe,  a  little  rum  that  they 
sold;  and  that  business  was  so  overdone  in  Belle  Isle 
that  there  wasn't  much  money  in  it,  unless  you  had  a 
store  on  Main  Street,  or  kept  a  hotel. 

So  there  was  old  Twitchell  and  the  Dishrags  having 
It  out  about  the  tax  bill  when  we  came  up  the 
bank.  ^ 

"Sacreer  says  old  Dishrag.  "How  I  pay  you  do 
tox  if  I  got  no  darshong?" 

"Look  a-here,  Dishong,"  says  old  Twitchell,  "yoM 
got  to  pay  that  tax,  darshong  or  no  darshong !  Your 
wife  makes  money  washin'  and  you  make  it  sawin' 
wood  and  sellin'  rum,  too,  they  say;  and  you  got  to 
pay  that  tax,  or  I'll  know  the  reason  why." 

Well,  then,  Dishrag  got  mad  all  of  a  sudden,  the  way 
Frenchmen  do,  and  says  he:  "I  leef  here  in  dees  little 
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dam'  house  and  saw  your  dam'  wood  for  notting  and 
you  kom  to  me  for  tox  !    I  geef  you  tox ! " 

And  then,  old  Dishrag,  who  wasn't  more  than  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  old  Twitchell,  sailed  into  him  with  the 


Stkeak£d  it  for  Houe. 

whole  family  to  help,  young  ones  and  all ;  and  the  way 
they  hustled  him  down  the  bank  of  that  river  was  worth 
a  quarter  to  look  at !  My,  but  the  air  was  full  of  sacrees 
and  damns  !  And  Bill  and  Charlie  and  I  just  stood  by 
and  cheered  for  the  Dishrags  and  waited  to  see  old 
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Tvvitchcll  get  his  ducking,  which  he  deserved  more  than 
any  man  in  Belle  Isle;  but  just  as  they  got  him  to  the 
edge  of  the  water,  old  Twitchell  managed  to  break  loose 
and  streaked  it  for  home  like  a  scared  cat.  It  was 
awfully  disappointing,  but  it  was  fun  to  see  him  run. 

Well,  of  course,  old  Twitchell  swore  he  would  be  re- 
venged and  talked  big  about  arresting  them  blanked 
Frenchmen  for  assault  and  battery;   but  the  Dishrag 
tribe  said  they'd  throw  any  one  into  the  river  that  tried 
to  arrest  'em ;  and  all  the  Frenchmen  in  the  Red  Lion 
said,  sacrec,  they'd  help  'cm  do  it.     Besides,  nobody 
cared  about  old  Twitchell,  anyhow,  whether  he  got 
ducked  or  not,  and  even  the  temperance  people  were 
ashamed  of  him  when  he  popped  up  at  the  next  meeting 
and  said  he  was  a  teetotaler  from  now  on. 

"And  why,  feller-citizens?"    says  he;    "why  am  I 
a  teetotaler?    Because  of  my  narrow  escape  from  a 
watery  grave  at  the  hands  of  inebriated  men.    What 
was  it,  feller-citizens,  that  caused  them  Frenchmen  to 
lift  their  profane  hands  agair^t  the  sacred  person  of  a 
official  of  this  town  in  the  performance  of  his  sacred  duty  ? 
Rum,  fcller-citizcns,rum,  the  fell  destroyer;  and  I  guess 
you'd  'a'  said  so  if  you'd  'a'  smelt  of  their  breaths! 
When  them  infuriated  Frenchmen  was  about  to  huri  me 
mto  the  ragin'  waters  of  the  Belle  Isle  stream,  then,  feller- 
citizens,  I  appreciated  as  never  before  the  evils  of  in- 
temperance!'' 
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Then  the  boys  all  broke  loose  and  hoote<l  and  whistled 
and  laughed  and  cat-culled  till  you  couldn't  hear  your- 
self think ;  and  that  made  old  Twiichell  madder  than 
ever. 

So  he  swore  out  a  complaint  against  old  Dishrag  for 
selling  rum,  and  got  him  hauled  up  before  the  court. 

Well,  first  they  brought  the  case  before  Amsy  Jenks, 
who  was  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  who  said  he  had  to 
decide  according  to  law  and  evidence;  but  he  was 
ashamed  to  do  it,  because  it  looked  to  him  like  a  clear 
case  of  persecution,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  so  many 
camels  were  going  scot-free,  and  that  the  suit  had  been 
brought  from  motives  of  revenge ;  and  so  he  would  make 
the  fine  one  cent  without  costs. 

Then  old  Twitchell  was  madder  than  ever,  and  a  lot 
of  other  fools  along  with  him,  because  they  said  that  the 
cause  of  temperance  had  been  betrayed  in  the  house  of 
its  friends.  So  they  got  old  Dishrag  arrested  on  another 
count  and  tried  before  another  Justice  (because  they 
never  went  twice  to  Amsy  Jenks  if  they  wanted  injustice 
done) ;  and  the  result  was  that  old  Dishrag  was  con- 
victed and  sent  up  to  Holton  Jail  for  one  year,  leaving 
his  family  to  root  hog  or  die. 

Every  one  that  was  half  decent  said  that  it  was  a  little 
the  meanest  thing  that  ever  happened  in  Belle  Isle ; 
and  Dad  said  it  was  a  disgrace  to  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance.   "  Why  didn't  they  arrest  old  Tub  Wiikins,  who 
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was  selling  barrels  of  it  to  the  drummers  and  any  one 
that  came  along?"  says  Dad.  "And  there's  a  do/en 
just  like  him  that  every  one  knows  about,  and  no  one 
touches;  and  we  swallow  those-  camels  and  strain  out 
this  wretched  gnat  of  a  poor  ignorant  Frenchman," 
says  Dad. 

And  Mother  cried,  and  the  ladies  took  on  about  it  and 
got  mad  at  the  men;  and  everybody  accused  everybody 
else  of  being  a  coward  and  a  sneak  and  a  jackass  and  a 
cur  dog  and  so  on,  and  it  was  most  of  it  true 

And  the  "Star"  and  the  "Sunrise"  had  it  back  and 
forth;  and  the  "Star"  said  that  this  sort  of  thing  was 
what  we  might  expect  from  the  teachings  of  that  absurd 
misnomer  and  pander  to  power,  the  "Sunrise";  and 
the  "Sunrise"  said  that  the  "Star"  vas  a  blatant  dema- 
gogue  and  a  friend  of  Anarchy  and  social  disruption 
such  as  was  rearing  its  head  in  our  midst. 

And  then  Dad  got  on  his  war  horse  and  pranced  into 
Goodnch  Hall  with  a  red-hot  sermon  on  gnats  and 
camels,  m  which  he  ripped  the  skins  off  all  the  camels 
m  town  and  hung  them  up  to  dry. 

And  some  got  mad  at  the  sermon  and  said  they  were 
tired  of  hearing  all  the  time  about  justice  and  mercy  and 
love  and  character  and  truth  and  purity  and  righteous- 
ness and  brotherhood  and  all  that.  And  Mother  said 
she  d  like  to  know  what  there  was  left  to  preach  about 
but  fire  and  brimstone,  and  they  were  tired  of  that  too 
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"That's  all  right,  Nfothcr,"  says  I.  "There's  just 
two  things  that  some  jxoplc  never  get  tired  of,  and  that's 
rum  and  pure  cussedness.  The  thing  for  Dad  to  do  is 
when  the  temi)crance  business  is  on,  give  'em  something 
about  the  glory  of  the  Junetime;  and  when  it's  ,K>litics 
they're  up  to,  you  want  to  talk  about  the  Mosaic  cos- 
mogony ;  and  when  business  is  rampant,  then's  the  time 
to  turn  on  the  sweet  by  and  by;  and  evcrybody'll  be 
delighted,  especially  the  old  Nick." 

"  Fudge,  fudge  ! "  says  Dad.  -  You  leave  this  preach- 
ing business  to  me,  and  don't  be  so  smart.  The  people 
are  all  right,  only  they've  got  a  lot  to  learn.  And  vou 
too,  sir!"  says  Dad.  "You  too.  The  fact  is," 
says  he,  "there's  too  many  of  these  smart,  fiftecn-year- 
old  boys  running  things;  and  that's  just  what  ails  this 
town." 

Well,  I  didn't  know  exactly  what  Dad  meant  by  that. 
/  didn't  see  any  fifteen-year-old  boys  running  things. 
Seems  to  me,  the  ones  that  were  running  things  were 
those  camels  that  Dad  told  about  in  his  sermon;  a:  d  I 
noticed  they  kept  right  on  running  them  as  usual,  espe- 
cially the  rum  business;  and  nobody  touched  them  or 
sent  them  up  to  Holton  Jail.  And  the  Dishrag  family 
got  on  any  way  they  could  with  what  the  ladies  carried 
to  them  on  the  sly. 

Poor  old  Dishrag !    It  made  me  sick  to  think  of  him 
spending  that  year  in  Holton  Jail;  and  then  to  sec  old 
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Tub  Wilkins  strutting  up  and  down  hi.s  hotel  platfcn 
With  a  hump  on  the  front  of  him  a.  big  as  two  camels 
and  barrels  and  barrels  of  rum  for  the  drummers  and 
leading  citizens. 

But  that  was  always  the  way  in  our  town,  and  Eli 
leak  said  so  to  Bill  and  me. 

"The  meshes  of  the  law  always  open  up  wide  to  let 
the  b,g  ones  through,"  says  Eli.  "and  then,  close  up 
tighter  than  a  drum  to  catch  the  little  ones;  and  that's 
why  /  say  there's  no  such  thing  as  justice  in  Belle  Isle  " 
Well,  anyhow,  I  was  glad  that  Tweenish  Dishrag 
found  that  gun  and  got  the  dollar,  because  I  guess  the 
Dishrags  needed  it  to  set  them  up  in  the  rum  business. 
And  people  said  that  old  Mrs.  Dishrag  had  to  sell  more 
rum  than  ever,  that  year,  to  support  the  family;   and 
Dave  Nickerson  said  he  always  patronized  'em,  because 
he  beheved  in  doing  all  the  good  you  could  without 
nurting  yourself. 


CHAPTER  XVTII 

MY  FIRST  CAMPAIGN 

WE  had  an  awful  time  over  politics  that  fall, 
because  if  was  a  presidential  year,  and  the 
"Sunrise  "  said  there  was  danger  of  the  coun- 
try being  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies,  unless 
all  patriotic  citizens  voted  right,  and  did  th.ir  best  to 
foil  the  machinations  of  the  malignant  conspiracy  which 
was  championed  by  the  "Star." 

And  L.  S.  Blood  came  around  with  a  copy  of  the 
"Sunrise,"  which  he  held  to  be  more  infallible  than 
the  Bible,  and  showed  it  to  Dad  and  said  he'd  ad- 
vise him  as  a  true  friend  in  a  private  and  confidential  way 
not  to  have  anything  to  say  about  politics  in  the  pulpit 
because  it  would  be  apt  to  make  trouble.     And  Dad  said' 
hum,  he'd  see  about  it.     Maybe  there  wouldn't  be  any 
need  of  his  saying   anything,  and   then  again,  mavbe 
there  would;  anyhow,  he  couldn't  make  anv  promises 
And  L.  S.  said  that  was  all  right ;  only,  you  could  see 
by  the  papers  it  was  going  to  be  a  warm  campaign,  and 
he  thought  somebody  ought  to  put  Dad  on  his  guard 
And  Dad  said  that  was  all  right ;  and  it  was  very  kind 
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of  \fr.  IJIcHxl  to  lake  .ho  much  trouble.  You  didn't 
«care  Dad  much  with  that  kind  of  blulT;  and  the  minute 
you  adv,^,,  hin,  to  keep  .till  alx,ut  anything.  like  a.s  not 
hed  thmk  ,t  wa«  hi«  duty  to  take  that  for  hi.s  subject 
next  Sunday.  *' 

After  L.  S.  was  gone  I  lookc^J  the  paper  over  and  asked 
Dad  hrnv  the  •'Sunrise"  came  to  own  the  whole  country. 
Oh,  well/'  says  Dad,  "  I  sup,K>.se  fxlitor  Stackrx,Ie 
•s  Kettmg  sort  of  old  and  infallible,  and  so  on;  but  we 
mustn't  mmd  him,  becau.se  there's  all  kinds  of  ,K,lltics 
•n  our  church,"  .says  Dad.  ''Some  are  Republicans 
and  some  are  Democrats  and  some  are  Greenbackers, 
ana  .so  on. 

"You're  a  Republican,  aren't  vou,  Dad  ?"  says  I 

Dad  said  he'd  always  voted  that  way,  but  he  didn't 
know  how  he  should  vote  this  year. 

"Well,  what's  L.  S.  Blood?"  says  L 

Dad  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  at  last  he  owned  up 
that  L.  S.  was  a  Republican,  too. 
"Well,  what's  Arthur  ^'  iley?" 

Ar;'h":':„\sr"'"  ^^^  °'"*'  ^^ "  •'■^'  -^^^^^^ 

"  Well,  then,  I'm  a  Greenbaekcr,"  says  I.  "  Because 
any  party  that  don't  suit  those  two  will  be  sure  to  suit 
me." 

Dad  said  fudge,  fudge;  there  were  good  men  in  all 
parties;  but  I  told  him  I'd  bet  the  Greenbackers  had  the 
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most  of  Vm ;  and  anyhow,  wc  nmlnl  mor.  Krcvnluu  ks 
•n  thLH  town,  «o  tho.H. goo,-  .mn  couM  pay  I)a<l  hi.  .salary 
in  spot  tash.  ^ 

••FiHlKc  fuclRc,"  says  Dad,  "you  .lon't  understand 
these  things." 

•'MaylK.  not,  Dad,"  says  I;  -'but  I  umlerstaml  .V, 
awful  hard  work  to  collec  t  your  .salary,  even  after  you've 
earned  it  twice  over;  and  if  that  don't  prove  that  we 
need  more  greenbacks,  what  does  it  prove?" 

Dad  said  there  were  a  lot  of  things  U-.sides  green- 
backs  that  were  needc.l  in  this  town ;  but  that  was  d.nlg. 
ing  the  issue;  .so  I  told  Dad  he  could  vote  anv  way 
he  hkal ;  but  as  for  me,  I  was  going  to  vote  the  (Ireen- 
back  ticket  anrl  u.se  my  influence  the  same  way 

Dad  .said  maybe  my  influence  would  carry  the  elec- 
tion; but  my  vote  wouldn't  amount  to  much  till  I  was 
twenty-one;  which  is  the  mean  way  that  grown  men 
have  of  crowing  over  you  because  they  are  older  than 
you  arc  ~  as  if  that  was  anything  to  brag  of! 

If  I  made  Tad  and  Emer.son  stand  around,  Dad 
would  say  '•I.x,k  here,  you've  no  right  to  bully  vour 
imie  brothers,  just  because  you  are  bigger  than  'they 
are;  but  when  it  came  to  him  and  me,  //,./  was 
difTercnt. 

Well,  there  are  some  fellows  who  think  they  have  got 
to  vote  ju.st  like  their  dads;  but  I  would  despise  my.^lf 
If  I  was  one  of  that  kind;  so  I  told  Dad  it  was  no  use  to 
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talk;  hU  r^litual  amiiauonH  were  one  ihlnR  and  mine 
were  anothc,  ami  we  woul.l  kav.  ,he  great  American 
|x>»)|>le  to  (kij.k.  wHit h  of  us  wu^  riKhl. 

From  that  time  on.  a  .trinx  of  .HfKllbincler*  came 
cbwn  l.ke  the  wolf  on  the  fold  and  hUw  them.^Ive.s  u,> 
full  of  wmd.  and  told  how  they  loved  their  country,  (ill 
It  made  you  «ck.     I  thought  I  loved  my  countrv  ',«,me 
before  I  heard  those-  .sfK-ll  binders,  but  after  tha.;  I  saw 
my  mistake;  and  as  ihc'y  roared  and  iK-llowed  like  bulls 
of  Uashan,  and  sweat  and  sawed  the  air  and  swallowed 
more  water,  and  with  one  impa.ssioned  |,alm  under  their 
coat-tails  and  the  other  flapping  at  high  heaven,  while 
they  piled  on  the  agony  and  told  of  their  burning  siz- 
zling love  for  Old  Glory.  I  saw  how  feeble  anything  I 
had  ever  felt  was  compared  to  this! 

Well,  the  more  I  heard  of  it,  the  more  I  made  up  my 
mmd  that  it  was  all  tommy-rot ;  and  that  what  this  town 
neecled  was  i.  be  rebuked  at  the  ^Is;  and  Bill  Grey 
said  he  was  with  me  from  the  word  go. 

So  Bill  and  I  got  up  a  Greenback  procession,  which 
consisted  of  h'm  and  me  and  Tad  and  Emerson  and 
CharlK.  Barlow  and  Bob  Leighton  and  John  Bowles 
(who  both  of  them  agreed  to  march  for  ten  cents  apiece 
although  they  ,.ught  to  have  done  it  for  nothing,  seeing 
I  had  let  them  In  on  that  schoolhouse  job),  and  Tween- 
•sh  Dishrag.  who  found  that  gun  and  goi  the  dollar,  and 
who  was  grateful  to  me  for  doing  what  I  said  I  would- 
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and  a  loi  of  oihtr  DishniK*  and  lanicrn.H  ind  a  f.fc  «nd 
drum  and  a  Imk  iransparcnc  >  laliclktJ :  — 

"WHAT'S  THK   MATI ER  WITH   GRKEX- 

BACKS?" 

and  !)orno  proudly  aloft  by  Stonewall  Jackson  marchlnir 
ahead.     (That  was  mr.) 

Hut  Tommy  WmI^v  refused  to  march  with  us.  iHrau.so 
he  .said  his  principlen  were  the  other  way;  and  that  the 
greenback  which  fmanced  the  war  for  us,  ^hen  K„ld 
crawled  into  its  hole  and  pulled  the  hole  in  after  it. 
wasn't  Kood  enough  for  us,  now  that  it  was  safe  for  gold' 
to  crawl  out  again  I 

Well,  if  Tommy  had  had  any  principles  of  his  own  I 
would  have  respected  him;  but  as  he  was  just  voting 
with  his  father,  I  told  him  to  go  to  grass.  We  could  get 
enough  men  of  moral  stamina  to  march  in  our  proces- 
sion without  kidnapping  any  infants  from  the  Iwsom  of 
their  families;  and  Tommy  got  mad,  -just  over  a  little 
thing  like  that  I 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  that  procession  was  a  credit  to 
tne  Greenback  party;  and  as  we  were  marching  up 
Main  Street,  the  powers  of  darkness  (which  were  the 
big  fellows  whose  fathers  voted  right)  stood  on  the 
sidewalk  and  howled  and  hooted  and  plugged  rotten 
potatoes  at  us;  and  one  of  them  hit  me  in  the  car 
and  another  one  hit  Bill  in  the  neck;   but  we  didn't 
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care,    because  we   knew   we   were  suflfering    for  the 
right. 

But  when  the  latocs  began  to  fly,  Bob  Lcighton 
said  he  guessed  he  was  a  Republican;  and  John  Bowles 
said  he  guessed  he  was  an  old-line  Democrat;   and  I 


Beawno  oub  Gallant  Transparency  aloft 


guess  they  were,  judging  by  the  way  they  streaked  it  for 
the  tall  timber.  And  that  shows  it  don't  pay  to  hire 
people  to  do  right. 

But  the  Dishrags  stood  firm;  and  so  did  all  the  rest 
of  us,  especially  Tad  and  Emerson,  who  squared  off  and 
offered  to  fight  the  whole  crowd  of  big  fellows  on  the 
sidewalk.     I  tell  you,  I  was  proud  of  our  family  that 
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day,  because  every  one  could  see  that  we  had  the  stuff 
in  us;  and  I  forgave  Tad  and  Emerson  for  all  the  trouble 
they  had  been  to  me  in  bringing  them  up  and  licking 
them  into  shape.  And  in  consideration  of  their  noble 
and  high-minded  behavior  under  fire,  I  called  Emerson 
by  his  right  name  from  that  time  on,  and  gave  Tad  the 
degree  of  LL.D. 

And  so  we  .losed  up  our  ranks,  which  had  been 
decimated  by  the  defection  of  Bob  Leighton  and  John 
Bowles,  and  bearing  our  gallant  transparency  aloft, 
we  marched  up  and  down  Main  Street  till  the  big  fellows 
ran  out  of  ammunition,  and  their  fathers  made  them 
quit;  and  Dave  Nickerson  and  Dr.  Barker  and  old  Mr 
Gerry  cheered  us  for  showing  the  courage  of  our  con- 
victions  under  a  cloud  of  popular  obloquy  and  potatoes, 
as  the  "Star"  put  it  next  day.    And  the  "Star"  said 
that  the  noble  fortitude  we  exhibited  under  a  storm  of 
animadversion  and  store  eggs  would  do  more  to  carry 
Belle  Isle  for  the  Greenback  party  than  all  other  influ- 
ences combined. 

And  sure  enough,  after  that,  our  party  began  to  pick 
up ;  and  we  had  an  orator  up  from  Bangor ;  and  the  first 
thing  the  "Sunrise  "did  was  to  call  him  a  "spell-binder"! 
But  he  wasn't ;  he  was  an  orator  of  the  first  water,  even 
if  he  dtdnH  drink  pitcher  after  pitcher  of  it,  as  most  of 
them  did ;  and  he  didn't  have  any  bottle  along  to  inspire 
him,  either.     No,  sir,  all  he  needed  to  inspire  him  was 
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the  cause  of  Greenbacks  and  the  people;  and  thus  in- 
spired, he  put  up  an  eloquent  and  logical  and  convincing 
defence  of  our  principles  to  a  crowded  house  in  Goodrich 
Hall.  And  he  pointed  with  pride  to  our  procession, 
and  said  that  out  of  the  mouth  of  babes  the  Greenback 
party  was  ordained  as  the  avenger  of  the  people. 

And  then  the  big  fellows  called  us  "the  babes,"  which 
was  all  the  arguments  they  had  in  stock;  and  the  "Sun- 
rise" said  that  the  mob  of  tatterdemalions  which  had 
recently  disgraced  our  streets  was  a  fitting  type  of  the 
kind  of  politics  which  were  advocated  in  the  "Star"- 
and  that  rotten  potatoes  were  the  best  kind  of  arguments' 
to  use  against  such  rottenness  as  we  represented. 

And  then  the  "Star"  wanted  to  know  which  was  rot- 
tener;  to  brave  the  onslaughts  of  hoodlums  as  we  did, 
or  to  get  up  a  big  slush  fund,  as  the  "Sunrise"  wa^ 
doing  on  the  quiet,  in  order  to  insure  that  every  one 
voted  right? 

And  the  "Sunrise"  blustered  and  swore  that  every 
dollar  of  their  campaign  funds  was  going  to  be  used  for 
honorable  purposes,  whereas  the  funds  which  the 
"Star"  was  raising  would  be  devoted  to  the  usual  pur- 
pose of  corrupting  a  free  and  enlightened  people  who 
would  otherwise  vote  right. 

And  then  the  "Star"  wanted  to  know  why  the  "Sun- 
rise" didn't  change  its  name  to  someth-ng  appropriate, 
Hke  the  "Pitchdark,"  or  the  "Midnight  Groan,"  or 
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something  that  would  give  you  an  idea  what  it  was 
up  to. 

And  then  the  "Sunrise"  said  that  it  had  long  bcrn  the 
acknowledged  light  of  this  town  and  the  county  and  all 
the  country  round,  from  Madcwaska  to  Mars  Hill. 


All  the  Old  Quarmls  cor  kakxd  up 


"The  candidates  that  we  are  supporting,"  says  the 
"Sunrise,"  "are  pure-minded  patriots  with  a  single  eye 
to  their  country's  good;  whereas  the  'Star'  is  well 
known  to  be  backing  a  vile  conspiracy  of  mercenaries 
who  are  out  for  the  stuff;  and  we  call  on  all  patriotic 
voters  to  rally  to  the  standard  of  purity  and  light,  and 
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defeat  this  compa,  t  of  demagogic  duDe,  -.nH  „ff 

•own  ,<x,k  L,,  and  a^l  Jl'  ^Z'  """"  ""=  "'■'"« 
jawed  back  and  fonh  Td  ..Hh  u  "  ""^ '""  """ 
"P  again,  and  there  wa!  'o  1.  f  'T*  ^'  "''"* 
on  speaking  terms.  '  °'  ^^P''  """  ""™'' 

.->eir  .gs  pu-iedi'::  ai^r::r  T  ■""  r 

had  to  (rive  ud  Hvp  h«ii  .        •'     "  ^^J^inner  had 

S»ve  up  live  dollars;  and  was  now  sirk  ^\^  • 
const  << I.  nee  *"  ""w  sick  abed  in 

Heilh:'::rrs::,S--7refor;and 
n.m,  and  vo.ersf  »dl  ^     '  '"'  '""""'  '"<' 

argl^ll^"^'""^^'-    "^'--.onisfactsand 

.Heirsouis:rarL^r;'^sr'':f'Hr"' 

y-J,h„w  in  aft.  cents.  ,0^.^]:^;^^ 
Weli,.hatdisg„s.edme,f„r„„e.    And  then  Dad  heard 
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•em  talking  around  about  the  sinews  of  war  »nrf  f  i,. 
ing  .i>e  devil  with  fire,  and  so  on.  anT.h  .  ;^:,^  t:. 

on    What  shall  tt  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul?"  ""•  worra 

"In  other  words,"  says  Dad,  "what  shall  it  profn  a 

S  h       "  T  r"'  """'"■■'  ""»  -"  o-  ">  '-<•-" 
vZ      u  """"  *«■"'"«  ">'  d"^"'  with  fir^l 

You  mtght  as  well  talk  about  fighting  a  duck  with  wat"r 

Thedev.l.sasalamanderl"  saysDad;  "and  the  I^ 

knows  that  you  are  the  one  that's  going  to  get  burnt 
Bestdes,"  says  Dad,  "who  is  the  de^m,  anyh'w  wC 

Sstrkr^''"''''^ -»-"'■' -•^''''-''-n^ 

liked  It  except  the  politicians,  and  they  pretended  it 
dtdn  t  hurt  ,He.  any;  but  you  could  see'  them  s^^r^ 
just  the  same -that  is,  all  except  the  Greenbackers 

l^n-rhat"  ""  "'  "^"'^  ""'  ^-•-  -" 
d^n  t  go  home  and  say  that  reUgion  ought  not  to  m«ldt 
wuh  pohttcs.  and  how  sorry  we  were  to  see  the  Jester 
leftTr  '"  "^  °™  ™«"  '"'^  *at  1  No  7Z 
And  Mother  heard  about  i,  a,  the  sewing  circle,  where 
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you  hear  all  the  fool  things  that  arc  said  in  town;  and 
when  she  got  home,  she  said  she  did  wish  the  ten  com- 
mandments  were  more  popular  in  churches,  so  that 
a  minister  could  mention  one  of  them  now  and  then 
without  risidng  his  job.    And  Dad  said,  he'd  risk  the 
people  and  the  job  too.    They'd  think  it  over,  he  said 
and  cool  down  and  conclude  that  maybe  religion  did 
have  something  to  do  with  politics,  after  all.    But  Mother 
had  her  doubts  about  it,  and  so  did  I,  especially  if  the 
Greenback  party  was  defeated. 

Well,  who  cares  if  the  "  Sunrise  "  did  come  out  aU 
roosters  crowing  themselves  crazy  over  their  great 
victory  all  over  the  country?    What  did  that  amount 
to  ?    Belle  Isle  was  carried  for  the  Greenback  party  by 
an  overwhelming  majority;  and  if  that  wasn't  a  defeat 
for  the  "Sunrise     what  was  it?     Bill  and  I  agreed 
that  if  our  procession  could  have  marched  and  bled 
and  suffered  from   Maine   to   California,   the   result 
would  have  been  different ;  but  we  couldn't  be  every- 
where, of  course,  so  the  country  had  to  take  the  con- 
sequences. 

And  they  turned  the  postmaster  out,  because  he  was 
under  suspicion  of  voting  wrong,  and  put  in  another 
one  that  wasn't  a  quarter  part  as  good ;  and  then  every- 
thing settled  down  just  as  it  was  before. 

It  reminded  me  of  Tommy  Dodge's  piece  that  he  spoke 
one  Fnday  afternoon  up  at  the  Academy:  — 
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"  The  thunder  roared, 
The  IiRhtning  flashed, 
And  grandma's  teapot 
Went  to  smash." 

And  that  was  all  there  was  to  it,  or  the  election  cither, 
except  a  lot  of  back  talk  about  bribery  and  corruption 
and  demagogues  and 
treason  and  anarchy 
and  slush  funds,  and 
so  on,  till  Dad  said 
he  was  sick  and 
tired  of  the  whole 
business. 

But  I  told  him  he 
ought  to  feel  encour- 
aged, because  Belle 
Isle  had  gone  for  the 
Greenbackers ;  and 
that  proved  that  the 
majority  of  us  were 
honest  and  open  to 
conviction  and  im- 
pervious to  the  temp- 
tations that  were  held  out  to  us  by  the  pure-minded 
patriots. 

"  Fudge,  fudge,"  says  Dad.     "  You  think  all  the  virtue 
is  on  your  side  and  all  the  vice  is  on  the  other;  and  that 
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•how,  ju«  how  g™,„  you  «»;    .„d  I  ,uppo«  ,h.,., 

h.tl*"".^  """  """'"•  •"••  '«■«  «"<'  »«  o'  'hem 
laughed  .„d  ,„,ckcrcd  and  crowed  till  I  was  disgusted 

«h  the  whole  pack,  becau«  thi,  was  a  samplc^rtt 

land  of  argument  that  D«i's  crowd  h«J  pu,  up  .„ 

h^^lul"" '"""'""  *  ^"«''  Grcenbackcr  who 
h«l  sold  his  vote  for  fU.hy  lucre,  or  bought  one  either- 
whe„as  Dad  had  had  to  wallop  his  own  crowd  for  un 
blushing  pohfcal  corruptibn ;  and  every  one  in  town  had 
taken  it  personally,  except  the  Greenbackers;  "and 
If  that  don  t  prove  whose  toes  were  trodden  on,  what 
does  It  prove?"  says  I. 
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ICK,"  says  Dr.  Barker  to  mc  one  day,  "since 
you  left  off  writing  about  reform,  the  whole 
country  has  been  going  to  the  dogs.    Can't 
you  give  us  something  about  politics?" 

"Oh,  go 'long I"  says  I. 

"  Fact ! "  says  the  Doctor.  "  That  last  piece  of  yours 
and  Bill's  got  copied  into  all  the  papers,  and  the  whole 
country  is  calling  for  more." 

"  Let's  see  some  of  those  papers,"  says  I  (because  I 
wasn't  going  to  be  made  a  fool  of  at  my  age,  and  I  knew 
the  Doctor  was  full  of  his  jokes).  But  he  took  me  into 
his  office,  and  sure  enough,  there  was  the  piece  in  the 
"Lewiston  Journal"  and  the  "Bangor  Whig"  and  the 
"Portland  Transcript"  and  the  "Boston  Herald," 
which  were  the  papers  by  which  public  opinion  was 
moulded  all  through  the  United  States.  But  I  pretended 
not  to  be  much  astonished,  and  tossed  the  papers  round 
as  if  that  was  nothing  very  great ;  and  at  last  I  said, 
"Well,  Doctor,"  says  I,  "I  can't  give  you  much  encour- 
agement just  now,  because  election's  over,  for  one 
thing." 
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"What  of  that?"  My,  the  Doctor.  "VVc  want  to 
begin  right  away  moulding  public  opinion  for  the  next 
campaign." 

"  Well,  I  would  in  a  minute/'  says  I,  "only  for  two  or 
three  business  deals  I've  got  on  hand,  which  will  take 
up  all  my  spare  time." 

"Is  that  so?"  says  the  Doctor,  looking  awfully  sorry. 
"Then  I  suppose  the  world  will  have  to  wait;  only, 
don't  you  keep  'em  waiting  any  longer  than  you  can  help' 
Dick,"  says  he ;  -  because  it's  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  hide 
a  light  like  yours  under  a  bushel  of  business,  when  the 
world  is  just  suffering  for  the  lack  of  it,"  says  he. 

Well,  of  course  I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  Doctor  talk 
like  that ;  and  I  decided  to  write  the  piece,  knowing  that 
Kitty  would  be  sure  to  sec  it  in  the  paper,  and  that  Dad 
and  Mother  and  Irene  and  all  of  them  would  have  some- 
thing  to  say. 

So  I  never  said  boo  to  any  one,  not  even  to  Bill  (be- 
cause this  time  I  wanted  it  to  be  all  my  own,  and  not 
have  Irene  saying  that  BiU  wrote  it  for  me) ;  but  I  just 
worked  away  at  it  alone  every  night  on  the  dining  room 
table.     And  Irene  got  curious,  of  course,  and  said:  — 

"I  wonder  what  Dick's  up  to  now?  I  suppose  he's 
getting  up  something  awful  smart  to  read  at  a  temper- 
ance  meeting." 

"  Never  you  mind,  lyee  Wowo,"  says  I.  "  You  wait 
and  you'll  see.  Only,  this  is  no  temperance  tommy-rot." 
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Well,  when  the  piece  was  done,  I  took  it  round  to 
the  "Star"  ofTicc  and  tossed  it  on  the  table  in  front  of 
the  Doctor  and  said :  "  There'*  that  piece  about  |)olitic», 
Doctor  "  (as  if  it  was  no  trouble  to  do  that  much  any 
time).  "And  if  there's  anything  wrong  about  it," 
•ays  I,  "just  fix  it  up  to  suit  yourself." 

The  Doctor  looked  curious  and  interested  and  took 
up  the  piece  and  read  it  over  and  chuckled  to  himself; 
and  then  he  said  the  piece  was  all  right  just  as  it  was, 
and  he  wouldn't  change  a  word  .  it  for  a  five-dollar 
bill. 

Next  week,  sure  enough,  the  piece  came  out  on  the 
front  page  of  the  "Star,"  just  as  I  wrote  it:  and  I 
got  a  copy  of  the  paper  and  brought  it  home  with  me 
and  kept  it  till  they  were  all  at  supixjr;  and  then  handed 
it  out  to  Dad.  "There,  Dad,"  says  I,  "there's  some- 
thing the  Doctor  wanted  me  to  write  for  him." 

"Ho,  ho,  ho !"  says  Dad,  "let's  see  1"  and  he  spread 
out  the  paper,  and  there  it  was  under  big  head-lines. 

"POLLATICKS 

"There  are  many  kinds  of  ticks,  such  as  bed-ticks, 
wood-ticks,  and  poUaticks;  and  very  hard  it  is  to  tell 
which  of  the  three  is  worst,  as  the  poet  remarks.  Bed- 
ticks  are  full  of  straw,  and  wood-ticks  are  full  of  teeth, 
and  poUaticks  arc  full  of  original  sin,  —  as  we  shall 
see. 
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•wwi  ,t,  ttncj  ,h,»  kiml  arc  call«J  ,K,ljiulani     The 

we  pi:^^^^^^ :;'  '"^^^"«  ^'^^^^  ^^^^^  ^"'  ^-^  »>^^- 

"In  polUtlcks,  cch  sWc  thinki  the  other  .Ide  h«. 
got  ail  the  ratals;  but  my  idea  .V  .h.,  ,u 
fnr^„^u  .  ^      •  '*  '"*'  *nere  arc  rastak 

enough  to  go  around.  fa^caw 

postmaster,  he's  got  to  mve  un  .m.n„  .    u        '»  *"  "* 

"The  politicians  claim  if  it  wasn't  for  them  »k 
wouWn't  ris«>  in  »».„  *^™'  *"*^  »"« 

unnt  r«e  ,«  the  mornmg  and  the  rain  wouldn't 
'all,  and  crofw  wouldn't  grow-  ^nA  u  /. 

tft  lau       J  ^^    '  *"**  "ens  wou  d  forffpt 

to  lay,  and  cows  would  stop  giving  milk  anH      r 
t^rass  and  gettinir  fat-  anH  fU  ^  """^'^^ 

8'^"ingiat,  and  the  reason  why  thcv  dnn'# 

"Id  „ld  ,h™  ,     .   ^«^"°P°'  Po'a'oe,  this  fall, 
and  „ld  them  for  twcn.y-five  ccnu  u  .  ..«hd. 

such  IS  the  song  and  dance  that  the  DolIiiri,„.    • 
m;»d  no  end  of  intelligent  caiJstThH^^^ 

.o  show  how  astute  and  enlightened  and  up.to.lat.*t^ 
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"The  chief  bunlne^H  of  (wlitiViM.   i»  tovlng  the 
rauntry;  and  thi»  i%  the  way  they  do  it. 

"Novemh:.r  nrnt,  for  Instance,  you  behoM  ui  ail 
vliluou*  ami  happy  and  engag..!  in  earning  an  hone»t 
l.vmg  by  cheating  each  other,  when  along  come*  . 
•pell-binder  with  the  burning  mt^.age  that  half  of  u«are 
rwcak  Next  witIc  arrive*  another  siKll-b-nder  with 
the  ^mv  opinion  of  the  other  half,  and  every  one  pitches 
in  to  prove  that  Iwth  opinions  are  correct. 

•'Ink,  eloquence,  and  whiskey  are  freely  shed;  heads 
•nd  hearts  and  commanci.  ;«  are  broken;  till  at 
last,  sure  enough,  the  biggest  ...unh  fund  wins,  the  i«st. 
office  changes  hands,  and  the  country  is  savt^l  | 

'•This  is  the  noble  and  high-mindc.l  programme  that 
we  go  through  every  four  years,  and  which  hns  won 
us  our  proud  preeminence  as  a  jK-ople;  am'  at  Is 
so,  I  pity  the  rest  of  them. 

"Pollaticks  is  worse  than  rum  for  making  people 
hate  each  other  and  act  like  a  man  with  a  jag  on. 
Some  get  over  it  after  a  while,  but  others  go  round  as 
crazy  as  loons  from  one  election  to  the  next;  and  this 
kmd  ought  to  be.  shut  up  in  a  lunatic  asylum;  only. 
It  would  pretty  near  depopulate  this  town. 

"Dick  Newman." 

Well,   it  beats  all  the  way  a  man's  relatives  will 
behave  to  him,  when  he  has  a  piece  in  the  paper! 
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Irene  read  „  over  and  sniH.^  „d  3,,,,,  ^  ,^^ 
be  ashamH  ,f  she  couldn'.  8|x.|l  politics,  -  p-o-l-i-t-i^^ 
-poli.ics,-,hcrcI"  And  she  spelled  it  off  Klib 
and  smart,  the  way  gi.Is  do  when  -.hey  know  anythfng. 
I  suppose  Dick  thought  Kitty  would  think  he  w« 
smart !  says  she.  "  Yes,  she'll  think  he's  aw/ul  smart 
when  sh^  sees  all  that  bad  spelling  I" 

"That's  all  the  brains  a  girl  has  got  I"  says  I.  "Any 
fool  could  see  that  that  spelling  was  done  a-purpose, 
like  Petroleum  V.  Nasby's." 

It  was  the  biggest  He  I  ever  told;  and  I  made  Irene 
and  the  whole  family  believe  it,  too;   and  think  they 
were  green  not  to  sec  it.    And  Mother  said  she  didn't 
taow  but  the  spelling  was  the  best  part  of  it;  and  then 
Dad  screwed  up  his  face,  the  way  he  always  did  when 
I  had  him  touched  under  the  fifth  rib,  and  said,  fudge 
fudge;   he  thought  I'd  better  pay  more  attention  to' 
my  grammar;    and   anyhow,   there   was   too  much 
worldly  wisdom  in  the  piece  to  suit  him.    He  said  he'd 

rather  see  me  have  more  confidence  in  my  fellow-citi- 

Mns,  even  if  some  of  them  mre  bad. 
■■  That's  all  right.  Dad,"  says  I,  "but  I  don't  see  how 

■ts  gomg  to  make  'em  any  less  bad  by  calling  'cm  angels 

when  they're  no  such  thing,  and  we  know  it.    May! 

be  that  s  your  remedy  for  store  eggs?"  says  I.    "Just 

can  em  fresh  and  let  it  go  at  that  ?" 
Well,  that  appealed  to  the  family;  and  all  Dad  could 
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say  in  reply  was  that  better  than  the  knowledge  of  evil 
was  the  knowledge  of  good,  and  so  on.  That  kind  of 
talk  is  all  right  for  a  sermon;  but  you  noticed  that  Dad 
didn't  put  much  of  it  in  his. 

And  Bonus,  —  I  mean  Emerson,  —  he  read  the  piece 
without  cracking  a  smile  and  said  that  the  significance 
of  it  was  not  obvious  to  him;  and  that  it  was  unintelli- 
gible to  the  verge  of  absurdity. 

"Well,  Emerson,"  says  I,  "if  you  was  to  investigate 
the  psychology  of  absurdity,  you  would  disintegrate  a 
few  unprecedented  prognostications,"  says  I. 

And  then  Emerson  studied  that  awhile,  and  said 
he  didn't  sec  any  intelligibility  to  that,  either. 

'•  Maybe  not,  Emerson,"  says  I ;  "  because  the  pecul- 
iarity of  intelligibility  is  that  it  takes  something  besides 
platitudinous  ponderosity  to  investigate  it,"  says  I. 

(Now  you  understand,  of  course,  that  Emerson  and 
I  were  now  treating  each  other  respectfully,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  both  stood  together  in  the  fore- 
front of  battle.  All  the  same,  I  wasn't  bound  to  put 
up  with  all  the  big  words  in  the  dictionary;  so  I  thought 
I  would  show  him  that  any  one  could  use  that  kind 
of  language,  if  he  was  fool  enough ;  but  it  never  did 
Emerson  any  good.  He  just  remembered  the  longest 
words  and  used  them  himself  the  first  chance  he 
got.) 

So  that  was  all  the  impression  I  made  on  my  own 
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family    "  A  p„phc,  fe  no,  „i,hou,  honor,"  and  so  on, 
«  Dad  would  say  in  a  «..rn,on,  and  then  £o:ge,  the  point 

But  Eli  TeaJc  and  Bill  Grey  and  Dave  Nickerson 
«d  a  lot  of  others  read  i,  and  said:  "Bully  for  you, 
ack      H.t  -em  again  I    Give  'cm  Hades,  Dick;  that' 
what  they  need  I  "and  so  on. 

in  ^,^'^!  Tl'"^  """  ""^  "P'""" ''"°  «"  "«=  P"?^" 
_m  the  Umtcd States,  except  the  "Sunrise,"  which  said, 

We  undetstan,!  that  our  bewild  ,ed  contemporary 
the  Star,'  despairing  of  i,s  own  brains,  has  hand^ 
over  Its  columns  to  fifteen-year-old  boys.  This  is 
doubtless  a  great  improvement  for  the  'Star'-  but 
for  oursely„,  wc  prefer  to  continue  our  timc-hoLored 
poLcy  which  has  led  the  'Sunrise'  to  the  heights  of 
mfluence  which  it  now  occupies,  and  redeemed  this 
county,  m  part,  from  the  reproach  levelled  at  its  fair 
fame  by  the  shallow  and  meretricious  'Star ' " 

That  was  the  kind  of  yawp  that  the  "  Suni^ise"  alwavs 

Tolth    "h"  "'»'"""  P'"''''^'''''  "•^"""■•«  '■''"  w- 
worth  readmg.    But  I  didn't  care,  as  long  as  all  the 

res  of  the  papers  had  copied  it;  so  I  got  a  big  bundle 

of  those  papers  and  carried  them  home  and  showed 

H,,h,  h.I    Well,  well,  well!"    And  then  he  looked 
theni  all  over  and  screwed  up  his  face  and  said,  "  Well 
maybe  there  was  something  in  that  piece,  after  all- 
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and  maybe  I  was  going  to  turn  out  a  great  editor  like 
Horace  Greeley;    and   in  that  case,  what   I  needed 
besides  sound  principles  was  Latin  and  Greek;    and 
we'd  begin  the  Greek  right  away.     And  then   Dad 
hauled  me  up  into  the  study  and  set  me  at  work  on, 
"Ho,  hay,  toe;   Too,  tase,  too,"  and  so  on,  for  an  hour 
or  two  a  day  in  vacation!    It  was  worse  than  politics, 
or  anything  I  had  tackled  yet;    and  I  wished  I  had 
never  written  that  piece  or  meddled  with  politics  or 
business    r  rum,  or  anything  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  as 
the  poet  remarks;    because,  the  minute  you  try'  to 
reform  anything  in  this  world,  it's  sure  to  get  you  into 
trouble. 

By  this  time  our  family  were  getting  quite  celebrated 
for  literary  ability.  Irene  made  fun  of  me;  but  Tad 
and  Emerson  were  both  trying  their  hand;  and  Emer- 
son, who  was  a  great  student  of  Peter  Parley,  decided 
to  write  an  epoch-making  composition  on  Napr'-on 
Bonaparte. 

"Mother,"  says  he,  "I  could  write  a  piece  about 
Napoleon,  if  I  had  paper  enough;  but  it  would  take 
quires  and  quires  of  paper,"  says  he. 

"Well,"  says  Mother,  "here's  the  first  quire.  Now 
you  fill  that  up,  and  then  I'll  give  you  another." 

So  Emerson  scornfully  takes  a  quire,  and  sits  down 
and  writes:  "Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  bom  in  the 
Island  of  Corsica.    He  encountered  the  Austrians  at 
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And  th.t  w«  „  f„  „  Emew,n  ever  got  on  hi,  epoch 
m.i.ng  con,po,i,ion;  .„d  I  „id  he  dfd  pretty  w^L 
make  Bonaparte  hop  right  out  of  hi,  crac^c  «d  '  , '! 
tlie  Austrian,  liltc  that  I  ^  " 

p.r«lf  '"■'"  '"''  '"'"'«''  "• '"»  "f  »»«!>ing  on 
Wer  fll  you  come  to  try  it,  ,„d  then  you  find  ft  U 
about  a,  easy  a,  digging  ditch.  " 

was  on  Irene's  licf  ^r        jj  <jerry,  who 

Irenes  list  of  candidates.    Tad  felt  orettv 

big  about  that  job  of  his-  and  «>  K.  .  ^      ^ 

for  once-   anH  tK  ^  '  ^^  ^"^^^  "^^  a^^^ice 

or  once,   and  the  next  Friday  afternoon  he  marches 

up  m  front  of  the  whole  school  with  his  piece  :r^" 

Shingles,"  says  Tad. 

extZ''"!.^  '"'""'  ^'"^'  °^  '^^^^^'  ^"ch  as  scoots 
extras,  and  clears.    The  hiirh^t  ;«  .1.  ' 

scoots  next.  ^  "'"^ '  "^^^  °e^^ 

"I  bunch  shingles  at  Gerry's  mill.'» 
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And  then  Tad  marches  off  again,  smiling ;  and  the 
house  came  down;  till  at  last  young  Atwcll  had  to  call 
the  school  to  order,  and  then  he  said :  — 

"Tad  has  certainly  set  us  an  example  of  brevity, 
which  is  the  soul  of  wit,  as  Shakespeare  says.  Also 
it  is  evident  that  Tad  knows  what  he  is  talking  about, 
which  is  more  than  you  can  say  of  some  writers." 

Well,  Tad  thought  he  was  a  great  man,  sure;  and 
after  that,  all  the  compositions  were  built  on  Tad's 
plan  for  quite  a  while.  There  were  three  kinds  of 
horses  and  dogs  and  cows  and  hens  and  geese  and 
ducks  and  flies  and  mosquitoes  and  rum  and  politicians 
and  fools  and  pretty  nearly  everything  on  earth;  till 
at  last,  young  Atwell  said  there  were  also  three  kinds 
of  compositions,  if  not  more;  and  he  didn't  want  any 
more  of  that  kind  for  the  present. 
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on.  were  all  there  was  .0  life.  I  would  want  ,o 

decent-  anrfTh  '^7°"'''  ''"^  ""'  »""  was  half 

rZ  ^;  "'  "'°'''''"''  '"^»"J""«=  '<■''  alive  but  old 

John  Sk,„„er  and  Arthur  Wiley  and  that  kind  of  ^^ 

is  becare„„it'a;"rr''^"'^'<'^^p»  "■^'■"«'"''"« 

ket!l  ""^  """^  """  ■'o"''  »ake  you 

sick  eveiy  t,me  you  think  about  them 

and  lybTitT'f  """V  '^  =""  '""  "> «"  ">  ^'■"-■>  = 
-e  .hei.  own  do^s/^d  ^l^wreatX' 
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vegetables,  when  they  can  get  canned  goods  and  patent 
medicine.  Being  in  a  minister's  family  is  something 
like  that,  or  keeping  a  candy  store :  you  get  so  you  don't 
want  any  of  it  yourself. 

But  thai  didn't  hurt  us  any  with  the  people,  because 
they  all  felt  the  same  way  on  week-days;  and  they  all 
liked  Dad  first-rate  for  letting  them  play  High-Low- 
Jack  in  our  front  parlor,  or  their  own,  cither,  instead 
of  getting  them  so  rattled  that  they  would  hide  their 
cards    every  time  the  minister  pulled  the  door-bell. 
But  Dad  said  if  it  was  nothing  but  cards  he  had  to 
deal  with,  he  wouldn't  lose  much  sleep.    If  all  games 
were  played  as  fair  and  square  and  good-natured  as 
High-Low- Jack,  there  wouldn't  be  much  call  for  preach- 
ing, Dad  said;  and  I  guess  he  was  not  far  from  right. 
And  right  here  was  where  Dad  and  Elder  Pritchard 
parted  company;  because  the  Elder  held  that  the  four 
corner-stones  of  Satan's  kingdom  were  cards  and  danc- 
ing and  plays  and  rum;   whereas  Dad  held  that  the 
real  comer-stones  were  business  and  politics  and  religion 
and  beans,  as  at  present  understood;    and  the  same 
with  pie  and  hot  biscuit.    And  Dad  said  that  all  you 
had  to  do  in  order  to  understand  total  depravity  was 
to  watch  the  way  people  would  shovel  beans  and  pie 
and  hot  biscuit  and  so  on   into  their  stomachs  at  all 
hours  of  the  day  and  night.     And  then  the  Belle  Islers 
laughed  merrily  at  him  and  Elder  Pritchard  both, 
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and  called  for  more  pie  and  a  fresh  deal  at  High-Low- 
Jack,  or  any  game  there  was  going. 

.^f'^  Tl  ^°  ^°"  *^  ^°  *»^"  °'^  Mr.  Gerry 
and  L.  S^  Blood  and  Dr.  Barker  and  Dr.  Fenton  Z 

Deacon  Goodrich  and  all  of  them  laughing  and  carry- 

jackl    Youd  never  suppose,  to  see  them  at  it,  that 
fhey  were  the  ones  that  managed  busint^  and  politics 
and  so  on ;  but  they  were  the  same  people,  and  no  mis-' 

J\^''J''l^"'  '"'"^  '"  '^'  "^'""■-  "O"'  town," 
says  he,  ,s  by  no  means  devoid  of  the  fellow  feeling 
that  makes  us  wondrous  kind;  and  wh^a  the  stern 
arb.trament  of  business  is  over,  we  are  as  generous 
with  the  spoils  as  Robin  Hood  was  with  what  he  stole." 
(I  cut  that  out  of  the  "Star,"  so  as  to  get  the  language 

nght;  and  a  lot  of  other  things;  and  the  same  with  the 
Sunrise    ;  but  I  soon  found  out  that  you  didn't  have 

to  do  that;   because,  after  a  while,  you  could  go  on 

writing  forever  in  their  style,  and  never  look  at  the 

paper.) 

Well,  that  thing  about  Robin  Hood  made  a  lot  of 
people  mad,  and  two  or  three  of  them  stopped  the  paper; 
but  It  was  true,  just  the  same;   and  the  Doctor  didn't 

17^  ^r^'^V''  ^'  '"'^  •■"  ^^^  "^^^  '^"^'  they  never 
paid  their  subscriptions,  anyhow;  and  the  "Star" 
would  be  money  in  its  pocket  without  them. 
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And  that  Robin  Hoocl  business  reminds  me  that  every 
time  the  society  met  at  our  house,  they  always  left  a 
big  lot  of  butter  and  eggs  (fresh  ones)  and  cheese  and 
pickles  and  I  don't  know  what;  but  there  was  enough 
of  it  to  feed  the  family  a  month  on. 

Our  people  were  a  generous  crowd  when  it  came  to 
donation  parties,  or  anything  of  that  kind;  and  after 
they  had  sold  us  all  the  watches  and  chairs  and  eggs 
and  butter  and  other  old  things  that  they  didn't  want, 
they  would  sort  of  relent  and  come  round  with  some 
of  the  things  they  ate  themselves;  and  I  was  always 
glad  of  it,  because  that  was  about  the  only  way  we 
could  get  anything  that  was  fit  to  eat  in  Belle  Isle. 

The  meat  man  wouldn't  ever  sell  us  any  good  meat, 
and  the  grocery  man  wouldn't  sell  us  any  good  butter, 
or  tea,  or  coffee,  or  molasses,  or  eggs,  or  anything. 
My,  but  the  eggs  were  awful  in  that  town !  The  hens 
and  roosters  were  crowing  all  around  us,  but  the  eggs 
they  laid  were  the  limit.  Anyhow,  that  was  what 
they  were  by  the  time  they  got  round  to  us. 

Mother  said  it  all  came  of  trading  with  your  own 
parishioners;  but  we  mustn't  ever  say  anything  about 
it  outside  of  the  family,  she  said,  or  we  would  be  worse 
off  than  ever. 

And  Dave  Nickerson  said  he  respected  a  man  that 
could  take  dead  horse  and  store  eggs  and  turn  'cm  into 
gospel,  the  way  Elder  Newman  could;    but  he'd  be 
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bl«k«l  «  he  n,pcc.«i  .he  ^  o,  g^  .fc.,  ^  ^^ 

An,l  Ihen  D,ve  «id  he  g«e«e,l  he'd  go  and  »..  wme- 
"""«  '»  '»nc  up  hi,  moral,;  ,„|  Uncfc  dT„m  r 

kno«.  „i,h>y  wc-l,  ,h.,  ,  don-.  JTno  d:^t« 

Uncle  Dan'l  Crump  was  a  ereal  .Hml,,,     # 
-Her  and  all  ,mar.  women  e4u:.tn:  ,e    ."J 

»^eh..e.;.i-:LrrHrm: 

Well,  a,  I  was  „yi„g,  j,  ^  „„^  ^ 
POI...C,  and  in.o  »me,hing  el«  for  a  while     aj" 

iTr-"  ^'" '" ""-«'  "•""'"on:  Tc 

.he  church  gomg.  I  decided  .0  .ake  pan  in  a  .em«,aZ 
play,  down  at  Goodrich  Hail  'empcrancc 

Mother  said  tha.  Dad  earned  the  salary  once  bv 
prcachmg  sermons;   and  then  Irene  and  I  ea^t 
:    ".7,  "r  "o™  "  Goodrich  Hall.    But   h^wa 
all  nght,  because  aU  the  churches  had  to  earn  L7y 
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that  way,  or  cl«c  by  church  falm,  which  were  •  good 
deal  more  painful  and  not  half  so  much  fun. 

There  were  a  lot  of  good  actom  in  Belle  Isle,  owing 
to  the  fact  that  being  forty  miles  from  Holton  by  stage- 
coach, we  had  to  rely  on  homo  talent,  or  else  not  have 
any  at  all,  except  dramatic  companies  that  came  along, 
from  Boston,  they  said;  and  were  worse  than  the 
temperance  lecturers.  It  would  give  you  a  fit  to  hear 
them  ranting  and  raving  up  and  down  the  stage  and 
charging  you  a  quarter  for  the  performance. 

Charlie  Taggart,   who  declaimed   "Rrrrogah's  me 
dahg,"  could  beat  Boston  all  to  pieces  at  that  sort  of 
thmg;  and  there  was  one  play  of  George  M.  Baker's, 
where  Charlie  came  out  particularly  strong  in   the 
villain's  part.    It  was  where  the  villain  became  stung 
by  remorse  for  having  drowned  a  baby  who  was  alive 
all  the  time  and  strutting  round  the  stage  making  love 
to  the  heroine.    EU  Teak  took  that  part  and  did  it 
nobly;    only,   Nelly   Fenton.   who  was  the  heroine 
wished  it  was  Arthur  Gerry.  -  Well,  as  I  was  saying, 
when  It  came  to  the  remorseful  part,  Charlie  Taggart 
came  out  strong  and  rushed  up  and  down  the  stage 
holdmg  on  to  his  hair  with  both  hands  and  drawing 
in  his  breath  as  if  he  had  the  asthma,  and  groaning  it 
out  again,  in  a  horrid  gasping  way  like  this :  — 

"Oh.  hev-ens,  ah -ugh!    If  I  could  but  shut  out 
that  sight,  ah -ugh!    Cul-lose  those  eyes  that  haunt 
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—  li  it-rriWc  lo  b«r  I"  *^' 

Y«.  i.  «»,  tenriblc.  .«|  «  „,.„k,,    ^ 
Ch.rllc  would  clutch  ^,y  .,  hi.  h.i,  ,^  ^2,,oa 
h'  ...«c.  while  ,h.  .u„icn„  hc.v«l  .  ^,TTLm 
.n.1   nH,H«l   the  ,wtat  from  it,  vi„„   %"Z 

^w.^t:ur:Hr''''-r''"'''"°"""''^''^~ 

to  look.     No  one  couki  compete  with  Charlie  ia  hi. 
^P«  .  ty.  ..K.   «    he    h«.   it  .„   ,o  hi.«|"  "a'J 

in  «^'1»  b«.u«  Hlic.  Dcrfge  would  pretend  to  Uugh 
.t  Ch.rlie'.  tragedy,  .long  with  the  ,«,  of  u.;  Z 
the  next  you  knew,  y„u  wouU  «.  her  ,,  .  d.nce  wim 
^m.  or  out  riding  in  .  buggy,  .nd  the  lx.th  <J  ,^L 
looking  «  h.ppy  .,  cl.ms  in  high  water  I 

o  Jo  iK^""""'  **'  *  ""'•""  ''"o"-  ""yhow,  and 

a^  I  H  H  ^t  """"'""''  ^"^  '»"^"'  in  Belle  We; 
.nd  I  drin-t  blame  Alice  much  for  not  giving  her^rlf 
away  any  more  than  she  had  to. 

So  Chailie  was  our  star  tragedian ;  .nd  the  n^st  o'  u, 
"ere  equ.illy  good  at  something. 

When  they  wanted  .  nice,  good  girl,  ,hey  would  choov, 
Nelhe  Fenton,  or  Mildred  or  Kitty  or  Alice  D^- 
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and  when  they  wantwl  a  girl  that  wai  full  of  gJnRcr  and 
pltklM,  and  prunet  and  rwl  pepj> n,  they  would  t  hooic 
Irene,  because  ail  the  had  to  do  was  jutt  ix-  her  natural 
ieif,  and  »he  coul<in*t  Ije  lmprov«i  on. 

And  Marshall  Ikaman,  who  was  a  big,  nolemn 
young  chap,  wa»  great  at  an  old  man*»  jKirt ;  but  when 
he  tried  to  do  the  young  lover,  he  wan  worse  than  a 
telegraph  fjolc. 

But  once,  Marshall  came  out  strong  on  both  parU, 

and  that  was  when  he  was  an  old  man,  about  eighty 

or  ninety,  in  love  with  a  young  girl  about  seventeen 

(that  was  lyec  Wowo);  and  Marshall  tottered  around 

the  stage,  mumbling:    "So  I  shall  see  the  deah  girl 

herself,  and  learn  from  her  own  lips  that  sh'  loves  mi." 

Marshall  could  do  that  kind  of  lover  all  right ;  but 

other  times,  they  didn't  give  him  much  love-making  to 

do.     Besides,  that  was  Hal  Ooof<rich's  specialty,  and 

Sam  Gcrr>''s  and   Kli  Teak's.    They  would  put  Eli 

on  for  a  lost  heir  harassed  by  misfortune ;  and  every 

one  said  he  looked  the  part. 

And  once  they  let  Bill  Grey  try  the  young  lover 
alongside  of  Irene;  and  she  said  she  never  knew  any 
one  to  play  that  part  half  so  nice  as  Bill;  and  she 
never  supposed  he  had  it  in  him ! 

When  it  came  to  mc,  they  would  give  me  anything 
that  was  left  over  aft(  the  others  were  satisfied.  They'd 
let  me  be  a  fop  with  an  eye-glass,  or  a  second-rate 
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villain,  or  a  country  bumpkin;  or  else,  I  just  had  to 
come  in  and  say :  "  Me  Lud,  me  Lud's  coach  is  ready  "  • 
and  any  one  that  wants  that  kind  of  part,  can  have  it! 
for  all  me. 

But  in  minstrel  shows  they  were  glad  to  get  me 
because  I  could  sing  and  play  the  violin.  And  once 
I  was  a  darky  girl  in  a  kinky  wig  that  I  made  myself 
out  of  mohair,  and  a  yellow  dress  of  Irene's  that  she 
^vouldn't  be  seen  in;  and  nobody  knew  who  it  was- 
and  Bill  made  love  to  me  in  a  pair  of  overalls  and  one' 
suspender,  which  broke  down;  so  that  Bill  had  to  hold 
up  the  overalls  with  one  hand  and  make  love  with  the 
other;  and  wc  brought  down  the  house. 
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DAVE   NICKERSON  S    DANCING  SCHOOL 

ALONG  about  this  time  Dave  Nickerson  got  so 
dead  broke  that  he  decided  to  start  a  dancing 
school,  one  winter,  at  three  dollars  a  term  for 
gentlemen,  and  ladies  free.    So  the  parents  agreed  to 
let  us  go,  if  Dave  would  a-ree  to  keep  sober  and  quit 
swearing  till  after  the  school  was  over. 

So  Dave  agreed  to  do  it,  if  it  killed  him ;  and  got  up 
a  big  class;  and  Dad  gave  in  three  dollars  for  me,  in 
partial  recognition  of  the  violin  lessons  that  Dave 
had  given  me,  and  for  which  he  had  refused  to  take 
anything  in  particular  from  Dad,  as  a  slight  contribu- 
tion in  support  of  the  gospel,  he  said. 

"I  don't  never  give  nothin'  for  religion,"  says  Dave, 
"because  it's  been  the  ruination  of  me,  by  havin'  it 
rammed  do,vn  my  throat  so  hard  when  I  was  a  boy, 
and  stirrin'  up  all  the  cussedness  there  was  in  me; 
and  givin'  me  such  a  start  on  the  road  to  hell  that  I 
been  goin'  there  ever  since.  All  the  same,"  says  Dave, 
"I  jus'  lieves  chip  in  a  few  lessons  to  oblige  Elder  New- 
man, because  he  ain't  so  hard  on  you  as  some  of  'em." 

331 
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sua  of  clothes,  m  which  I  look„l  like  somebody  for 
he  first  fme  in  my  life;  ..ecause,  thus  far,  Dad  had 
always  taken  me  to  the  tailor  and  said :  "  Cut  them  big  • 
the  boy  ,s  growing."  And  then  the  clothes  would  come 
home,  wuh  the  sleeves  reaching  down  to  my  finger 
ends  and  .he  pants  looking  like  meal  bags,  and  so  on. 

told  mV™,    ^  "'""'^'"«  '°  ^y  ■"»"'  i';  ""d  I 
tow  Meter  Jenks,  Amsy's  brother,  who  cut  them  for 

mc,  that  ,f  those  clothes  didn't  fit,  we  would  know  the 

reason  why;  and  the  result  was  that  they  fitted  to  a  T. 

and  Irene  said  she  never  supposed  I  was  so  good- 

oobng,  and  all  the  girls  began  to  treat  mc  respect- 

fully;  and  I  got  a  better  part  in  the  next  play. 
Well,  I  was  going  to  ask  Kitty  to  go  to  dancing  school 

with  me  m  those  clothes,  and  was  keeping  then  for 

the  occasion. 

Bill  was  a  little  ahead  of  me  and  had  already  asked 
fene  to  go  w,th  him;  and  I  said  to  myself  that  if 
B.I1  COM  d  show  as  much  spunk  as  all  that,  why  couldn't 
I  ask  Kitty  to  go  with  me? 

By  this  time  I  called  myself  sixteen,  so  that  I  was 
*  enough  to  do  anything;  and  Kitty  was  fifteen, 
so  that  she  was  old  enough  to  go  anywhere. 

So  I  was  getting  all  ready  to  ask  Kitty,  and  thinking 
just  how  I  would  put  it;  when  one  afternoon,  Mildred 
came  up  to  our  house  and  began  talking  about  dancing 
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school.  And  Irene  said  that  she  was  going,  of  course; 
but  didn't  mention  that  it  was  with  Bill  Grey;  and 
Mildred  said:  "I  wish  /  had  a  brother!"  supposing, 
of  course,  that  Irene  and  I  were  going  together.  And 
then  what  did  I  do  but  up  and  ask  Mildred  to  go  with 
tnel  Of  course  it  wasn't  Mildred's  fault;  but  a  man 
is  a  fool  who  will  ask  one  girl  to  go  with  him,  when  he 
was  meaning  to  ask  another,  especially  when  he  knows 
that  the  other  girl  knows  that  he  would  have  liked 
to  ask  her;  and  that  was  what  I  knew  about  Kitty. 

The  minute  I  asked  Mildred,  I  saw  what  I  had  done ; 
and  I  WPA  hoping  she  wo^ld  take  it  as  a  joke;  because' 
^be  v/as  two  years  older  than  I,  though  I  was  tall  enough 
for  anybody.  And  it  did  seem  to  amuse  Mildred  for 
a  minute,  and  she  said :  "Why,  Dick,  I  supposed  you 
were  going  to  ask  Kitty?" 

That  made  me  mad,  of  course,  and  I  said  it  was  no 
such  thing;  and  then  Mildred  sobered  down,  and  said  : 
"Certainly,  Dick,  I  shall  be  proud  to  go  with  you  in 
that  new  suit  of  clothes." 

So  I  was  in  for  it,  and  no  mistake.  I  wondered  what 
Kitty  would  think  about  it,  and  if  she  wouldn't  be 
kind  of  sorry,  perhaps?  But  she  didn't  seem  to  care, 
but  just  laughed  at  me  every  time  MUdred  was  men- 
tioned. And  MUdred  laughed,  too,  and  everv  one 
seemed  to  think  it  was  a  great  joke,  merely  because 
Mildred  was  older  than  1 1    But  it's  no  joke  to  go  to 
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dancing  school  with  the  wrong  girl  and  have  the  right 
one  laugh  at  you.  But  if  you  have  made  a  fool  of 
yourself,  you  have  to  make  the  best  of  it;  and  that 
was  what  I  had  to  do  for  three  solid  months ;  and  I 
often  thought  when  I  was  going  home  with  Mildred, 
how  ditferent  it  might  have  been  with  Kitty;  and 
Mildred  thought  how  different  it  might  have  been  with 
Hal  Goodrich,  I'll  bet  you!  And  neither  of  us  got 
any  credit  for  sacrificing  ourselves ;  but  the  girls  giggled 
about  it  at  school  and  made  rhymes  about  us  in  their 
compositions  on  Friday  afternoon,  this  way,  — 

"K  stands  for  Kitty  whom  Dick  didn't  ask; 
But  though  he  took  Mildred  he  found  it  a  task." 

Or  else  it  was,  — 

"  M  stands  for  Mildred  with  Dick  for  her  pal; 
But  though  she  looked  cheerful,  she  wished  it  was  Hal." 

And  so  on  and  so  on,  —  the  worst  kind  of  drivel 
that  any  one  could  grind  out  by  the  yard,  if  he  was  fool 
enough.  And  Kitty,  sitting  right  there  and  coloring 
up  to  the  roots  of  her  hair,  and  never  looking  at  me 
for  three  days  afterwards ! 

Well,  I  deserved  it  myself;  but  I  thought  it  was  pretty 
mean  to  lug  Kitty  into  it.  But  girls  are  equal  to  any- 
thing, almost. 

Still,  there  was  one  rhyme  about  Irene  and  Bill 
which  wasn't  so  bad,  and  which  was  one  on  them, — 
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"  I  stands  for  Irene,  the  minister's  daughter, 
It  is  not  yet  certain  that  Willy  has  caught  her." 

That  one  brought  down  the  house ;  but  Irene  didn't 
care;  and  BUI  sat  there  and  looked  as  calm  and  satis- 
fied as  you  please,  as  if  /«r  had  done  the  square  thing, 
anyhow;  and  you  weren't  going  to  smite  him  under 
the  fifth  rib  with  any  of  your  cheap  poetry.  The  fact 
is,  I  believe  that  poetry  actually  pleased  Bill,  and  he 
hoped  there  was  some  trath  in  it  1 

And  Irene  put  on  the  same  calm,  superior  counte- 
nance, and  rubbed  it  into  me  in  this  style :  — 

"Well,"  says  she,  "if  you  wanted  to  take  Kitty, 
why  didn't  you  ask  her?" 
"Who  said  I  wanted  to?"  says  I. 
"Well,  you  know  you  did,  anyhow,"  says  she;  "and 
now  I  know  she  thinks  less  than  ever  of  you,  because 
you  didn't  have  spunk  enough  to  step  up  like  a  man." 
"You've  got  too  many  beaux,  lyee  Wowo,"  says  I; 
"that's  what  ails  you.    But  you  haven't  got  Bill  Grey, 
yet,  if  he  did  ask  you  to  go  to  dancing  school." 

"  Well,"  says  Irene, s-renely,  "that's  a  good  beginning, 
anyhow;  and  I  guess  you  wish  you'd  made  as  good  a 
one  with  Kitty." 

And  Emerson  looked  at  me  solemnly  for  about  half 
an  hour,  as  if  he  was  studying  out  something;  till 
at  last,  1  said,  "Emerson,  my  son,  what  are  you  think- 
ing so  hard  about?" 
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"I  was  thinking,"  says  he,  "whether  the  disparity 
in  years  between  >ou  and  Mildred  would  constitute  an 
insuperable  obstacle  to  matrimony." 

"Look  here,"  snys  I,  "what  you  want  to  be  thinking 
about  is  whether  the  lockjaw  would  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle  to  conversational  cataclysms  of  that  kind." 

And  then  Dad  called  me  down  for  cruelty  to  my  little 
brother,  and  administered  a  sermon  on  how  we  should 
always  return  short  words  for  long  ones,  and  so  on. 
But  was  Emerson  required  to  mitigate  the  fury  of  his 
phraseology?    Qh,  no! 

So  that  was  the  way  I  got  it  right  and  left.  And 
Mildred  wasn't  dying  to  go  with  me  to  that  dancing 
school,  either.  No,  she  v.as  dying  to  go  with  Hal 
Goodrich,  who  was  dying  to  go  with  Irene ;  only.  Bill 
was  a  little  ahead  of  him  that  time.  And  so  Mildred 
and  I  were  both  of  us  sacrificed ;  but  she  was  a  nice 
girl  about  it,  just  the  same,  and  acted  proud  of  me, 
and  made  jokes  about  it  at  a  proper  timo;  and  that  is 
more  than  most  of  them  would  do  under  the  circum- 
stances. 

Well,  anyhow,  I  learned  to  dance  that  winter,  so 
that  I  didn't  have  to  tread  on  Kitty's  toes  when  I 
danced  with  her  afterwards,  the  way  I  did  on  Mil- 
dred's, while  I  was  learning;  and  that  was  some 
comfort. 

And  I  learned  the  Lancers  and  the  Portland  Fancy 
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and  Virginia  Reel,  and  Money  Musk  and  Durang's 
Hornpipe  and  Rickett's  Hornpipe  and  Plain  Quadrilles, 
and  the  Waltz  and   the  Schottische  and  the  Polka 
and  the  whole  rigmarole;  and  I  learned,  also,  that 


all  this  is  hard  work 
without  the  right  giri 
for  a  partner. 
But  you  ought  to  have 
seen    Dave    Nickerson. 
though,    all     through     that 
dancing  school!     Dave  was 
the  pink  of  propriety,  they 
said,  and   kept   as  sober  as 
a  deacon  the  whole   twelve 
weeks,     and     never     swore 
once;      but     sometimes     I 
wished  he  would  for  me. 
Dave  was  all  shaved  and  brushed  up  and  dressed 
like  a  dude  in  a  brand-new  suit  of  blue  broadcloth 
and  a  white  tie  and  a  shine  that  you  could  see  your 
face  in.     It  was  wonderful  how  Dave's  manners  picked 
up  in  that  dancing  school;  and  if  any  of  our  manners 
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failed  to  come  up  to  par,  Dave  shower!  us  what  was 
what  in  short  order,  h  t  Dave  always  sai«l,  if  he 
didn't  ljehf.ve  himself,  it  wasn't  Ijecausc  he  didn't  know 
how;  because  he  had  as  good  a  bringing  up  as  there 
was  in  town. 

"Why,   my  oH    Del   would   always   lick   me,  if  I 
swore,"   says   Da..;    "and   my   mother   would    cry; 
and   they  give  me  a  good   education   and   a   pile  of 
money;    and  I  guess   that  was  what  done  the  busi- 
ness.    I  got  to  crookin'  my  elbow  along  with  the 
boys  and   paintin'   the   town  red;    and   so   now   it's 
nothin'  but  swearin'  old  Dave  Nickerson,  with  nothin' 
much  left  but  a  horse  and  a  fiddle;  and  I  may  have 
to  sell  the  horse  before   long;   but  blank  me,"  says 
Dave,  "if  I  ever  sell   that   fiddle  to  any    blankety- 
blanked    whangdoodler   in   this    town."      (This   was 
afterwards,  you  understand,  when  Dave  was  at  liberty 
to  swear  again.) 

Well,  it  was  kind  .f  sad  to  hear  Dave  run  on  in  that 
reckless  kind  of  way;  but  now  that  he  had  his  good 
clothes  on,  and  the  good  manners  that  he  used  to  have, 
you  could  see  what  Dave  was  in  his  prime.  Every  one 
said  it  was  a  pity  Dave  couldn't  keep  right  on  the  way 
he  was  now,  because  he  was  almost  an  ornament  to 
society;  but  Dave  said  it  was  the  hardest  work  he 
ever  tackled,  behaving  like  a  Sunday  School  teacher 
all  the  time ;  and  he  was  going  to  swear  a  blue  streak 
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and  cirin*  a  tubful  of  rum  the  minute  he  was  throuffh 
with  this  contrac^ 

And  Irene  won  Dave's  heart  right  away  by  learning 
the  »tc|M»  9o  easy,  and  calling  him  Mr.  Nickcrson,  as 
if  he  was  something  a  little  too  nice;    and  playing 
accompaniments  for  him,  every  now  and  then,   till 
Dave  was  delighted;  and  says  he  to  me:  "Diclc'that 
sister  of  yours  has  got  the  music  in  her.     Prettiest 
girl  in  the  room,  too  I    Just  look  at  her  dance,  will 
you?"  says    Dave    (fiddling  right  along,   mind  you, 
m  a  way  that  struck  me  green  with  envy).     "Just 
look  at  her!"  says  he,  admiringly.     '•  Skips  over  the 
floor  like  a  three-year-old  filly,  and  makes  half  of  'cm 
look  like  jumping-jacksl" 

Well,  maybe  Dave  did  open  my  eyes  a  little  about 
lyce  Wowo.  She  was  a  pretty  nice  giri  to  look  at, 
and  no  mistake,  and  a  fascinating  conversationalist 
to  boot,  especially  with  Bill  and  the  other  fellows;  but 
when  she  got  hold  of  mc,  once  or  twice,  she  gave  me 
lessons  for  nothing. 

"Oh.  you're  doing  well,  Dick,"  savs  she,  "because 
you've  got  the  music  in  you,  and  that's  something; 
only,  don't  count  the  time  like  dollars  and  cents;  and 
don't  grab  me  like  a  clothes- wringer;  and  don't  turn 
such  sharp  comers  all  of  a  sudden;  and  don't  run  me 
up  agamst  people,"  and  so  on  and  so  on,  till  at  last  I 
said:  — 
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"Set  here,  lycc  Wowo,  you  remind  mc  of  • 
poem." 

"Is  that  80?"  sayi  she,  looking  pleased  to  death. 
"Why,  Dick,"  says  she,  "what  poem  is  it?" 

"Why,"  says  I,  -it's  the  one  that  says,  'I  chatter, 
chatter,  as  I  How,'  and  so  on." 

And  then  lyec  Wowo  aimed  a  cuff  at  my  ear,  and 
the  dance  was  done.  I  tell  you,  there  is  nothing  like 
a  sister  for  giving  you  discipline ! 

And  Dave  taught  us  to  be  invariably  polite  and 
respectful  to  the  larJics;  and  not  tread  on  their  toes, 
or  hug  them  like  bears;  and  not  to  drop  them  into  their 
scats  like  hot  potatoes  and  rush  off  for  the  next  one ; 
but  linger  around  a  minute  or  two  and  talk  about  the 
weather;  and  not  to  be  hogs  and  always  want  to  dance 
with  the  same  ones,  and  so  on. 

Well,  I  could  take  that  advice  easy  enough;  as 
there  was  only  one  th.r  I  might  have  beer  hoggish 
about,  and  she  wasn't  there.  It's  easy  enough  to  be 
unselfish  about  things  that  you  don't  want.  And  as 
for  this  unselfishness  th  it  consists  in  asking  the  wrong 
girl  to  dancing  school,  I  was  sick  of  it  before  I  began ; 
but  of  course  I  was  perfectly  polite  and  respectful  to 
Mildred,  just  the  same,  because  it  wasn't  her  fault,  if 
I  had  made  a  fool  of  myself;  and  I  wasn't  going  to 
have  her  suffer  for  my  sins. 

Dave  said  that  by  the  time  the  scl    ol  was  over. 
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he'd  almcMt  foruoi  how  to  iwcar  or  drink  cither; 
•nd  it  took  him  nome  time  to  get  back  into  practice; 
and  he  hopcil  every  one  would  excuic  him,  if  he 
wasn't  quite  up  to  comlition ;  but  the  way  that  rum 
■nd  cuMcdnesH  were  flowing  into  town,  he'd  soon  be 
doing  his  old  stunts;  because  what  this  town  needed, 
he  said,  was  a  town  swearer  to  cuss  things  day  and 
night. 

Well,  the  minute  that  dancing  school  startetl  in,  old 
Elder  Pritchard  got  on  his  war  horse  and  waded  into 
it,  hammer  and  tongs.  He  said,  the  Elder  did,  that 
dancing  was  where  the  devil  got  in  his  best  work ;  and 
that  the  result  would  Ix;  that  we  would  all  of  us  start 
on  the  toboggan  slide,  especially  with  Dave  Nickerson 
to  start  us.  But  Dave  took  it  good-naturedly,  and 
said  he  was  so  used  to  being  cusmxI  by  the  clergy  that 
it  never  phased  him  a  continental. 

Besides,  the  Elder  would  strain  out  the  gnat  of 
.ancing  school,  then  swallow  the  camel  of  kissing 
parties,  which  was  the  only  amusement  that  was  al- 
lowed in  his  church;  whereas,  it  was  frowned  upon 
m  ours,  and  Dad  said  he'd  like  to  catch  us  doing 
any  such  thing;  but  he  didn't  have  to  worry,  be- 
cause all  of  our  crowd  despised  such  amusements  in 
public. 

But  even  supposing  that  dancing  was  as  bad  as  Elder 
Pritchard  said  it  was,  I  guess  he  realized  later  on  that 
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a  wwn't  the  deviV*  long  iult,  or  anything  like  it.  Ai 
Dave  Nickcnon  Mid,  "What  the  Hamlet  would  oW 
Nick  be  fooling  away  time  for  on  iuch  tmall  potatoes  a» 
dancing  schooU,  when  he  ha<l  his  hands  full  running 
business  and  politics  and  religion  and  everything  there 
was  a-going?" 


CHAPTER  XXII 


THE  CONCEITEDNESS  OF  BELLE  ISLE 
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IN  this  chapter  I  shall  put  in  all  the  things  that 
don't  seem  to  fit  in  anywhere  else,  just  as  you 
have  a  rag-bag  and  a  catch-all  and  a  button-bor 
and  a  string-bag,  and  so  on,  for  your  odds  and  ends. 
And  yet,  some  of  the  most  interesting  things  will  be 
found  in  such  places;  and  whenever  you  want  a  sus- 
pender button  or  a  fish-hook,  for  instance,  you  know 
where  to  look  for  it. 

And  there  are  also  some  people  who  keep  their 
religion  in  the  rag-bag,  because  that  is  where  it  belongs, 
probably ;  and  once  I  asked  Dad  if  that  wasn't  what 
ailed  the  Belle  Islers;  and  he  said,  fudge,  fudge;  he 
didn't  see  but  the  Belle  Islers  made  as  much  use  of 
their  religion  as  any  one;  and  maybe  he  was  right; 
only,  if  so,  it  was  pretty  hard  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Well,  as  1  was  saying,  my  grandmother  had  a  cap-box 
about  the  size  of  a  molasses  hogshead,  where  the  whole 
family  kept  everything  they  didn't  want,  except  their 
religion,  which  they  kept  in  a  church,  like  every  one 
else ;  and  Mother  said  they  were  one  of  the  best  families 
in  Putnam  County,  N. Y. ;  and  I  had  better  be  careful 
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what  I  said  abouf  them,  too.  You  can  run  down  your 
father's  family  all  you  like;  but  when  it  comes  to  your 
mother's,  you  will  And  that  silence  is  golden. 

But,  anyhow,  this  chapter  will  be  like  that  cap-box 
except  as  to  size,  and  will  contain  all  the  odds  and  ends 
that  have  got  to  go  somewhere ;  and  I  wish  that  Dick- 
ens and  Bill  Nye  and  Shakespeare  and  Josh  Billings 
and  other  great  writers  had  built  their  books  on  this 
plan,  and  put  in  a  rag-bag  chapter,  so  that  you  wouldn't 
have  to  wade  through  rags  up  to  your  neck  to  get  at 
the  story,  but  could  skip  them  all  at  once,  as  you  can 
in  this  one,  if  you  are  fool  enough. 

Well,  to  begin  with,  the  name  of  our  town,  for 
instance ! 

Belle  Isle  means  Beautiful  Island,  you  understand ; 
but  it  wasn't  an  island,  nor  anything  like  it,  but  was 
just  named  so  after  another  town  of  the  same  name 
by  the  Frenchmen  who  settled  the  place  away  back  in 
eighteen  hundred  and  froze  to  death;  just  as  you  will 
see  places  named  New  Jerusalem  that  are  no  more  like 
it  than  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 

Eli  Teak  said  he  supposed  that  was  why  our  town 
was  named  Belle  Isle ;  because  it  was  neither  beautiful 
nor  an  island  nor  anything  it  ought  to  be;  and  they 
said  that  that  was  what  defeated  Eli  for  Justice  of  the 
Peace.  But  you  would  think  it  was  the  island  of  the 
blessed,  to  hear  them  talk.    Of  course,  the  "Star" 
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took  a  reform  view  of  the  case,  which  kept  its  subscrip- 
tion low;  but  when  the  "Sunrise"  got  to  going,  you'd 
say  we  were  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds,  to  say  the 
least;  and  maybe  we  were,  from  an  Injun  point  of 
view,  as  Eli  Teak  said  in  a  "Star"  article,  which  came 
near  getting  him  tarred  and  feathered.  But  you  could 
see  for  yourself  how  near  right  he  was. 

For  instance,  the  streets  of  Paradise  are  paved  with 
gold ;  but  the  streets  of  Belle  Isle  were  paved  with  mud. 
And  there  were  also  board  sidewalks  to  keep  you  out 
of  the  mud,  and  which  were  fine  for  coasting  on  when 
the  snow  was  light;  and  it  was  great  fun  to  see  people 
hop  off  into  the  mud,  when  you  yelled  to  them  to  clear 
the  track.  And  once,  when  it  was  too  late,  I  saw  that 
it  was  Editor  Stackpole  who  was  climbing  out  of  the 
mud  again;  and  old  Stack  went  straight  to  his  office 
and  wrote  an  editorial  a  yard  long  on  the  peril  to  life 
and  limb  from  the  youth  of  this  section. 

"Shall  a  citizen  of  this  town,"  says  he,  "known  and 
honored  from  Madewaska  to  Mars  Kill,  be  compelled 
to  sudden,  undignified,  and  narrow  escapes  from  in- 
stant death  at  the  hands  of  marauding  and  pestiferous 
boys,  intent  on  nothing  but  theh:  own  reprehensible 
and  destructive  diversions?  Shall  the  only  journal- 
istic light  which  pierces  the  Stygian  darkness  shed  by 
that  extinguished  luminary,  the  'Star,'  be  quenched  in 
eternal  night  ?  " 
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And  so  on,  and  so  on,  tUl  you  wishc\i  you  had 
quenched  him  and  done  with.  And  the  "S"^ar"  said 
the  same  the  very  next  week.  "Certainly,"  s^ys  the 
"Star."  "It  is  high  time  the  'Sunrise'  was  quenched 
for  good  and  all;  and  any  small  boy  who  can  do  ihc 
job,  whether  by  sled,  velocipede,  or  other  implement, 
will  earn  the  gratitude  of  a  long-suffering  world." 
So  that  was  the  kind  of  fare  we  had  served  up  to  us  in 
the  press.    Which  reminds  me. 

In  Paradise,  the  bill  of  fare  is  ambrosia  and  nectar; 
but  in  Belle  Isle  it  was  pork  and  potatoes  and  tough 
beef  and  baked  beans  and  brown  bread  and  pie  and 
doughnuts  and  hot  biscuit  and  coffee  and  rum,  the  fell 
destroyer,  and  eggs,  —  J  my  I 

In  Paradise,  they  live  in  mansions,  or  out  on  the 
lawn,  just  as  they  take  a  notion;  but  in  Belle  Isle,  the 
mansions  were  about  the  size  of  my  grandmother's 
cap-box,    all   except    Deacon    Goodrich's,    and    that 
wasn't  much  bigger,  if  it  was  so  awe-inspiring  to  most 
of  us.    But  as  for  me,  I  wasn't  so  awe-inspired  as  I 
would  have  been  if  I  hadn't  been  to  Boston  and  seen 
about  four  million  houses  about  twelve  times  as  big  as 
the  Deacon's,  and  nobody  much  awe-inspired  either. 
But  of  course  it  wouldn't  do  to  mention  that  to  the  Belle 
Islers;  because,  as  the  Deacon's  mansion  was  all  there 
was  to  be  awe-inspired  about,  they  would  naturally 
expect  you  to  be  overcome  at  the  sight  of  it, 
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Then  agiin,  in  Paradise,  the  music  is  performed  by 
a  heaven\;  choir,  led  by  Gabriel  with  his  trumpet,  and 
pretty^car  equal  to  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 
But  'in  Belle  Isle,  the  only  music  was  the  wild  native 
«M(g  of  birds  and  church  choirs  and  tom  cats  and  fid- 
dlers that  Dave  Nickerson  called  "  whangdoodlcrs " ; 
and  later  on  there  was  a  brass  band  that  would  make 
angels  weep. 

In  Paradise,  the  balmy  zephyrs  blow  all  the  year 
round  through  celestial  vines  and  fig  trees,  the  silvery 
cloudlets  float  high  in  the  azure  zenith,  as  the  girls  say 
in  their  compositions,  and  every  month  is  May,  or  the 
first  of  June  at  the  latest;  whereas,  in  Belle  Isle,  the 
snow  lay  four  feet  deep  on  a  level  eight  months  in  the 
year,  and  Old  Boreas  howled  down  the  chimney  like 
one  of  Elder  Pritchard's  sermons;  and  it  took  twenty 
cords  of  wood  to  keep  you  from  freezing  to  death.  So 
that  the  first  thing  you  saw  wai  generally  a  man's  wood- 
pile ;  and  when  you  got  around  behind  that,  you  saw  his 
house. 

In  Paradise,  the  people  spend  their  time  in  passing 
compliments  and  refreshments,  chiefly,  and  in  seeing 
how  good  they  can  be;  but  in  Belle  Isle  they  spend 
it  in  thinking  up  business  deals  and  how  to  get  rid  of 
store  eggs  and  antediluvian  butter,  and  so  on. 

And  yet  if  Gabriel,  for  instance,  had  come  down  and 
offered  to  swap  places  with  Arthur  WUey,  Arthur  would 
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have  closed  one  eye  at  him  and  said,  "You  can't  cheat 
me;  and  he  couldn't.  Arthur  could  have  done  up 
the  smartest  angel  that  walked  the  stteets  of  Jerusalem 
the  Golden;  and  so  could  any  one  in  Belle  Isle;  and 
all  of  us  would  have  smelt  a  rat  if  you  had  offered  us 
Paradise  with  a  fence  around  it  in  exchange  for  Belle 
Isle,  with  a  barrel  of  nectar  thrown  in  against  an  equal 
amount  of  rum. 

It  was  ea.,  to  see  what  we  thought  of  our  town  by 
he  way  we  always  spoke  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
Outside."    "Outside   of   what?"    says    I   to    John 
Bowles  the  first  time  he  sprung  the  expression  on  me. 
Outside  of  Belle  Isle,  you  dum  fc  M !"  says  he 
Well,  after  that,  I  saw  that  I  was  inside,  at  last ;  and 
that  was  the  way  we  all  of  us  felt  about  it     It  was 
understood  that  there  were  places  outside,  like  Boston 
and  Bangor,  and  so  on,  where  the  devil  had  it  all  his 
own  way;    but  mside,  everything  was  lovely;    3nd 
virtue    flourished,    and    religion    prospered,  and    the 
country  was  saved.    And  when  the  spell-binders  came 
along  at  election  time,  and  told  us  what  an  intelligent 
and  enlightened  and  virtuous  community  we  were   we 
swallowed  it  all  down  as  if  it  was  God's  truth,  inslead 
cf  the  most  monumental  lie  on  record ;   and  cheered 
and  hurrahed  for  ourselves  till  we  were  crazy. 

Once  Elder  Pritchard  offered  a  prayer  for  our  chil- 
dren who  had  left  their  virtuous  homes  to  encounter 
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the  wiles  and  snares  of  a  wicked  world ;  but  Eli  Teak 
said  it  was  the  poor  world  that  needed  praying  (ot 
when  such  past  masters  in  sin  were  let  loose  on  it.  And 
sure  enough,  the  whole  town  went  crazy,  —  just  over 
a  little  thing  like  that !  —  and  blanked  Eli  up  hill  and 
down  for  a  liar  and  a  traitor  and  an  infidel  and  an  anar- 
chist and  a  snide  law}'er  and  a  son  of  a  sea-cook  and  a 
long  string  of  things  with  adjectives  on  in  front ;  and 
when  people  talk  like  that,  you  may  know  that  some 
one  has  been  telling  the  truth  again. 

But  all  Eli  said  in  reply  was,  "Well,  maybe  I  am," 
says  he;  "but  anyhow,  I  ain't  quite  such  a  fool  that 
I  don't  know  what  I'm  up  to;  and  that's  more  than 
most  of  'em  can  say  in  this  town,"  says  Eli. 

Now,  as  to  Dave  Nickerson's  swearing,  /  claimed  it 
was  justified  in  Belle  Isle.  Not  that  I  would  want  to 
do  it  myself,  but  if  there  was  any  one  that  was  gifted 
in  that  line,  there  was  room  for  him  to  exercise  his 
talents  on  the  way  things  were  going. 

Of  course  it  wouldn't  do  to  put  all  of  Dave's  language 
down  on  paper;  that  is,  unless  it  was  sermon  paper 
and  you  were  going  to  use  it  in  church. 

For  instance,  there  was  good  old  Elder  Pritchard, 
who  used  pretty  nearly  all  the  language  that  Dave  used 
and  nobody  said  a  word ;  and  there  were  a  good  many 
who  said  it  paid  you  to  go  to  Elder  Pritchard's  church 
just  to  hear  the  Elder  say  **  Damnation  1" 
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But  that  was  different,  of  course;  because  the  Elder 
meant  »meth,ng  else  by  U  f,o„  what  Dave  did.    All 

^Z.7r."v""  '°  '"  ""  ■"'  '^^"'""'  ■»"  "-e  Elder 
m  am  that  .f  you  didn't  hurry  up  your  cakes,  and  take 
out  your  fire  insurance,  you  would  be  roastc^d  and  done 
b»™  a^  boiled  in  oil  for  ever  and  ever,  and  tha 
made  .t  all  nght,  of  course.  Besides,  it  didn't  hurt  you 
any,  because  every  one  knew  it  was  some  one  else  that 
was  going  to  be  boiled. 

So  it's  all  right  for  ministers  to  swear  a  blue  streak 
m  the  pulpit,  of  course.  But  the  only  time  Dad  ever 
swore  anything  to  hurt  was  once  when  we  had  just  got 
moved ;  and  Dad  was  looking  over  his  books  and  found 
there  was  a  Xenophon  missing;  and  speechless  with 
horror  Dad  turns  to  Mother  and  says.  "God.  Mother, 
the  only  Xenophon  we  had  in  the  house  1  " 

Well.  I  didn't  blame  Dad  for  that,  mind  you ;  be- 
cau*.  what  is  home  without  a  Xenophon  ?  But  the  ne^ 
ramute,  I  discovered  that  those  movers  had  lost  one 
of  my  skates;  and  I  up  and  mentioned  a  place  where 
they  don't  need  any  skates,  because  it  never  f,««s 
over.    And  Dad  turned  on  me  and  said  reprovi^^ 
hat  If  we  mus,  mention  that  bourne  from  which  no 
traveUer  returns,  we  had  better  say  hades.    So  I  will 
say  It,  although  the  other  word  is  mor*  popular 

So,  of  cou«,  it  wouldn't  do  to  put  down  all  Dave's 
language  m  black  and  white,  when  a  few  blankety- 
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blanks  will  do  just  as  well.  But  as  this  method  would 
do  injustice  to  the  ginger  in  Dave's  style,  I  will  now 
and  then  throw  in  a  few  specimens  where  they  wiU  do 
the  most  good. 

I  said  to  Mother  that  Dave  was  a  good-natured 
swearer,  anyhow,  and  just  swore  out  of  pure  benevo- 
lence; but  Mother  sair'  that  was  no  excuse  for  him; 
because,  she  believed  it  was  wickeder  to  swear  when 
you  weren't  mad  than  when  you  were.  If  you  were  mad, 
she  said,  there  might  be  some  excuse  for  cuss  words; 
but  what  excuse  was  there  for  sending  a  man  to  the 
continental  bow-wows  in  cold  blood?  —  or  words  to 
that  eflect. 

"That's  all  right,  Mother,"  says  I;  "but  which 
would  you  rather  have  a  man  say  to  you :  '  Hang  you, 
old  boy,  how  are  you  ? '  or  '  Hang  you,  you  son  of  a  gun, 
go  to  the  contiticntal  bow-wows  and  be  — " 

"There,  there,  that'll  do!"  says  Mother.  "I  can 
see  your  point  without  so  much  illustration,"  says  she. 

"Well,  the  <irst  is  the  way  Dave  swears,"  says  I; 
"and  the  last  is  the  way  the  rest  of  us  swear;  and  give 
me  Dave's  way,  /  say,  if  I've  got  to  choose." 

"  But  you  haven't  got  to  choose,"  says  Mother.  "Just 
remember  that ;  and  even  if  there  were  a  hundred  more 
ways  of  making  a  fool  of  yourself,  you  wouldn't  have 
to  choose  any  of  them.  Now  I  want  two  pails  of  water 
right  away." 
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Which  U  the  style  in  which  "  O  woman  in  our  hours  of 
case"  will  generally  end  an  argument  which  is  going 
against  her. 

Well,  Dad  said  we  all  had  our  inconsistencies;  and  I 
should  say  we  had. 

Take  Dad  himself,  for  Instance !  Dad  was  incon- 
sistent about  nearly  everything,  but  his  star  perform- 
ance was  in  the  bean  line. 

As  already  seen,  Dad  was  a  radical  reformer  on  the 
subject  of  beans  and  pie  and  several  other  things;  and 
whenever  he  saw  one  of  them  on  the  table  in  front  of 
him,  he'd  look  at  them  unfavorably  and  say;  "Well 
the  rest  of  you  may  be  able  to  eat  those  things;  but  as 
for  me,"  says  he,  "I  attribute  all  my  health  and  happi- 
ness to  the  fact  that  I  don't  eat  beans." 

And  then,  after  he  had  enjoyed  that  sensation  long 
enough,  a  magnanimous  expression  would  illuminate 
his  countenance  (as  Emerson  would  put  it),  and  he 
would  reach  out  his  plate  and  say:  "Oh,  well,  just  for 
this  once,  maybe,  I'll  take  a  few."  And  then,  if  he 
didn't  clean  out  the  bean-pot,  the  rest  of  us  were 
lucky. 

Well,  Dad's  way  of  not  eating  beans  was  so  instruc- 
tive that,  by  and  by,  the  rest  of  us  began  to  go  without 
m  the  same  way;  and  I  would  say,  "Just  to  illustrate 
the  baleful  effects  of  the  pie  habit,  I'll  trouble  you  for 
what  there  is  left  of  it." 
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And  Tad  would  say,  "Mother,  gimme  some  more 
beans,  and  I'll  show  you  how  I  hate  "em." 

And  even  Emerson  would  get  out  the  dictionary  and 
solemnly  enunciate  a  few  syllogisms  like  this  one:  — 

"Mother,"  says  he,  "if  I  should  abstain  from  all 
complicity  in  pic  for  one  day  in  the  year,  would  that 
constitute  a  claim  to  abnegation?" 

Well,  along  about  here,  Dad  would  swallow  a  cup  of 
hot  tea  at  one  gulp  and  give  a  hasty  scrub  at  his  mus- 
tache with  his  napkin  and  get  up  and  say,  "Ahem, 
I've  got  some  work  to  do  up  stairs."  And  then  he 
would  skip  off  up  to  his  study,  leaving  the  rest  of  us 
a-tcchecing  behind  him. 

And  yet,  in  spite  of  all  you  could  do,  you  could  never 
persuade  Dad  that  he  wasn't  a  total  abstainer  from 
beans!    And  there  were  a  lot  of  other  abstainers  of 
the  same  kind  in  Belle  Isle.    But  what  could  you  expect 
when  Dad  himself  would  behave  in  that  way  about  beans  ? 
And  yet,  they  all  jumped  on  Dave  Nickerson  for  not 
abstaining  from  swearing,  only  twelve  weeks,  which 
was  the  longest  that  anything  was  ever  abstained  from 
in  Belle  Isle.    And  that  was  the  kind  of  angels  we  were. 
But  anyhow,  Kitty  was  there ;  and  Bill  and  Irene  and 
Alice  Dodge  and  Tommy  and  Mildred  and  Sam  Gerry 
and  Charlie  Taggart  and  Charlie    Barlow  and    Eli 
Teak  and  Hal  Goodrich  and  all  our  crowd  that  had 
such  good  times  together. 
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And  there  were  also  Tad  and  Emeraon  and  the  small 
fry  who  were  too  young  for  us;  and  a  lot  of  others  who 
were  too  old  for  us,  though  some  of  them  were  pretty 
nice  girls,  too,  like  Ethel  Pearson  and  Nellie  Fcnton, 
who  both  looked  quite  young  and  pretty  and  well- 
preserved,  though  they  were  going  on  twenty  I    We 
had  nothing  against  those  girls  except  their  age;  and 
we  often  said  it  was  100  bad  they  were  so  old,  because 
Nellie  was  an  awfully  nice  girl ;  and  Ethel,  too,  who,  be- 
sides  being  nice,  was  the  prettiest  girl  in  town,  of  her 
age,  and  sang  "The  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  at  temper- 
ance meetings,  to  give  us  a  taste  for  water.     But  I  had 
just  as  lief  hear  Kitty;   and  Bill  said  that  Irene  had 
the  most  musical  ability. 

And  then  there  were  the  salt  of  the  earth,  such  as 
Amsy  Jenks  and  his  wife,  and  Miss  Grey  and  Elder 
Pritchard  and  Dad  and  Mother,  to  say  nothing  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dr.  Barker,  and  the  Gerrys  and  Fentons,  and 
Goodriches,  and  Bloods,  and  a  whole  lot  of  the  smartest 
people  in  the  U.S.  to  make  things  lively;  and  it  was 
a  pretty  good  little  town  to  live  in  after  the  snow  melted 
and  the  mud  dried  up  and  the  river  was  open  and  the 
fishing  began  and  swimming  time  came,  and  our  base- 
ball club  began  to  practise,  and  the  picnic  season  set 
in,  and  so  on.     And  even  in  winter  it  wasn't  so  bad, 
with  the  big  roaring  fires  and  concerts  and  dramatics 
and  temperance  lectures  and  dances  and  sociables  and 
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cewisting  ptrtict  on  Academy  hill;  and  then  along  In 
ipring,  when  the  cru»t  would  bear  a  horse,  iherc  wa« 
(un  on  Mawn's  hill  above  our  houac;  and  you  took 
down  the  top  rails  from  the  fences  and  slid  nearly  a 
mile  dc  /a  over  Wilson's  knoll  and  across  the  Wilson 
field  at  the  bottom.  And  after  that  it  was  sap  time, 
and  the  sugar  camps  got  to  going,  and  you  could  dabble 
around  and  eat  maple  candy  and  syrup  and  sugar  till 
you  were  sick  and  calling  for  »>ickles.  And  I  suppose 
thai  is  the  reason  there  is  so  much  pickle  in  this  life; 
to  keep  you  from  gelling  sick  of  the  sugar.  Only,  you 
will  notice  that  a  little  pickle  will  go  a  gooti  ways,  whereas, 
sometimes  it  looked  as  If  Belle  Ulc  was  a  regular  pickle 
barrel  with  a  few  cakes  of  sugar  floating  around  on 
top;  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale,  as  the  poet  says. 
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LEADING  AN  HONEST  UFK 

SUMMER  in  Bcllc  Isle  was  short  and  sweet,  like 
A  walk  home  with  the  right  girl.    It  began  all 
of  a  sudden,  about  June  first,  and  jumped  out  of 
winter  like  a  trout  out  of  a  brook,  and  looked  about  as 
pretty  nnd  stayed  about  as  long,  so  that  you  made  the 
most  of  it  while  it  lasted. 

Dad  had  a  sermon  about  "The  Glory  of  the  June-time," 
which  he  delivered  about  once  a  year  under  different 
titles  and  with  different  illustrations,  and  so  on;  but  it 
was  always  the  same  sermon,  and  the  people  always 
liked  it  first-rate,  and  said:  "That  was  the  kind  of 
thing  we  wanted";  and  maybe  it  was;  because,  as 
Mother  said,  there  was  nothing  in  it  that  any  one  could 
object  to. 

Dad  would  crack  Nature  'way  up  in  that  sermon,  and 
show  what  a  lot  of  r"r:c  things  there  were  in  her  for  us 
to  imitate.  All  the  same,  I  couldn't  help  but  reflect  on 
all  the  thunder  and  lightning  and  conniption  fits  that 
we  had  to  put  up  with  from  old  Nature,  when  she  got 
on  a  tear  and  carried  on  like  allpossessc     till  it  did 
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seem  as  if  there  wasn't  so  very  much  difference  between 
her  and  us;  and  maybe  that  was  jnst  what  ailed  us? 

Of  course  the  June-time  was  all  right;  but  didn't 
the  Belle  Islcrs  have  their  June-times  too,  when  they 
acted  so  nice  that  you  would  think  their  wings  were 
sprouting  this  time,  sure?  And  the  next  you  knew 
it  would  be  thunder  and  lightning  and  business  and 
politics  and  rum  and  revivals,  and  so  on  I 

But  of  course  it  would  never  do  to  preach  that  way 
to  the  Belle  Islers,  because  if  you  did,  they  would  think 
they  could  turn  themselves  loose  all  the  time. 

And  anyhow,  that  sermon  always  sent  people  home 
feeling  first-ratc.  so  that  maybe  they  ate  their  dinners 
without  grumbling;  and  that  is  about  all  you  can  expect 
from  one  sermon,  and  you  are  lucky  if  you  achieve  that 
much.    You  can  work  anywhere  from  a  month  to  six 
weeks  getting  up  a  sermon  on  brotherly  love,  and  on  the 
way  home  from  hearing  it,  half  the  congregation  will 
need  a  policeman  to  keep  them  from  pulling  hair.    I 
have  been  in  the  ministry  ever  since  I  was  bom,  and  you 
can  bet  your  bottom  dollar  that  the  above  is  the  truth. 

Such  being  the  case,  I  decided  that  it  was  no  use 
wasting  your  sweet  young  life  on  reform,  when  the  fish 
were  beginning  to  bite. 

"  It's  no  use,  Bill,"  says  L  "  Here  we've  been  giving 
ourselves  freely  for  human  welfare,  by  showing  up  the 
cussedness  of  this  town,  and  what  is  the  result?    Are 
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they  grateful  to  us?"  says  I.  "And  are  business  and 
politics  and  rum,  and  so  on,  any  less  popular  than 
ever?" 

"  Well,  I  should  say  not !"  says  Bill. 

"  Well,  then,  what's  the  use  ?  "  says  I.  "  I'm  going  to 
quit  writing  for  the  'Star'  and  let  everything  go  to 
thunder." 

Bill  said  he  felt  the  same  way,  and  had  for  some  time. 
"People,"  says  Bill,  "are  so  constituted  that  the  more 
cussedness  they  can  get  into,  the  better  they  feel.  Tell 
you  what,"  says  Bill,  "let's  get  our  guns  and  all  the 
grub  we  can  scar  up  and  go  up  to  Mason's  grove 
and  lead  an  honest  life  for  a  spell !  We  need  something 
to  rest  and  recuperate  us  for  the  fall  campaign ! "  says  he. 

I  saw  that  Bill  was  right,  and  that  an  honest  life  was 
what  we  needed;  so  we  went  and  got  Charlie  Bariow 
and  Tommy  Dodge  and  planned  the  whole  thing  out. 
We  agreed  to  meet  at  a  clump  of  spruces  in  Mason's 
grove,  which  was  about  a  mile  out  of  town  above  our 
house,  and  bring  along  plenty  of  blankets  and  all  the 
plunder  we  could  lift ;  and  about  two  hours  later  we 
staggered  into  camp,  one  by  one,  and  each  of  us  had  a 
load  of  stufif  bigger  than  he  was  himself. 

Chariie  had  a  couple  of  spring  chickens  which  had 
been  running  loose  in  the  yard  and  bothering  the  neigh- 
bors; and  so  he  thought  it  would  be  a  good  deed  to 
quietly  knock  them  on  the  head  and  bring  them  along. 
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And  Bill  had  a  lot  of  pie  and  doughnuts  which  he  said 
were  ruining  his  family's  digestion ;  and,  so,  he  had 
benevolcnUy  nabbed  them,  while  his  mother  was  at  the 
ladies'  circle  for  the  benefit  of  the  heathen,  and  had 
brought  them  up  here  where  they  would  do  no  particular 
harm. 

Well,  when  I  saw  how  Bill  and  Charlie  had  procured 
their  provisions,  I  gave  them  a  steer  about  how  I  had 
got  mine  by  crawling  through  the  cellar  window,  and 
soon;  buteverywordofitwasabiglie;  because  Mother 
had  loaded  me  up  with  everything  I  had,  and  asked  me 
if  there  wasn't  something  bore  I  needed ;  only,  of  course 
I  was  ashamed  to  let  the  boys  know  I  had  come  by  my 
plunder  honestly,  when  they  had  earned  aU  theirs  by 
ragging  it. 

And  Tommy  Dodge  was  in  the  same  fix  as  I  was; 
only  he  wasn't  smart  enough  to  invent  a  steer,  but  just 
had  to  own  up  and  say  regretfully:  — 

"Well,"  says  he,  ''I  had  to  pay  for  that  coffee  and 
butter  and  salt  pork  at  the  store;  and  Mother  gave  me 
all  the  rest  of  it,"  says  Tommy,  sadly. 

"That's  all  right.  Tommy,"  says  Bill.  "We  know 
you  would  have  ragged  them,  if  you'd  had  to." 

That  cheered  Tommy  up  some;  and  then  to  console 
him  some  more,  Bill  sent  him  down  to  borrow  some 
potatoes  out  of  Tub  Wilkins's  patch ;  and  when  Tommy 
came  back  with  a  peck  or  so,  you  could  see  that  he  had 
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And  that  shows  how  kind  and  considerate  Bill  alwavs 
was  about  little  things.  ^ 

Well,  we  built  the  camp  under  a  clump  of  spruces  by 
restmg  a  long  pole  on  the  crotches  of  two  trees  for  a 
ndge-pole,  and  leaning  other  poles  against  it  for  rafters 
and  then  thatching  the  sides  with  spruce  boughs  in 
case  It  rained,  and  leaving  one  end  open  to  the  camp- 
fire.    Then  we  built  the  fire  and  swung  the  kettle  and 
cut  up  the  chickens  and  threw  them  in  for  a  stew,  along 
with  potatoes  and  some  onions  that  we  found  coming 
a^ong,  and  butter  and  salt  and  pepper.    And  Bill  made 
the  coffee  and  I  boiled  the  eggs;  and  in  about  an  hour 
we  had  the  supper  of  our  lives.    I  never  knew  things 
to  taste  so  good,  from  chicken  to  pie;  and  we  could  feel 
ourselves  improving  morally,  every  minute. 

After  supper,  we  lighted  some  cigars  that  Bill  had 
borrowed  out  of  a  box  of  his  brother  Sid's,  and  sat  down 
to  smoke  in  front  of  the  fire  and  discuss  the  wickedness 
of  civilization  as  compared  to  the  simple  and  honest 
hie  we  were  leading. 

As  Dad  had  always  licked  me  faithfuUv  for  smoking 
the  result  was  that  i  could  now  smoke  without  getting 
sick  or  getting  licked,  either. 

"Now,"  says  Bill,  "ain't  this  a  lot  better  than  civil- 
ization? And  yet,  those  people  down  at  the  vUlage 
think  they  are  smart  I" 
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"Well,"  says  Tommy  Dodge,  "some  of  'em  are 
smarter  than  other!?." 

"Yes,  that's  so,"  says  Bill,  "but  which  one  of  'em? 
That's  what  gets  mtf/" 

"How  about  Arthur  Wiley?"  says  L  "He  took  a 
lot  of  our  chairs  to  fix,  and  got  rid  of  'em  for  old  junk, 
and  made  Dad  buy  a  lot  of  good-for-nothing  ones  at  a 
sacrifice." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing  for  him,"  says  Charlie.  "  Arthur 
can  take  a  lot  of  old  rotten  buggies  and  putty  up  the 
holes  in  'em  and  paint  and  varnish  'em  up  nice  and 
pretty,  and  then  take  'em  up  to  Madewaska  and  sell 
'em  to  the  Frenchmen  for  all  they've  got." 

"Yes,  Arthur  is  pretty  smart,"  says  Bill;  "but  look 
at  old  John  Skinner  with  his  mouth  wide  open  like  a 
crocodile !    You'd  think,  if  you  looked  down  old  John's 
throat  far  enough,  you  could  see  the  farms  and  mort- 
gages he'd  swallowed.    Old  John  uses  a  farm  just  the 
way  you  do  a  bait.    He  just  baits  his  hook  with  it  and 
throws  out  and  catches  a  sucker  and  drops  him  in  the 
basket ;  and  then  baits  up  again  with  the  same  old  farm 
and  throws  out  for  another  —  hullo,  what's  that?" 
says  Bill,  stopping  all  of  a  sudden  and  listening  with 
both  ears. 

We  grabbed  up  our  guns,  so  as  to  let  drive  at  any- 
thmg  that  showed  its  head,  and  all  listened  together; 
but  all  was  still ;  and  there  was  no  sound  but  the  sighing 
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of  the  winds  in  the  tree-tops,  as  a  girl  would  say  in  a 
composition. 

"  Thought  I  heard  something  out  there  in  the  bushes," 
says  Bill. 

"Maybe  it  was  a  bear?"  says  Charlie  Barlow,  hopc- 
fuUy. 

"All  right,  if  it  was  nothing  but  a  bear,"  says  Bill. 
"Thought  maybe  it  was  old  John  Skinner  come  to 
collect  our  rent." 

Well,  we  laughed  so  hard  at  the  idea  of  old  John 
collecting  rent  on  that  wigwam,  that  you  could  hear  us 
dearover  to  Tub  Wilkins's  hotel ;  but  come  to  think  of  it, 
it  wasn't  so  very  funny  after  all,  because  old  John 
collected  rent  on  worse  places,  right  along,  as  Charlie 
said. 

"  Yes,"  says  Bill, "  things  are  always  coming  old  John's 
way,  somehow.  Ever  hear  how  he  got  the  old  Peter- 
son farm  for  nothing?  Well,  it  was  this  way:  Old 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peterson  got  too  old  to  work,  and 
the  children  were  all  dead;  and  every  one  they  let 
the  farm  to  would  beat  them  out  of  the  rent; 
so  they  went  to  old  John  Skinner  and  agreed  to  give 
him  the  whole  farm  if  he'd  keep  'em  the  rest  of  their 
days;  and  at  last  old  John  agreed  to  do  it,  after  he'd 
made  sure  they  had  asthma  and  lung  trouble  and  kidney 
disease  and  dyspepsia  and  senile  debility  and  all  the 
fatal  diseases  they  could  hold.    Well,  the  papers  were 
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just  barely  drawn  up.  and  two  meals  of  old  John's 
victuals  inside  of  the  old  people,  when  both  of  'em  up 
and  died  and  left  everything  to  old  John  " 

m''  "''  ''''"'"■  "^  '""■ '" '"» '^'  <" 

"  Yes,  old  John  is  always  lucky,"  says  Bill.    "  Provi- 
dence is  on  his  side,  «,d  „o  mistake.      Some  said  old 
Johns  victuals  didn't  agree  with  the  old  folks;    but 
anyhow  they  died;  and  all  old  John  had  to  do  was  to 
bury  ein  as  cheap  as  possible.    I  was  down  at  the  shop 
the  day  he  ordered  the  old  lady's  coffin,  and  he  was  awf  ,U 
nervous  for  fear  he'd  los,i  a  cent,  and  stood  over  Dan 
McQueery  rubbing  hi,  homy  old  hands,  and  puttering 
around  and  showing  Dan  how  to  make  the  coffin  out  of 
nohmg    the  way  God  made  the  world.    'Make  a 
I.  tie  coffin,  Mr.  McQueery,'  says  he;  'just  as  smaU  and 
plain  and  narrow  as  you  can  and  make  it  fit.    Them 
rotten  boards  wiU  do  just  as  well,  because  they'll  rot  in 
the  ground,  anyhow;   and  besides,'  says  he,  -you  can 
putty  up  the  rotten  places  and  put  on  a  little  pdnt  and 
"  "  ^°  J""*  "  "«» ''     And  Dan  made  the  cheapest  and 
rottenest-looking  thing  he  ever  made  in  his  life-  and 
then  old  John  kicked  on  the  price  I " 

"Well,"  says  Tommy  Dodge,  cautiously,  as  if  civil- 
ization was  going  to  tumble,  if  he  didn't  look  out  "I 
should  say  that  mebbe,  perhaps,  that  was  sort  of  mean." 
Mean?"  says  BUI.     "Look  a-here.  Tommy,  you 
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don't  want  to  be  saying  such  rash  things  as  that.  You 
ought  to  know  by  this  time  that  nobody  can  afford  to  be 
decent  and  do  business." 

"Darn  the  old  skunk,  anyhow!"  says  CharUc  Bar- 
low.   "  If  that  ain't  the  rottenest  thing  yet ! " 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  says  Bill.  "There's  Charlie 
Rollins,  now.  Ever  hear  how  he  got  big  insurance  on 
his  bams  and  then  had  'em  catch  fire  and  bum  up  in 
less  than  a  month?" 

Tommy  said  he  didn't  believe  much  money  could  be 
made  that  way,  because  the  insurance  men  would  be  on 
to  you,  after  a  while ;  but  Bill  said :  "  Oh,  well,  you  could 
make  what  there  was  in  it,  and  then  think  up  something 
else  that  was  equally  rotten.    Anyhow,  Charlie  Rollins 
was  prospering  along  those  lines,  and  thinking  up  new 
methods  all  the  time;  and  they  talked  of  him  for  the 
legislature.    And  once  he  gets  there,"  says  Bill,  "you'll 
see  him  make  th^  rest  of  'em  look  like  a  Sunday  School." 
"Legislature!    Huh !"  says  Charlie  Barlow.    "Hell 
is  the  best  place  for  him!'* 

"  Well,  what's  the  difference  ?  "  says  Bill.  "  Besides, 
there  ain't  any  hell  nowadays  —  nothing  but  the  legis- 
lature; and  that's  why  it's  getting  so  crowded,  I  guess, 
with  all  our  smartest  men." 

"Then  why  don't  they  send  Deacon  Goodrich?" 
says  Tommy.  "Or  else  Jim  Cheatham,  one  or  the 
other?    Ain't  they  doing  the  biggest  business  in  this 
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town?  Yes,  sir!  And  that's  why  they  got  every  one 
down  on  them,  when  they're  all  of  'em  doing  the  same 
things,  only  not  quite  so  good." 

"That's  so,"  says  Bill.  "  As  I  look  at  it,  the  Deacon 
is  just  a  man  who  has  done  better  what  the  rest  of  us 
have  done  well;  so  what  are  we  kicking  about  ?  Some- 
body's got  to  be  the  smartest  Elik,  anyhow;  and  it 
might  as  well  be  the  Deacon  as  any  one." 

This  suited  Tommy  and  all  of  us;  and  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  anything  left  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 

And  then  we  all  of  us  sat  and  thought  how  smart  the 
Deacon  was  and  how  littlf  we  had  done  in  the  same  line, 
and  how  we  had  got  to  hump  ourselves,  if  we  ever  ex- 
pected to  succeed. 

At  last  Tommy  heaved  a  sigh,  and  said  he  supposed 

we  were  all  of  us  wasting  time  fooling  around  here  in 

the  camp,  when  we  ought  to  be  down  town  a-hustling. 

And   Charlie   Barlow  said,  Oh,   your  grandmother  I 

He  didn't  give  a  continental  who  made  money  and  who 

didn't ;  he  was  going  to  enjoy  himself  a  little,  and  treat 

every  one  as  near  right  as  possible,  and  let  it  go  at  that. 

Well,  we  treated  Charlie's  views  respectfully;  but  it 

was  easy  to  see  that  he  never  would  be  sevt  to  Congress 

on  those  lines;  because  they  don't  look  for  legislative 

timber  among  those  who  are  unsound  in  their  business 

principles. 

"Well,"  says  Bill,  at  last,  "as  I  look  at  it, there  are 
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three  degrees  of  smartness  in  this  town:  smart,  smarter 
than  lightning,  and  too  smart  for  your  boots;  and  most 
of  us  have  taken  the  third  degree." 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  says  Tommy,  "whether  we  have 
or  not.    There  are  smart  men  in  this  town,  and  no 
mistake;   but  they  ain't  nothing  compared  to  Jewem 
and  Pinchem  of  Bangor.    Look  at  what  they're  up 
to,  will  you  ?    They've  got  a  big  lumber  deal  on  that'll 
take  a  million  dollars  to  carry  through;    and  they're 
paying  off  their  men  in  notes  of  hand  that  they  got  up 
themselves  to  look  like  money,  so  you  can  hand  it  around 
If  you  want  to;  and  the  result  is,"  says  Tommy,  "that 
every  one  is  taking  it,  and  it  passes  just  like  greenbacks  • 
and  the  result  of  that  is  that  business  is  picking  up 
nght  along;  because,  what  this  town  needed  was  more 
circulating  medium,"  says  he. 

"Then  why  didn't  you  vote  the  Greenback  ticket?" 
says  I,  with  withering  scorn. 

"Because."  says  Tommy,  "we  don't  want  any  more 
rag  money  in  this  town.  Greenbacks  are  dangerous 
to  the  country,"  says  he,  "but  anybody^ s  got  a  right  to 
pass  around  his  note  of  hand,  ain't  he?  Yes,  sir  I 
And  if  it  does  just  as  well,  what's  the  odds?" 

"Well,"  says  I,  "if  that  don't  beat  a  campaign 
argument  for  pure  brilliancy !  You  smart  Eliks  were 
so  down  on  greenbacks  and  calling  'em  rag  money,  and 
so  on;    and  now  where  are  we?    The  guarantee  of 
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Uncle  Sam  wasn't  good  enough  for  you,"  says  I,  "and 
no  /  you  take  the  guarantee  of  two  sharpers  from  Bangor 
and  swallow  their  stuff  by  the  ton ;  and  that's  what  the 
'Sunrise'  call«  a  conservative  business  proposition!" 

"Well,"  says  Tommy,  kind  of  mad  because  I  had 
him,  "  I  didn't  come  up  here  in  the  woods  to  talk  poli- 
tics. All  I  say  is  that  Jewem  and  Pinchcm  arc  smarter 
than  any  men  we've  got  in  this  town,  or  else  some  of 
'em  would  have  worked  the  game  themselves,  wouldn't 
they?  /  just  as  lief  have  greenbacks,"  says  Tommy, 
generously;  "only,  seeing  we  ain't  got  'em,  I  say  it  was 
smart  of  Jewem  and  Pinchem  to  supply  the  demand 
and  make  a  good  thing  out  of  it  for  themselves." 

"Yes,"  says  I,  "and  it  was  smart  of  them  to  howl 
against  greenbacks  the  way  they  did  in  the  campaign, 
so  that  afterwards  they  could  dump  a  whole  paper  mill 
on  us  I    Oh,  yes,  they're  smart,  and  no  mistake  I" 

Well,  we  came  pretty  near  quarrelling  over  that  sub- 
ject ;  but  at  last  we  all  agreed  that  Jewem  and  Pinchem 
were  a  little  bit  smarter  than  anything  we  had  produced 
yet;  and  Bill  said  we  were  going  to  realize  it, 
before  very  long.  I  asked  Bill  what  he  meant  by  that, 
but  he  said,  oh,  nothing;  it  was  just  an  idea  he  had. 

"Well,  where  would  we  be  if  wc  were  all  of  us  strictly 
honest?"  says  Tommy  Dodge,  after  a  long  period  of 
reflection.  "Nobody  would  make  any  money,  would 
they?    And  then  nobody  would  have  anything  to  give 
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to  churches,  and  m  on;  and  business  would  suffer 
und  commercial  stagnation  would  set  in !  Besides,  looic 
»t  us  I"  says  he.  "Didn't  we  lift  nearly  ever>thing 
we've  got?  Yes,  sir!  Of  course  I  didn't  lift  much 
myself,"  says  Tommy,  nwdcstly;  "and  yet,  some  say 
I  am  too  smart  I"  says  he  In  an  injured  tone. 

"Oh,  no,"  says  Bill,  lighting  up  a  fresh  cigar  of  his 
brother  Sid's;  "you  ain't  so  awfully  smart,  Tommy; 
so  don't  you  worry  aboi '  that." 

Well,  Tommy  studied  over  that  a  while,  and  finally 
he  said  :  "Well,  I  don't  want  to  be  any  smarter  than  I 
ought  to  be;  but  you've  got  to  be  as  smart  as  the  next 
man  in  order  to  live,  ain't  you  ?" 

"That's  so,"  says  Bill.  "You  can't  afford  to  be  an 
angel  yet  awhile  in  this  town.  Only  what  beats  me," 
says  he,  "is  what  they  want  of  ministers  to  preach  to 
'em  about  honesty,  and  so  on,  when  they  don't  intend  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  it !  There's  -  Id  Elder  Pritch- 
ard,  now  I  He  believes  that  the  whole  world  belongs 
to  the  devil,  anyhow;  and  the  best  we  can  do  is  to 
snatch  brands  from  the  burning.  And  Dick's  father  be- 
lieves that  the  world  don't  belong  to  the  devil,  even  if 
he  Aoj  got  it ;  and  so  the  proper  thing  is  to  snatch  the 
world  away  from  the  devil ;  but  thus  far,  the  devil  seems 
to  be  having  a  picnic  with  both  of  'em,"  says  Bill. 

Well,  we  talked  it  over  for  an  hour  or  so,  and  then 
gave  it  up  and  went  to  bed  and  slept  the  sleep  of  the  just. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV 

THE  END  or  AN   HONEST  LIFE 

IT  rained  t  little  in  the  night,  but  not  enough  to  hurt 
anything;  and  next  morning  we  were  up  bright 
and  early  and  had  breakfast  on  hot  coffee  and  eggs 
and  baked  potatoes  and  doughnuts  and  pie ;  and  after- 
wards we  all  felt  fine  and  free  and  first-rate;  and  we 
agreed  that  the  world  w(Aild  Ix*  all  right,  if  we  could  live 
like  this  all  the  time,  and  never  have  anything  to  do  with 
work  or  school  or  business  or  politics  or  rum  or  n;Iigion. 

Along  about  nine  o'clock,  we  got  out  the  guns  and 
went  hunting  for  partridges,  intending  to  have  them  for 
dinner  instead  of  chickens;  but  when  we  got  back  to 
camp  without  any  partridges  and  with  appetites  like  old 
John  Skinner's  for  his  fellow-men,  we  found  to  our 
horror  and  indignation  that  Tad  and  Emerson  and  the 
two  Jenks  boys  had  been  around  and  gobbled  everything 
in  sight;  and  there  they  stood,  about  half  a  mile  off, 
and  laughed  and  crowed  and  twiddled  their  fmgers  at  us 
from  the  ends  of  their  noses  1 

"Boys,"  says  Bill,  "are  we  going  to  stand  this? 
Here  we  come  off  up  here  in  the  woods  to  get  away  from 
civilization  and  lead  an  honest  life,  only  to  Bnd  ourselves 
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punucd  ami  plundered  of  the  fruiti  of  our  honest  toil 
by  the  son»  of  pukiwcktlii  from  which  wc  fled  I  Lct'i 
go  for  'em  t"  my%  Hill ;  and  we  did. 

Hill  and  Charlie  chased  the  two  Jenks  boyi,  who  had 
the  longest  legs,  and  Tommy  took  after  Emerson,  and  I 
after  Tad ;  and  they 
all  scattered  like 
partridges,  ami  we 
after  them,  like 
bloodhounr!^  on  the 
trail. 

I  chased  Tad  up 
hill  ami  down  and 
through  a  raspberry 
patch  and  across 
Tub  Wilkins's  potato 
field  and  down  the 
road  to  our  house  on  the  dead  run,  I  telling  him  the 
horrible  things  I  was  going  to  do  to  him;  and  we 
burst  into  the  front  door  about  the  same  time,  just  as 
Emerson  staggered  in  through  the  back  one. 

Ami  Emerson  ran  in  and  got  with  his  back  to  a  cor- 
ner and  prepared  to  die  hard  again.  "  Come  one,  come 
alll'  says  he,  and  so  on.  And  Tad  got  in  the  other 
comer  and  swore  he  could  lick  two  of  me.  It  was  a 
gallant  sight,  but  I  had  spared  them  once  too  often,  and 
their  hour  was  come. 
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"Now  I've  got  'em  both!"  says  I;   "and  we'U  see 
whether  they'll  rob  any  more  camps  or  not." 

"Hold  on,  there,"  says  Dad,  appearing  on  the  scene 
all  of  a  sudden.    "  What's  all  this  about  ?  " 

"They  robbed  our  camp,"  says  I;  "and  now  I've 
got  a  right  to  maul  the  both  of  'em  I" 

"They  hooked  neariy  everything  they  had,  them- 
selves!" shouts  Emerson,  forgetting  all  his  big  words. 
"We  heard  'em  say  so,  last  night,  when  we  hid  in  the 
bushes!" 

"  Yes,"  says  I,  "and  wp  came  near  shooting  'em ;  and 
now  I  wish  we  had/" 

"Oh,  ho!"  says  Dad.  "Then  you  did  steal  every- 
thing you  had  ! " 

"Yes,  sir!"  says  Tad.  "We  heard  'em  all  crowing 
about  it  last  night ;  and  we  thought  we'd  show  'em  we 
were  just  as  smart  as  they  were." 

"Well,  /  didn't  hook  anything,"  says  I,  "and  Mother 
knows  it!" 

"Yes,  but  you  ate  what  the  others  got,  didn't  you? 
I'll  warrant  you  did.  Now  we'll  settle  it  this  way," 
says  Dad;  "Dick  can  attend  to  Tad  and  Emerson^  if 
he  wants  to;  only,  afterwards,  I  shall  attend  to 
him  about  twice  as  thoroughly  for  setting  them  a  bad 
example." 

Then  Emerson  shouted  more  poetr>',  and  Mother 
said  it  wasn't  fair,  and  Tad  dared  me  to  come  on;  so 
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I  said,  "Oh,  I  didn't  want  to  maul  'em.    We  were  just 
chasing  'em  for  fun." 

"All  right,"  says  Dad,  looicing  as  pleased  with  him- 
self  as  Solomon  was,  after  he  proposed  to  divide  up  the 
baby.  "Then,"  says  Dad,  "as  you  all  seem  to  deserve 
about  the  same,  I  shall  put  the  whole  of  you  to  hard 
labor  on  the  woodpile  for  the  rest  of  the  day." 

Well,  when  Tad  and  Emerson  saw  what  they  had 
brought  on  themselves,  I  guess  they  wished  they  had 
either  been  honest  or  kept  mum,  one  or  the  other;  and 
Emerson  turned  tragically  to  his  mother  and  said  in 
accents  of  despair:  "Must  I,  Mother?  Must  It 
Then  —  I  wUl." 

And  Tad  also  had  a  howl  that  he  raised  at  such  times ; 
and  now,  when  he  saw  that  awful  woodpile  awaiting 
him,  he  exclaimed  in  his  agony:  "Oh,"  says  Tad  "I 
wisht  I  was  Nate  Coville !  I'd  do  nothing  but  eat'  my 
vittles!"  (because,  you  understand,  that  was  all  Nate 
had  to  do,  his  father  being  so  well  fixed). 

And  Dad  laughed  heartlessly  at  us,  and  so  did  Mother 
and  Irene,  and  there  was  no  pity  in  their  flinty  hearts; 
and  we  had  to  sweat  it  out  like  convicts  for  the  rest  of 
that  day;  and  it  was  all  Tad's  and  Emerson's  fault. 

But  Bill  and  Charlie  caught  the  Jenks  boys,  and  gave 
them  their  just  deserts,  and  made  them  promise  to  lead 
an  honest  life,  or  they  would  duck  them  in  a  bog  hole; 
and  that  was  ?ome  comfort. 
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So  now  I  know  how  the  children  of  Israel  felt,  the  time 
they  borrowed  a  few  things  from  the  Egyptians  (who 
had  skmned  it  all  outof  them  in  the  first  place,  mind  you). 
and  with  these  few  things,  which  were  theirs  by  rights 
had  started  out  to  lead  an  honest  life.    And  old  Pharaoh 
chased  them  to  make  them  come  back  and  sweat  it 
out  on  the  woodpile  (I  mean  the  brick  yard),  so  he  could 
skm  enough  out  of  them  for  benevolent  purposes  and 
monuments  to  himself.    Only  he  didn't  succeed  in 
busmess  that  time,  because  the  Lord  drowned  the  whole 
posse  lot  of  them  in  the  Red  Sea.    And  if  the  Lord 
would  do  a  few  more  Stunts  of  that  kind,  I  would  be 
glad  to  read  about  it,  if  it  was  in  the  Bible 
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CHAPTER   XXV 

HOW  TO  TREAT  A  BEOTHEl 

WELL,   that   was  one   time   that   Tad   and 
Emerson  got  a  httle  the  best  of  me;  and 
It  wasn't  the  only  time,  either,  so  that  as 
thmgs  were  going,  I  began  to  wonder  who  would  be 
runnmg  this  family  before  long. 

Now,  of  course,  you  understand  that  we  all  recog- 
nized  that  Emerson  was  the  genius  of  the  family   as 
It  was  easy  to  see  from  his  command  of  language.    And 
then  again,  a  phrenologist  had  once  come  along  and 
exammed  all  our  heads  and  found  more  in  Emerson's 
than  even  in  mine;  and  lold  us  to  be  careful  of  that 
boy,  because  the  day  would  surely  come  when  he  would 
cause  Vanderbilt  to  tremble  at  the  mere  mention  of 
his  name.    So,  when  that  day  came,  I  wanted  Emerson 
to  be  grateful  to  me  and  remember  who  it  was  that 
gave  him  his  first  lessons  in  life. 

And  every  now  and  then,  he  would  enunciate  an 
aphonsm  that  would  stagger  you,  and  prove  how  his 
brain  power  was  coming  along. 
For  instance,  among  the  ponderous  tomes  that  he 
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would  read,  was  one  that  was  called  "A  Library  of 
Poetry  and  Song,"  with  a  good  many  poems  in  it 
marked  "Anon.,"  which,  you  understand,  means  anony- 
mous. Well,  Emerson  looked  the  book  over  awhile, 
and  finally  he  comes  to  Mother  and  says,  "Mother," 
says  he,  "this  Anon  is  one  of  the  best  poets  in  the 
book." 

And  Mother  exclaims,  "My,  but  if  that  child  ever 
lives  to  grow  up !"  And  Dad  expands  with  pride,  and 
says,  "Emerson,  my  son,  that  remark  of  yours  gives 
me  my  subject  for  next  Supday." 

And  sure  enough,  next  Sunday  he  preaches  on  "The 
Unknown  Great,"  and  proves  by  Emerson's  remark, 
and  a  lot  of  other  examples,  that  Anon  is  the  author  of 
pretty  nearly  everything,  and  that  the  lesson  for  us  is 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  no  matter  if  nobody  ever  knows 
about  it  but  God,  and  he  won't  tell. 

So  there  you  are!  And  people  said  it  was  one  of 
Dad's  greatest  efforts ;  and  it  was  all  owing  to  Emerson ; 
and  I  hadn't  done  a  thing  to  inspire  Dad,  except  with 
objurgations  on  business  astuteness,  which  were  imper- 
illing the  income  of  this  family. 

Well,  it  was  easy  to  see  that  Emerson's  name  was 
striking  in  more  than  mine  was,  and  that  some  day 
I  would  have  to  be  proud  of  the  relationship,  if  I  didn't 
look  out. 

And  the  same  with  Tad,  who  was  growing  so  fast 
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that  already  it  was  all  I  could  do  to  handle  him,  and 
even  Dad  was  beginning  to  use  moral  suasion  on  him ; 
and  Tad  was  wearing  out  his  clothes  so  fast  that  I  had 
to  give  up  some  of  mine  to  him,  and  have  new  ones 
instead.  And  then  Tad  was  so  imgrateful  that  he 
wanted  the  new  ones  himself! 

And  there  was  a  friend  of  mine  named  Pete  La  Salle, 
a  big,  good-natured  young  Frenchman  that  I  played 
the  violin  with,  and  who  could  knock  the  stuffing  out 
of  Paul  Plunkett ;  and  when  I  told  Pete  how  fast  Tad 
wore  out  his  clothes,  Pete  spoke  up  quicker  than  a 
wink  and  said,  "He  be  a  bigger  man  than  you  be." 

Well,  at  first  I  laughed  the  idea  to  scorn,  and  told 
Pete  how  easy  I  could  throw  Tad  (stretching  it  a  little 
in  my  indignation,  of  course),  but  Pete  only  wagged 
his  head  and  said :  "  You  wait.  Byrne  bye,  he  throw 
you." 

And  the  more  I  thought  it  over,  the  more  probable 
it  seemed  that  Pete  was  right,  and  that  at  the  rate  Tad 
was  wearing  out  his  clothes  and  Emerson  his  vocabulary, 
the  both  of  them  would  soon  be  throwing  me  in  more 
ways  than  one;  and  that  the  only  w^ay  was  to  make 
hay  while  the  sun  shone,  and  strike  so  much  terror  and 
awe  into  them  that  it  would  last  them  their  lifetime. 

So  I  never  lost  a  chance  to  reduce  them  to  submission 
and  make  them  look  up  to  their  natural  superior  in 
wisdom  and  prowess  and  virtue;   and  the  result  was 
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that  Bill  said  he  never  saw  any  one  so  much  respected 

by  his  brothers  as  I  was. 

And  that  reminds  me  that  the  first  time  I  ever  set 
eyes  on  Bill,  I  happened  to  be  mauling  Tad  for  some- 
thing and  just  then  Bill  came  along  and  sung  out. 
for^.  on,  there,"  says  he.    "What  you  mauling  him 

Well,  I  let  up  on  Tad  long  enough  to  remark  scorn- 
fully to  Bill:  "What  are  you  giving  us?  Ain't  he  my 
brother?"  ' 

"That  sol"  says  Bill.'  "Then  I'll  be  a  brother  to 
you  the  same  way." 

And  then  he  sailed  in  and  was  giving  me  all  I  could 
do  and  little  more,  when  Tad  rose  up  from  the  dirt 
and  cair,  to  my  assistance;  and  together  we  managed 
to  persuade  BiU  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  meddle  in 
family  ma^^^'^rs. 

So  after  mat,  BiU  and  I  got  more  and  more  friendly 
(especially  when  he  found  out  that  Irene  was  my  sister) ; 
and  BiU  said  afterwards  to  me  that  this  world  was  chock 
fuU  of  the  above  kind  of  brotherliness.  and  that  when 
any  one  tried  to  interfere  and  stop  it,  the  whole  of  them 
would  club  together  and  maul  him  to  death. 


CHAPTER   XXVI 

THE  OMAT  ADVENTURE  OF  EMERSON  AND  PHIL  JENKS 

WHICH  reminds  me  of  the  great  adventure  of 
Emerson  and  Phil  Jenks,  the  time  they  be- 
came  weary  of  tyranny  and  oppression  at  the 
hands  of  Dad  and  Amsy  and  me  and  Tad  and  all  others 
in  authority,  and  decided  to  leave  home  and  go  to  Hoi- 
ton,  which  was  only  about  forty  miles  away,  and  seek  their 
fortunes  with  an  old  pistol  and  three  cents  in  change. 
And  their  plan  was  to  hold  up  the  people  they  met  on 
the  road  at  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol,  which  wasn't 
loaded,  and  wouldn't  go  off  if  it  was,  not  having  any 
hammer  or  trigger;   and  so  make  enough  to  go  into 
busmess  with  when  they  got  to  Holton. 

Well,  it  was  a  noble  and  gallant  enterprise  and  ought 
to  have  worked,  considering  it  was  the  same  one  that 
was  working  like  clockwork  all  over  Belle  Isle  •  but 
alas!  the  trouble  was  that  when  they  met  the  stage 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  road,  and  told  them' 
to  throw  up  their  hands,  the  whole  stage-load  neariv 
spht  their  sides  with  laughing,  and  the  driver  nearly 
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fell  off  of  the  scat,  ami  the  whole  of  them  drove  into 

town  in  a  helpless  condition. 
And  Henry  Gilly,  who  was  driving  along  behind 

the  stage,  pulls  up  at  the  sight  of  Emerson  and  Phil 

and  sings  out,  "Hello,  if  there  ain't  two  Belle  Islers, 

then  I'm  a  Christian!"  says  he. 
Well,  Emerson  and  Phil  were  discouraged,  and  sat 

down  in  despair  and  refused  to  be  comforted  by  Henry, 
who  argued  with  them  that  they  had  better  give  up 
robbing  the  public  till  they  were  old  enough  to  do  it 
legally.  So  at  last  they  |;uesscd  Henry  was  about  right ; 
and  climbed  in  with  him  and  drove  back  to  town.' 
And  Henry  drove  up  with  them  to  our  house,  and 
dropped  them  in  the  front  yard.  And  Dad  came  out 
to  see  what  was  up,  and  he  and  Henry  talked  it  over 
and  laughed  and  chuckled  and  slapped  their  knees  tiU 
they  were  sore. 

^^  "Hi,  hi,  hi,"  says  Dad,  as  Emerson  came  in. 
"Started  for  Holton  and  only  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile ! 
Well,  if  that  ain't  human  nature  all  over !  Going  to 
hold  them  up  and  go  into  business  I  Great  head,  great 
head!" 

And  off  he  skips  for  his  study;  and  sure  enough, 
next  Sunday  he  comes  out  with  a  sermon  on  old  What's-' 
his-name  in  the  Bible,  who  started  for  What-do-you- 
call-it,  and  only  got  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  sat  down 
and  rested  the  rest  of  his  life.    And  Dad  said  he  was 


EMERSON  AND  JENKS  a;, 

W  to  hii  theme  by  a  recent  juvenUe  adventure,  now 
celebrated  in  local  history. 

And  then  they  all  grinned  from  ear  to  ear  and  locked 
at  Emerson  and  Phil  Jenks;  but  Dad  had  them  laugh- 
ing out  of  the  other  side  of  their  mouth  in  about  half 
•  minute.    He  said  that  such  was  life.     People  were 
always  starting  out  to  do  great  things,  he  said,  and  then 
getting  stuck  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  home. 
He  showed  them  that  we  were  all  of  us  only  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  savages,  and  already  we  had 
sat  down  to  rest.    Hadn't  we  better  get  up  and  move 
along  towards  What-do-you-call-it,  after  re  had  got 
good  and  rested?    And  then  he  proceeded  to  show 
them  what  legs  were  made  for  and  what  a  lot  of  muscle 
we  had  on  tap  and  how  nice  it  would  be  to  get  to  What- 
do-you-call-it,  which  was  a  place  where  Belle  Islcrs  had 
wings. 

Well,  when  it  came  to  that,  I  simply  drew  the  line; 
because  anybody  could  see  that  the  Belle  Islcrs  would 
never  have  wings  except,  maybe,  after  they  were  dead; 
and  even  then,  I  wouldn't  want  to  risk  any  money  on 
it;  and  I  guess  the  whole  of  them  agreed  with  me, 
judging  by  the  way  they  did  business  next  week. 

Besides,  Dad  failed  to  explain  how  we  were  going 
to  get  to  What-do-you-call-it  by  holding  ix'oplc  up. 
But  every  one  said  it  was  a  great  sermon;  and  Amsy 
Jenks  got  more  off  his  guard  than  ever,  and  the  result 
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was  that  lomGbody  stole  his  overcoat  while  his  back 

was  turncti ;  and  that  is  what  comes  of  putting  your 

trust  in  sermons. 
If  /  was  preaching  to  Belle  Islcrs,  I  would  Uke  some 

such  tcit  as,  "  If  the  good  nuin  of  the  house  h»H  known 
at  what  hour  the  thief  would  come,  he  would  ha\ .  waited 
for  him  with  a  shotgun,"  or  words  to  that  effect ;  be- 
cause, thai  would  be  something  they  could  take  home 
with  them.  But  as  for  that  sermon  of  Dad's,  —  well, 
you  would  think  that  after  a  sermon  like  that,  every- 
body would  proceed  to  get  a  move  on  them  and  move 
right  into  the  next  century,  now,  wouldn't  you  ?  Well, 
we  shall  now  see  whether  they  did  or  not. 


CHAPTER   XXVII 


THE  CMUICH  PAJB 

t 

WELL,  it  was  time  for  the  annual  church  fair; 
and  all  the  women  had  been  sewing  and  talk- 
ing ever  since  the  last  one,  which  was  voti-d 
a  financial  success  because  it  had  cleared  about  two 
hundred  dollars  on  an  investment  of  ten,  which  was  con- 
sidered a  fair  profit  in  Belle  Isle.     But  this  time  they 
were  bound  to  do  better  than  ever;  so  Mother,  who  was 
Secretary  of  the  Circle,  had  written  to  all  the  other 
circles  in  the  United  States,  requesting  them  to  send 
on  such  articles  as  they  could  dispense  with  for  the 
good  of  the  cause.    And  meanwhile,  the  usual  outfit 
of  grab-bags  and  guess-cakes  and   bean-bottles  and 
fish-ponds  and  mystery-tables  and  betting  books,  and  so 
on,  were  got  ready;  and   Dave  Nickcrson  said  they 
could  count  on  him  to  place  a  few  bets,  because  any- 
thing he  could  do  in  that  line,  the  church  was  wel- 
come to. 

Well,  as  I  was  saying,  Mother's  appeal  to  the  other 
churches  netted  us  a  barrel  or  so  of  ornamental  tray- 
cloths  and  frescoed  pillow  covers  and  all  that  kind  of 
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flamgorgeous  necessities  for  women,  and  not  a  thing 
for  us  men,  mind  you  !  And  yet,  we  keep  right  on  call- 
ing women  the  unselfish  sex,  and  writing  poems  about 
fair  women,  and  so  on !  But  as  for  me,  I  would  like 
to  write  a  poem  about  church-ia'ir  women;  and  I'll 
bet  when  I  got  through,  aboi't  all  the  poets  would 
strike  work  and  write  about  tho  Indians  for  a  spell. 

Well,  it  was  those  frescoed  and  flamgorgeous  things 
from  outside  that  proved  too  much  for  some  of  our 
leading  church-fair  women,  and  showed  that  financial 
astuteness  is  not  confined  to  men,  or  anything  like  it. 
Men  can  figure  out  -low  to  get  something  for  next  to 
nothing;  but  when  the  problem  is  how  to  get  it  for 
absolutely  nothing  whatever,  and  a  little  thrown  in 
for  good  measure,  it  takes  the  fair  sex  to  show  you  how. 

And  this  is  the  way  they  did  it.  I  shall  mention  no 
names  in  the  interest  of  society  and  religion  and  our 
best  families;  but  will  merely  state  that  a  few  of  the 
wives  of  our  noblest  and  best  financiers  simply  put  their 
heads  together  and  marked  the  most  frescoed  and  flam- 
gorgeous things  up  to  famine  prices,  where  nobody  could 
touch  them  with  a  ten-foot  pole,  and  then  calmly  waited 
the  whole  evening  in  the  full  assurance  that  virtue  would 
get  its  reward,  which  it  did.  People  would  come  along 
and  look  longingly  at  those  things,  and  the  famine 
prices  on  them,  and  then  pass  on  with  a  bitter  sigh  to 
purchase  a  ten-cent  flatiron  holder,  or  things  of  that 
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kind,  which  arc  made  out  of  nothing  and  are  clear 
profit.  And  yet,  Henry  Gilly  says  that  God  himself 
couldn't  do  such  a  thing! 

And  Dave  Nickerson  came  in  with  a  smile  on  him 
and  gave  a  squint  up  at  the  angels  to  make  sure  that 
they  were  on  to  it,  too;  and  then  he  inquired  where  the 
poker  table  was.     And  lyee  VVowo  laughed  delightedly 
at  him  and  said,  there  wasn't  any  poker  table  this  time; 
but  there  was  a  mystery-table,  which  was  the  one  she' 
was  presiding  at.     And  Dave  said,  that  was  all  the  same 
to  him;  and  then  he  placed  a  quarter  on  a  box  which, 
on  being  opened,  proved   to  contain  a  cunning  littlj 
suit  of  doll  clothes,  —just  what  he  wanted,  Dave  said. 
And  then  he  placed  another  quarter  and  got  a  doll 
to  go  with  the  clothes.     And  everybody  laughed  piti- 
lessly at  him;   and  then  old  Mr.  Gerry  tried  his  luck 
and  drew  a  box  of  face  powder;   and  it  was  Dave's 
turn  to  haw-haw.    And  Eli  Teak  was  the  next  victim, 
and  got  stuck  on  a  lot  of  hairpins;  which  he  said  he' 
would  give  to  any  girl  who  would  have  him;   but  no- 
body took  him  up;   and  so  forth  and  so  on.    You'd 
have  thought  by  the  way  those  noble  and  unselfish 
men  marched  up  and  took  their  medicine  that  it  was 
fun  to  be  buichcred  to  make  a  Roman  holidav !    But 
then,  of  course,  they  had  all  come  prepared  to  get  beat, 
and  got  just  what  they  expected,  which  is  more  than' 
most  of  us  get  in  this  world. 
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Ami  meanwhik.,  the  others  were  nobly  patronising 
the  grab-baKan<i  the  guess-eake,  and  so  on,  and  writing 
up  the  Ix-tting  lKx,k  for  a  .sofa  pillow  (which  mysteriously 
fc-Il  to  the  family  that  kept  the  bcK,k;   and  therefore  I 
ment,on  no  names  in  the  interest  of  .society).     But  as 
for  me,  I  sternly  waved  all  those-  giris  awa^  who  were 
sm.hng  at  me  from  be-hind  their  contumacious  frauds 
and  devoted  my.sc-lf  to  the  ice-cream  table,  where  you 
stood  .something  of  a  show  for  your  money.     But  Bill 
acted  hke  a  regular  nincomfKxjp,  and  let  him.sc-lf  get 
Victimized  by  lyee  Wowo  and  Mildred  and  .Mice  and 
a  1  of  them;  but  csfK-cially  lyee  Wowo,  and  she  said 
afterwards  that  M«/  was  the  way  she  liked  to  .sc>e  a  man 
behave.     And  1  said,  yes,  so  would  I,  if  I  was  in  her 
place. 

And  after  the  fair,  there  was  a  dance  to  take  the  taste 
out  of  your  mouth,  and  the  money  out  of  vour  |)ocket, 
If  you  had  any  left.     Kitty  and  Hal  came  in  to  this  part 
of  the  programme;  and  I  was  going  to  ask  Kitty  to 
dance  with  me;   only,  I  wasn't  going  to  be  in  such  a 
hurry  about  it  that  every  one  would  su.spc-ct  me ;  and  so, 
I  waited  so  long  that  Kitty's  card  was  full  by  the  time 
1  got  around ;   and  once  more  had  I  missed  it  again 
as  usual.     Of  course,  Kitty  said  she  was  sorrv;    but 
that  IS  what  girls  always  say  when  they  are  pleased  to 
think  that  you  have  got  what  you  deserved. 
This  made  me  more  down  on  fairs  than  ever,  of  course, 
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and  — oh,  well,  as  every  one  has  attended  no  end  of 
them,  there  is  no  use  prolonging  the  agony  of  this  one, 
except  to  state  that  it  was  an  unprecedented  success, 
as  you  could  easily  tell  by  feeling  in  your  ixxkets. 
And— oh,  yes,  they  did  announce  that  the  cake  had 
been  drawn  by  Eli  Teak,  who  promptly  and  noblv 
presented  it  to  Mother,  who  instantly  invited  him  uj) 
to  supjxT  the   next  evening. 

And  the  best  guess  on  the  l)ean-bottle  was  by  Dave 
Nickerson.  Prize,  a  copy  of  the  Holy  Hible.  And 
my,  such  a  yell  as  went  up  to  the  roof  of  (Goodrich  Hall 
when  that  prize  was  declared  \  Dave  said  it  was  the 
biggest  horse  on  him  that  ever  hupiK-ned.  Something 
like  presenting  the  Devil  with  a  bottle  of  holy  water, 
Dave  said ;  but  mebljc  he  could  swap  it  off  with  Jim' 
Cheatham  (who  had  donated  it  out  of  an  unsalable 
lot),  for  a  plug  of  tobacco,  or  something. 

So  Dave  came  the  nearest  of  any  one  to  getting  his 
money's  worth;  but  Bill  and  I  never  drew  a  thing; 
not  even  a  Bible !  And  what's  more,  I  never  did  draw 
a  thing  at  one  of  those  fairs,  although  I  have  been  to 
thousands  of  them,  and  bet  enough  money  to  make  me 
a  Croesus,  if  I  had  had  as  much  sense  as  a  kangaroo, 
and  had  staid  at  home  in  my  den. 

And  as  for  those  things  with  the  famine  prices,  there 
were  no  purchasers,  of  course ;  and  so,  the  things  were 
quietly  divided  up  among  the  elect,  who  shall  be  name- 
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CSS.  as  Mother  would  never  reveal  their  names,  for 
fear  of  what  I  would  do  to  them;  and  besides,  as  Dad 
said,  such  things  had  best  be  buried  in  oblivion 
"Well,  Dad."  says  I,  that  night,  after  all  was  over 

and  the  cash  was  counted  and  the  women  were  sleeping 
he  sleep  of  the  just,  with  the  plunder  under  their  pil 

lows.    .'well.    Dad."   says    I.    <'great   progress  you're 

makmg,  reforming  that  fair!" 
Dad  hemmed  and  hawed  and  explained  that  he  had 

so  many  other  reforms  on  hand  that  he  hadn't  got  round 

to  the  fair  yet. 

''Oh.  no  hurry."  says  L  "A  thousand  years  or 
so  from  now  will  do  just  as  well.  Wonderful  progress 
we're  making,  Dad!" 

"Fudge,  fudge."  says  Dad.  "You  expect  everything 
to  be  done  in  no  time!  We  must  not  be  too  sudden 
and  precipitate,"  says  he. 

I'Thct'.  so."  says  L    "The  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to 
hold  them  back  with  both  hands,  or  they'll  rush  right 
into  heaven  and  crowd  out  the  angels.    And,  after  all, 
Dad   I  don  t  know  that  I  would  advise  you  to  abolish 
that  fa.r     says  I;   "because,  where  will  you  get  such 
an  exhibition  of    unselfishness  and  Christian  charity 
as  was  displayed  by  those  men  in  gambling  away  their 
last  cent  for  the  good  of  religion?    Thev  may  talk  all 
they've  a  mind  to.  Dad,  about  social  salvation  proceed- 
ing from  the  female  sex;   but  the  events  of  this  night 
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have  proved  to  mc  that  our  mothers,  wives,  sisters,  and 
sweethearts  can  give  us  cards  and  spades  on  the  secret 
of  financial  success." 

"You  wait  till  Kitty  hears  of  that !"  says  lyee  Wowo, 
revengefully. 

" Go  ahead  and  tell  her !"  says  I.  "Talk  about  the 
female  sex  as  a  pure  spring  of  unpolluted  idealism!" 
says  I.  "Why,  Dad,  even  old  John  Skinner  himself 
never  got  away  with  such  a  load  of  plunder  as  those 
unpolluted  idealists!"  savs  I. 

# 

"Look  here,  now,"  says  Dad,  "your  Mother  hasn't 
got  any  of  those  frescoed  things,  has  she?" 

"No,"  says  I;  "but  why?  Because  she's  the 
minister's  wife;  and  you  know,  yourself,  Dad,  that 
ministers'  families  never  are  let  in  on  any  good 
thing." 

Then  Mother's  heart  broke,  and  she  said  with  tears 
in  her  eyes,  "Now,  Dick!"  says  she,  "aren't  you 
ashamed  to  talk  so  about  your  own  mother  and  sister, 
when  we  both  of  us  worked  so  hard  to  get  those  things 
for  the  fair,  and  werj  so  disappointed  and  so  ashamed 
to  think  what  became  of  them !  And  so  were  ever  so 
many  of  us;  but  what  could  we  do?  Those  others 
didn't  know  any  better  — " 

"  Yes,  that's  it ! "  says  Dad,  looking  relieved.  "  They 
didn't  know  any  better.     That  explains  it!" 

"Yes,"  says  I;  "and  that  explains  Ali  Baba  and  the 
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forty  thieves,  and   Jaco!>  and    E.sau,   and   old    John 
Skinner  and  the  whole  L'nited  States." 

"Yes,"  says  lyee  Wowo,  "and  it  explains  why  Didc 
never  Iwughi  a  thing  but  ice-cream!" 

To  which  I  retorted,  "Yes,  an.l  it  also  explains  why 
Irene  smiled  all  the  cash  out  of  Hill's  i)ocket!" 

"Well,  Kitty  didn't  smile  much  out  of  Dick's  |)ocket  " 
says  she.  "Oh,  wouldn't  I  be  ashamed  to  be  such 'a 
mcany !" 

Well,  that  was  one  time  that  lyee  VVowo  got  a  little 
the  best  of  me;  Ix-cause,  just  as  I  had  nearly  thought 
up  a  crushing  rejoinder.  Dad  broke  in  and  sixjiled 
everything. 

"Oh,  well,"  says  Dad,  wearily,  "I'm  tired;    and  I 
guess  we  Ixnter  all  go  to  bed.    This  church  business  is 
too  much  for  me,  anyhow,"  says  he;  "and  I  guess  it's 
too  much  for  every  one  but  Dick.     He  can  settle  it,  of 
course,"  says  Dad,  with  his  usual    sarcasm   when  it 
came  to  Dick;  "but  as  for  me,"  says  he,  "the  purifica- 
tion of  the  moral  atmosphere  is  a  good  deal  bigger  job 
than  I  thought  for  when  I  tackled  it.    Now  the  rest  of 
you  can  sit  up  all  night  and  settle  it  any  way  you  like  • 
but  as  for  me,  I'm  done,"  says  he;  and  away  he  skips' 
for  tired  nature's  sweet  restorer. 

Well,  when  the  guardians  of  the  public  morality 
get  so  tired  and  sick  of  the  ineflfectual  struggle  that 
they  have  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  it  off,  it  is  time  for 
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the  rest  of  us  i«  follow  suit.  So  I  follouvd  Dad  up- 
stairs with  the  sa.l  but  tonsoIinK  reHection  that  once 
moa-  had  I  Ixm  too  much  for  him. 

Well,  it  must  Ik-  painful  to  Ik-  a  minister  and  know 
where  your  Hilary  is  coming  from;  onlv,  I  guess  it 
would  be  >till  more  painful  not  to  know  where  it  is 
coming  from;  so  there  you  are  I  And  it  must  l>c  espe- 
cially discouraging  when  you  first  realize  that  you  have 
got  the  female  sex  on  your  hands,  as  well  as  the  male- 
and  that  even  women  haven't  been  vaccinated  against 
business  astuteness ! 

If  I  was  going  to  be  a  minister  (which  I  am  not,  while 
there  are  any  jobs  left  on  the  road),  I  would  start  a 
special  mission  to  our  wives,  mothers,  sisters,  and  sweet- 
hearts; and  I  would  take  for  my  text,  "I  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacriHce;"  and  I  would  endeavor  to 
warm  them  up  with  the  idea  of  giving  us  poor  innocent 
men  a  show  on  this  mundane  sphere.  And  I  would 
melt  them  to  tears  with  a  long  and  aflfecting  poem, 
wmding  up  like  this :  — 

"Only  a  little  hair,  ladies. 
For  my  unprotected  head ! 
If  you'll  only  leave  it  there,  ladies. 
You  may  have  it  after  I'm  dead." 


CHAPTKR   XXVIII 

THE  POINT  TO  DON  QUIXOTE 

ALONG  about  the  midcHc  of  December,  as  I 
was  up  a  stump  for  something  to  write  on,  and 
composition  day  was  nearly  due,  and  politics 
and  business  and  rum  were  played  out,  I  went  to 
young  Atwell  for  a  subject,  and  he  gave  mc  Don 
Quixote,  whatever  that  was.  /  didn't  know  any  more 
than  the  man  in  the  moon.  But  I  wasn't  going  to 
betray  my  ignorance  to  young  Atwell ;  so  I  just  said 
thank  you,  and  went  and  interviewed  Bill. 

"Bill,"  says  I,  "what's  Don  Quixote:  a  book,  or 
a  billy  goat,  or  what?" 

"It's  a  book,"  says  Bill;  "and  it's  in  the  library 
on  the  top  shelf  along  with  Shakespeare  and  a  lot  of 
others  that  nobody  looks  at." 

"That's  bad!"  says  I.     "Because  I've  got  to  write 

on  it;  but  if  it  ain't  any  better  than  Shakespeare—" 

"Oh,  well,"  says  Bill,  "it  ain't  quite  up  to  Petroleum 

V.  Nasby;  but  it's  as  good  as  'Les  Miserables';  and 

you  can  read  that  all  right,  if  it  is  on  the  top  shelf." 

Weil,  I  didn't  know  what   "Lcs  Miserables"  was 
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either;  but  as  I  had  alrca.lv  Ixiravnl 


for  one  day,  I  decide  to  Kti   both  »>cx>k 
library  arjd  stc   for  myself  if 


the 


there 


ij?noranfe  enough 
»  out  of  the 


m. 


was  anything;  in 


Now  the  reason  whv  I  harl 


Ixfor 


V  was  that  Dad  had  al 


never  read  those  l)ook« 


vva\  H  recommendeil  them  to 
me.  whereas  exjxrienee  prow,  thai  the  best  books 
are  tho.se  which  they  will  threaten  to  lie  k  vou  for  read- 
•ng.  -such  as  ••Crack-skull  Hob,  or  White 'Rattlesnake, 
the  Demon  of  the  Lake." 

That  Crack-skull  was  a  crackcrjack.  and  no  mistake, 
and  the  way  he  could  thin  out  the  redskins  with  the  butt 
end  of  his  trusty  rille,  after  he  had 


shot 


xiK-nrled  his  last 


was  a    caution!      And   when   Crack-skull 


1      ,  ,  ,  -^  ""viv-sivuii   was 

hard  pressc-d  by  the  i.ainted  fu-nds,  and  was  about  to 
be.  scalrx^d  at  last,  suddenly,  IF////.  Haitlesnake,  the 
Demon  of  the  Lake,  would  apj^-ar  on  the  scene ;  and  my 
how  those  redskins  would  light  out  for  the  tall  timbc-r' 
^Vell,  I  used  to  think  that  Indians  were  the  only 
enemies  of  the  human  race ;  but  after  getting  acquainted 
w.th  the  Belle  Islers.  I  .^w  my  mistake;  and  after 
readmg  "  Don  Quixote,"  I  saw  their  mistake;  and  this 
is  how  I  came  to  sec  it. 

I  went  down  to  the  library  which  Dad  had  started 
when  he  first  came  here;  because,  the  first  thing  Dad 
always  did  the  minute  he  came  to  town  was  to  start 
a  hbrary,  because  he  said  that  ignorance  was  to  blame 
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for  cnrythiriK  in  ih     u„rM;  an.l  tht-  anh  cmmy  wa« 
the  arih  »tu|»j.|,  ami  ihr  ikvjl  wan  an  ass,  ami  so  on. 

IJui  I  hail  my  cIouIms  alKuit  It;  ami  I  axlttil  Dad, 
if  iKnorancv  was  to  hlam.-  for  all  human  ( iKs»-,lm-.vs,' 
why  all  our  lea.ling  citi/tn.s  wen-  .such  |>ast  masters  at 
skinning  you  alive. 

"Oh,"  say.s  Dmi,  ••  there's  a  lot  of  ignorance  left  over 
after  you've  learned  how  to  drive  a  sharp  bargain." 

Well,  I  wasn't  precisely  sure  what  Dad  meant  by 
that.  MaylK"  he  meant  me,  and  mavU-  he  meant  the 
leading  citizens.  So  I  waived  the  fMnnt,  as  he  said  in 
his  ,sirmons,oml  told  him  I  was  going  to  write  on  ••  Don 
Quixote." 

"Not  bad,"  .says  Dad.  "Xotbad!  Only,  Ik- sure 
you  get  the  iwint  of  it,  ami  not  just  the  mere  story." 

So  I  waded  into  "  Don  Quixote  "  ami  lx)ne.l  it  from 
cml  to  end  and  found  that  the  {wint  of  it  was  this;  — 

Don  Quixote  was  a  first-rate  sort  of  man  who  went 
crazy  about  chivalry. 

Now  that  was  all  right,  only  the  Don  was  as  far  behind 
the  times  as  old  Elder  Pritchard,  ami  got  himsc-lf  up  in 
about  the  same  style,  with  an  old  broken-winded,  knock- 
kneed  nag  with  the  blind  staggers,  and  a  barber's  basin 
for  a  helmet,  and  a  mutton-headed  squire  who  was  a 
bigger  ass  than  the  animal  he  rode  on.  And  thus 
arrayed,  the  Don  rode  forth  with  this  outfit  to  charge 
windmills,  and  so  on. 
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W.ll,  r  faJU.I  ,o  ,K.r.,.ivr  why  imo,»I..  made  m.  m.i.  h 
fui^s  a»K.ui  ihat  kimi  .,f  a  rra/y  man;    In..   Da.l  Kavc 
mc  a  ,M,intcr  t.,  .1,..  nTtc t  that  (Vrvanicn  wr..t.-  the  Ikk.Ic 
to  .how  u,,  ih.  Spanish  ,.„,,lc  ami  pron-  what  asM-, 
ih.  y  wrri.  maklriK  '»f  ifu  msilu.H,  or  wonls  to  that  iIT.h t 
Thty  wirr  all  of  them  ,ra/y  toKtilur.  Da.l  .v.|.|;   ami 
the-  ol.l  Don  wan  the  Imarnation,  or  somHhin«.  of  thr 
national  spirit;   ami  iha'  was  thr  thin^  that  C.Tvantc.s 
wa.s  after.   ^  to  smih-  Spain's  chivalry  awav.  as  Hyron 
PUI  It.     "Only,"  .says  Da.l,  -you  .ion'l  want  to  Ik-'  too 
1'ar.l  on  the  D.m ;    iKcause  after  all,  he  was  rather  a 
noble  ol.l  ,hap;      n.l  ,Hople  arc  always  makinx  f'xjls 
of  themselves  in  the  siime  way;    ami  thai  i.s  why  the 
ixx)k  is  a  I  lassie,"  says  he. 

Well,  that  Kavc  me  an  eye  o|RmT,  ami  I  imm.'.Hately 
saw  that  the  Delle  Islers  were  twiee  as  cra.y  a.s  Don 
Quixote  ami  bigKcr  asses  than  Sane  ho  Pan/a;  ami 
after  that,  everythinK  was  easy.  I  tell  you  I  enjoved 
myself  writing  thai  i()miK)sition. 

"Talk  aljout  your  crazy  men,"  says  I,  "but  if  this 
town  is  anything  Ixlter  than  a  lunatic  asvlum,  I  Ix-g  to 
bi.  mformecl.  An.l  some  are  cra/.y  alK,ut  rum,  and  .some 
alxjut  iK>litics,  ami  .so  on;  ancJ  all  are  cra/.y  alx)ut  busi- 
ness," 

"Ami  talk  alx)ut  your  windmills !  Look  at  Fourth 
of  July  and  the  way  jx-ople  use  up  their  patriotism  on 
tommyrotism  and  wishing  that  som<;  one  would  tread 
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on  the  tails  of  their  coats,  so  they  could  show  how  they 
love  their  country!  And  the  next  minute,  you'll  see 
those  same  patriots  robbing  Uncle  Sam  of  his  striped 
pants;  But  we're  no  Don  Quixotes;  oh,  no!  Catch 
us  being  such  lunatics  as  to  rescue  the  ladies  by  mistake, 
when  we  can  rob  the  whole  coach-load,  and  then  make* 
it  all  right  by  dropping  a  nickel  in  the  contribution  box ! 
And  that's  the  kind  of  chivalrous  and  up-to-date  Dons 
that  we  are ! 

Well,  I  went  on  in  that  style  for  about  fifteen  pages, 
ripping  the  skins  off  our  Dons  and  showing  them  how 
long  and  furry  their  cars  were;  and  the  stuff  fairly 
flowed  from  ^my  pen  as  if  I  was  inspired. 

Finally,  I  burst  into  song,  like  Bill  Nye,  and  boiled 
the  whole  thing  down  into  a  poem;  starting  with  Dad's 
quotation  h^m  Byron  (only,  I  didn't  agree  with  Byron, 
who  thinks  that  Cervantes  did  a  bad  thing  to  show  up 
the  Spanish  kind  of  chivalry;  whereas  /  think  we  need 
more  of  the  same  kind  of  medicine.  So  here  is  the 
way  I  put  her  through : 

"  'Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away,' 
And  that's  the  kind  of  smile  we  n^  >d  to-day. 
For  all  these  modem  loons  and  windy  frauds 
Would  raise  a  horse  laugh  from  the  Olympian  gods. 
Behold  Belle  Isle  upon  a  lame  old  nag. 
Go  jouncing  forth  to  stow  away  the  swag ! 
Covered  from  head  to  foot  with  gall  and  brass 
And  chased  by  fools  like  Sancho  and  his  ass! 
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And  as  for  pris,  compared  to  some  I've  seen 

Dulcinca  Del  Tobt^sa  was  a  quwn. 

Besides,  'twas  love  that  made  the  Don  a  noodle- 

But  all  that  ails  Belle  Isle  is  love  of  boodle  1       ' 
And  if  we  must  be  crazy,  then  /  say. 
Give  me  the  Don  who  chose  the  gof)d  old  way 
Come  then,  old  Muse,  that  did  the  job  for  Spain 
And  sec  what  you  can  do  for  Belle  Isle,  Maine    ' 
And  maybe  when  our  Dons  Ret  back  their  wits, 
They  11  laugh  as  if  they  had  conniption  fits!  " 

Well,  I  worked  hard  on  that  poem  out  on  the  kitchen 
table  with  lyee  Wowo  peeking  over  mv  shoulder,  and 
h-merson  making  sage  remarks,  and  Tad  scuffling  his 
feet  under  the  table  and  taking  a  fresh  bite  out  of  a 
gmgersnap.     I  tell  you,  I  could  sympathize  with  great 
poets  and  the  difficulties  they  labored  under  to  enlighten 
this  astute  world,  as  I  was  trying  to  do  now.    And 
when  I  had  finished  it  in  spite  of  the  whole  family  I 
showed  it  to  Dad,  and  he  wrinkled  up  his  brow  and 
said,  "Well,  there  was  one  good  line  in  it,  and  that  was 
the  quotation  from  Byron."    And  then  he  chuckled  to 
himself  as  if  he  had  said  something  smart,  and  skipped 
off  up  to  his  study. 

I  was  disgusted  with  Dad,  as  I  generally  was  when 
I  showed  him  one  of  my  masterpieces;  so  I  took  this 
one  to  Mother,  whose  taste  for  poetry  was  better;  and 
^A^said  the  poem  was  all  right,  and  only  needed  touch- 
ing up  a  little  in  order  to  be  perfect. 
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"Show  me  the  place  that  needs  it!"  says  I,  indig- 
nantly. 

"Well,  what  about  thca'  last  two  lines?"  says  Mother. 
"Seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  the  laughing  that  brings 
back  their  wits,  instead  of  vice  versa,  oughtn't  it?" 

"Not  on  your  life !"  says  L  "It's  these  melancholy 
lunatics  like  Uncle  Dan'l  Crump  that  never  see  anything 
to  laugh  at;  whereas,"  says  I,  "if  he  had  a  grain  of 
sense  in  his  noggin  wouldn't  he  go  into  fits  over  his 
kind  of  honesty  ?  Well,  I  should  say !  And,  as  for  the 
rest  of  the  Belle  Islers,  the  only  ray  of  hope  is  that  they 
ain't  quite  so  far  gone  that  they  can't  take  a  joke,  if 
you  make  it  as  broad  as  a  barn-door;  and  all  you've 
got  to  do  is*  to  prove  that  they  are  that  kind  of  a  joke, 
and  you've  got  'em !"  says  I. 

Well,  Mother  was  always  more  fair-minded  than  Dad, 
and  more  ready  to  give  in  beat,  if  she  had  to  (which  was 
probably  because  she  had  no  study  to  dive  into  every 
few  minutes).  So  she  said  she  saw  my  point  and  I 
could  let  those  last  two  Laes  alone,  though  she  still 
maintained  that  humor  was  the  cause  of  sanity,  as  well 
as  vice  versa. 

Well,  it  was  lucky  I  happened  to  think  of  that  argu- 
ment, because  if  I  hadn't,  I  might  have  had  to  work  on 
that  poem  for  two  days  longer;  and  by  that  time  I 
would  have  been  a  lunatic  myself. 

So  Mother  said  the  poem  was  all  right,  and  only 
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needed  touching  up  a  little,  if  I  wanted  her  to  try  it  • 
and  I  said,  •'  Certainly,  go  ahead."  So  Mother  touched' 
It  uf)  to  suit  herself,  and  when  she  was  through,  this 
is  what  there  was  left  of  it :  — 

Cervantes  smiled  Spain's  chivalry  away! ' 

And  oh  that  one  such  smile  were  oure  to-day! 

For  lo,  our  bootless  jousts  and  windmill  frauds 

Are  fit  to  wake  the  laughter  of  the  gods. 

Behold  us  yet,  on  Rosinantes  lame. 

Mounted  to  spread  our  dull  Dulcinea's  fame; 

Helmed  with  a  barber's  basin  wrouKht  of  bris 

And  squired  by  Sancho  Panza  and   .is  ass! 

Nay,  mad  for  love  was  he,  your  I  night  of  old; 

But  this  our  knight  is  mad  for  lust  of  gold. 

Yea,  nobler  he  that  rode  to  help  and  stay, 

Than  he  that  rides  to  plunder  and  betray. 

Come,  then,  O  Muse,  that  stirred  Cervantes'  powere. 

And  smile  away  this  chivalry  of  ours. 

So  shall  our  Don  his  vanished  wits  regain. 

Nor  madly  break  once  more  his  erring  lance  in  vain." 

"So  thaVs  what  you  call  touching  it  up?"  says  I 
"Fancy  me  reading  that  before  the  school  and  having 
'cm  all  say  you  wrote  it  for  me !  No,  Mother,  honesty 
IS  the  best  policy,  and  I  cannot  tell  a  lie,  and  so  on 
"Besides,"  says  I,  "you  left  out  that  passage  about  girls, 
and  that's  the  best  thing  in  it !" 

"Oh,  no,"  says  Mother.  "Poets  are  often  mistaken 
about  their  best  things.  Now  I  liked  some  of  the  other 
lines  better." 
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"But,  Mother,"  says  I,  "arc  wc  going  to  let  those 
girls  olT  without  a  single  dig,  when  they  are  to  blame 
for  everything  since  the  garden  of  Eden?" 

"Yes,  that's  right!"  says  Irene,  pitching  in.  "Lay 
it  all  on  us  girls !  If  you  boys  steal  aj)i)les,  of  course, 
:t's  our  fault!" 

"Course  it  is  I"  says  I.  "Thai's  why  wc  steal  'em  — 
so  you  girls  will  ask  us  for  some  and  look  sweet  at  us 
for  two  minutes." 

"We  never  knew  that  you  slole  them  I"  says  she. 

"  Well,  who  said  we  did  ?  Can't  I  suppose  a  case,  for 
instance?  The  point  is,  if  we  did  steal  any,  that  would 
be  the  reasoi|  why;  and  you'd  take  *em  quick  enough 
and  no  questions  asked ;  and  the  more  wc  should  steal, 
for  instance,  the  sweeter  you'd  smile  at  us,  for  instance." 

"We  wouldn't  either.  And  if  wc  had  dreamed  that 
you  slole  them,  wc  would  have  despised  you !" 

"Yes,"  says  I,  "that's  what  you  say;  but  when  it 
comes  to  the  point,  you  don't  dream,  and  you  don't 
want  to.  All  you  want  is  the  apples  and  the  gum  and 
everything  in  sight." 

"Just  listen  to  him!"  says  lyee  Wowo,  sarcastically. 
"  Oh,  he's  the  sweetest  thing,  he  is !  You  wait  till  he 
gets  loose  on  the  country !" 

Then  Mother  caid  this  conversation  was  getting  too 
personal;  and  that  I  had  better  leave  off  arguing  for 
to-night  and  pitch  into  that  Cxsar  lesson,  instead  of  lycc 
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Wowo.  So,  I  had  to  lit  up  on  lur  an<l  Umr  out  a  pine 
of  CiL'sar,  in  which  he  told  how  hi-  robbed  and  murdcn-d 
and  enslaved  about  fifty  thousand  fnople  and  |hm kited 
the  swag;  and  the  lesstm  for  us  was:  "(io  thou  and 
<lo  h'kewise." 

Hut  Ciesar  wasn't  crazy,  oh,  no  !  Catch  him  rescuing 
anylxMly  when  he  could  steal  the  hair  olT  the  top  of  iheir 
heads ! 

Well,  I  saw  that  that  comyxjsition  of  mine  on  Don 
Quixote  was  needed  in  this  world,  esi^-cially  the  |xx-m. 
So  I  first  tried  it  on  the  school,  where  it  was  received 
with  loud  applause  from  the  i)eanut  gallery  and  com- 
mended by  young  Atwell  as  a  trenchant  commentary 
on  the  prevalent  philosophy,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and 
having  done  that  much  good  with  it,  I  decided  to  offer  it 
to  the  "  Star,"  and  I  didn't  care  which  copy  of  the  ixjem 
the  Doctor  took,  cither,  as  long  as  he  took  the  one  that 
would  bite  the  most  chunks  out  of  them,  so  I  carried 
the  whole  thing  down  to  the  Doctor,  and  asked  him 
which  poem  we  had  better  print  so  as  to  do  the  most 
good  in  the  world ;  and  he  looked  them  both  over  and 
chuckled  a  good  deal  to  himself,  and  at  last  he  said :  — 
"Well,  Dick,"  says  hf-,  "it's   this  way,  each  version 
of  the  poem  is  unapproachable  in  V     "ay,  but  I  should 
say  that  your  mother's  version  wo        be  all  right  for 
Boston,  and  yours  would  be  all  right  for  Belle  Isle. 
Still,"  says  he,  "maybe  it's  just  the  other  way  round. 
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You  never  can  tcll  anything  alx)ut  Boston  or  Belle 
Isle  cither.  Therefore,"  says  he,  "the  thing  to  do 
is  to  print  both  of  them,  so  that  those  who  don't  get 
hit  by  one  will  succumb  to  the  other;  and  in  that  way, 
we  shall  bag  the  whole  town,"  says  the  Doctor. 

Well,  I  thought  that  was  a  pretty  gootl  scheme  my- 
self;   so  I  told  the  Doctor  to  go  ahead.    And  sure 
enough,  when  the  "Star"  came  out  with  that  Don 
Quixote  business,  there  was  trouble  in  town ;   and  the 
^Sunrise"  said  that  the  "Star"  had  offered  another 
insult  to  the  genius  of  American  institutions  and  the 
fair  fame  of  Belle  Isle;  and  that,  as  usual,  it  had 
had  to  get   help  from  a  fifteen   year  old   boy  who 
would    be    better  employed  in  sawing  wood  than  in 
concocting  doggerel  rhymes  against  the  great  American 
people. 

Well,  that  suited  me  first-rate,  because  it  advertised 
the  poem ;  and  the  next  thing  I  knew,  every  one  in 
Belle  Isle  was  reading  it  and  talking  to  beat  the  band. 
And  Kitty  looked  at  me,  so  that  I  knew  she  had  noticed 
that  passage  about  giris.  (Only  she  ought  to  have 
known  I  didn't  mean  her.)  And  the  Deacon  joked 
me  about  it  and  said:  "Well,  Dick,  you're  getting 
to  be  a  pretty  hard  hitter,  aren't  you?"  So  I  knew 
it  didn't  hit  him  very  hard.  I  thought  that  poem  would 
bite  chunks  out  of  the  Deacon  and  all  of  our  leading 
citizens;   but   it  didn't;   it  only  tickled  them  a  little 
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under  the  fifth  rib,  and  cheered  them  up  to  do  busi- 
ness  worse  than  ever. 

So  that  is  all  the  goal  it  docs  to  tackle  the  great 
American  people  with  ixxtry,  or  prose,  or  prayers,  or 
sermons,  or  anything  short  of  an  earthquake;  and  as 
for  smiles,  you  might  as  well  smile  at  a  hipjwpotamus 
or  a  bull  of  Bashan,  or  a  crocodile  with  his  mouth  wide 
ofK'n  and  waiting  to  gobble  you. 

I'll  bet  if  Cervantes  had  smiled  from  ear  to  car  at 
the  chivalry  of  Belle  Isle,  it  would  have  had  about  as 
much  effect  as  water  on  a  duck's  back. 

But  Dad  said  it  was  a  good  lesson  for  me;  and  if 
any  one  expected  to  carry  this  happy  old  world  by  a 
tour  deforce  dr  a  coup  d'itat,  or  anything  of  that  kind, 
after  it  had  stood  up  under  the  gospel  for  two  thousand 
years,  he  was  a  long  way  off  his  base,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 


CHAPTER  XXIX 


THE  JEWEM  AND  PINCHEM  DEAL 

ONE  day  Dad  sent  me  down  to  Fcnton's  store 
after  some  nails  and  screws  and  glue  and  varnish 
to  fix  up  the  sacrifice  chairs  that  Arthur  Wiley 
had  paid  his  subscription  in ;  and  when  I  got  there 
or  maybe  a  while  after,  a  discussion  was  going  on 
between  Henry  Gilly  of  Cattle  Kill  on  one  side  and 
everybody  else  on  the  other,  as  usual,  about  the  big 
Jewem  and  Pinchem  deal  that  was  going  to  make  all 
our  fortunes. 

Now  you  understand  that  the  place  where  you  got 
the  most  elevated  and  improving  conversation  in  Belle 
Isle  was  in  Fenton's  store,  where  everything  that  went 
on  was  cussed  and  discussed  from  a  high  philosophical 
standpoint. 

This  was  probably  because  Dr.  Fenton  never  had 
anything  to  do  h  mself,  but  sit  and  smoke  and  look 
wise  and  pitch  in  a  question  every  little  while  that  no 
one  could  answer;  and  then,  he  would  sit  and  smoke 
and  look  as  if  he  could  answer  it  himself,  if  he  wanted 
to;   only  it  wasn't  worth  while.    That  was  about  all 
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that  Dr.  Fcnton  had  to  do;  and  Sid  Gny,  Bill's  brother, 
did  the  ri'st. 

Talk  alxiut  your  smart  men !    There  wasn't  a  man 
in  town  that  earned  so  much  by  doinK  so  little  as  Dr. 
Fenton.     He  never  got  out  of  his  chair  from  dayliRht 
till  Clark,  except  to  go  to  his  meals;   and  when  a  cus- 
tomer would  come  in,  Fenton  would  take  his  pifie  out 
of  his  mouth  and  nod  over  his  shoulder  and  say,  "Third 
drawer,  Sid,"  or  something  of  that  kind;  and  that's 
what  they  call  furnishing  the  brains,  I  supi)ose;   and 
even  that  much  wasn't  necessary,  because  Sid  knew 
where  everything  was,  anyhow. 

Well,  I  suppose  it  was  because  Dr.  Fenton  had 
nothing  to  do  \>ut  furnish  the  brains  thai  everyone  els- 
with  nothing  to  do  would  drop  in  and  sit  around  and 
smoke  and  talk  iwlitics  and  business  and  religion  and 
scandal,  and  wonder  why  the  poor  were  so  shiftless 
and  good-for-nothing,  and  why  labor  was  making 
so  much  trouble,  and  so  on. 

There  were  Dave  Nickerson  and  old  Mick  McCarty 
and  Henry  Gilly  of  Cattle  Hill,  whenever  he  came 
to  town,  and  Eli  Teak  once  in  a  while,  and  Arthur 
Wiley  when  he  could  snatch  a  minute  from  snatching 
the  hair  off  your  head,  and  old  Twitchell  who  got 
old  Dishong  sent  up  to  Holton  Jail,  and  anybody  that 
had  time  to  fool  away  on  the  kind  of  powwow  they 
usually  kept  a-going  in  there. 
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OM  Milk  McCarty  kipt   mum  most  of  the  time 

which  was  the  Ix-.Ht  plan  for  him;   but  when  proinrly 

Inspind   with   the  fell  cleHlroyer.   he  coul.l   tell  gnat 

yarns  alxjut  his  adventures  down  South  during  the 

war,  and  the  numlxr  of  hen  ro„,w  and  pig  jx-ns  and 

whiskey  jugs  and  colonil  women  that  he  had  put  to 

night.    To  hear  old   Miek  tell   It,  you'.l  think  there 

was  nothing  but  colored  women  fighting  on  the  other 

side,     bill  Gn-y  said  it  was  very  interesting  the  way 

old  Mick  had  fought  and  bled  for  his  country,  and  he 

ought  to  have  a  jx^nsion,  sure. 

But  after  all,  you  could  never  tell  how  much  of  it 
was  true,  because  there  were  such  a  lot  of  monumen- 
tal liars  in  that  store,  esixcially  when  they  had  their 
destroyer  alraarrl. 

As  old  Mick  was  u     his  condition  when  I  came 
along.  Dr.  Fcnton  started  in  to  see  what  he  l. 
get  out  of  him. 

^^  "Michael,"  says  he,  with  a  slow  win^  at  the  crowd, 
"can't  you  give  us  one  of  your  war  stories,  just  to 
pass  the  time?" 

And  then  you  could  see  old  Mick  prodding  around 
in  his  insides  for  something  strong  to  tell  to  them; 
but  just  as  he  nearly  had  it,  in  came  Henry  Gilly  from 
Cattle  Hill,  and  changed  the  subject  to  religion;  and 
I  didn't  care  much,  because  every  one  knew  before- 
hand what  old  Mick's  war  stories  were  going  to  be 
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like;  ami  it  just  made  you  sick  to  think  of  a  lot  of 
men  with  families  sitting  around  and  listening  to  such 
fairy  talcs. 

NW    Henry's  sjwclalty   was  religion,   because   he 
was  an  atheist  and  didn't  believe  in  it;   and  he  said 
that  thai  was  why  he  was  a  man  of  unblemished  char- 
acter  and  honor  and  good  behavior,  and  was  never 
known  to  cheat  any  one;  which  was  a  fact,  or  else 
they  would  have  said  so,  the  minute  his  back  was 
turned.     And    Henry    said    the    reason    he    despist^l 
religion  was  k-cause  every  one  that  ever  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  woul  1  steal  the  hair  off  the  top  of  vour 
head,  if  you  took  your  eye  off  of  him  for  ten  seconds; 
and  the  more  religion  people  had,  the  worse  it  made' 
'cm.     "This  town,"  says  Henry,  "is  just  loaded  up 
with  religion ;  and  look  at  'em,  will  you  !    A  slicker  set 
of  thieves  and  all-round  scalawags  couldn't  be  scared 
up  on  earth.    They'<l  any  of  'em  skin  their  own  grand- 
mother  and  tan  her  hide  for  shoes;    and  then  they 
talk   about    hell  I     The    trouble   with  'cm   is,  that's 
where  they  arc  already!"  says  Henry. 

This  made  old  Twitchell  mad,  because  he  was  extra 
good  at  a  bargain,  himself,  to  say  nothing  of  sending 
people  to  hell  for  not  Ixlieving  the  way  they  ought  to, 
v'hich  was  his  way,  of  course;  and  there  were  no  end 
ol  people  just  like  him  in  Belle  Isle. 

But  Henry   Gilly  had  one   weak  sjk)!   where   they 
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could  gii  l>ack  at  him.  and  that  was  rum,  iho  fill  dc 
itro>t'r.  :\*ot  thai  Henry  drank  any  mori'  of  it  than 
any  of  ihim,  nor  a  quarter  part  as  much ;  only  whin 
he  did,  It  iUw  to  his  head;  and  then  he'd  talk  mag- 
nifuently  aliout  his  character  and  his  honor  ami  so 
on.  And  they  told  it  on  Henry  that  once  when  he  was 
down  at  Hangor,  he  went  into  a  hotel  and  called  for  the 
best  room  in  the  house;  and  the  clerk  told  him  to 
register;  whereufwn,  Henry,  who  had  just  taken 
somethmg  for  a  coUl,  steps  back  and  snikes  an  atti- 
tude and  slaps  his  chest  and  says:  "My  character, 
my  honor,  and  my  gocxl  Ixhavior  have  made  anti 
placed  me  where  I  am.  Henry  CAily  of  Cattle  Hill, 
by  Jehovah!" 

They  told  ihis  on  Henry  every  chance  they  got; 
but  that  was  all  they  could  tell;  and  Henry  defied 
them  to  prove  anything  else  against  him.  "Ami  as 
for  drinl^  "  si.ys  he,  "I'll  take  a  drink  any  time  I 
want  t  'he  great  Jehovah!" 

Henry  ,  a  little  man  alx)ut  five  feet  high;  but 
give  him  a  thimbleful  of  bitters,  and  he  could  us- 
the  tallest  language  of  any  man  in  town,  —  not  cuss 
words,  you  understand,  but  just  tall,  magnificent 
language,  like  Daniel  Webster's  or  Daniel  Pratt's; 
but  it  was  mostly  good,  clean  stjrt  of  language,  because 
Henry  hated  anything  low;  and  he  could  shut  old 
Mick  McCarty  up  b"  just  looking  a    him  once.     So, 
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when  Henry  came  in,  old  Mick  shut  up;    and  then 
Dr.  Fcnton  o|x'ned  up  on  Henry. 

"Henry,"  says  he,  taking  his  pi,x?  out  of  his  mouth 
long  enough  to  ask  a  question,  "what  would  Ix-  the 
effect  on  Belle  Isle,  if  we  should  abolish  God?" 

"Abolish  him?"  says  Henry,  getting  excited,  "alx)l- 
ish  God !  Why  good  Go<l,  man,  you've  done  it  al- 
ready; only  you're  such  continental  fools  that  you 
don't  know  it!" 

"Ah!"  says  Dr.  Fenton,  dry  as  dust.  "So  you 
contend  that  we're  all  of  us  atheists,  hey?" 

"Certainly!"  says  Henry,  "that's  just 'what  I  con- 
tend. There's  two  kinds  of  atheism,"  savs  he,  "theo- 
retical and  practical.  Theoretical,  that's  my  kind; 
and  practical,  that's  yours." 

"Very  good,"  says  the  Doctor;  "only,  Henry,  sup- 
pose you  just  explain  what  you  mean  by  this  prac- 
tical atheism?" 

"Practical  atheism,"  says  Henry,  "is  believing  in 
God  and  acting  like  the  devil." 

Then  old  Twitcheil  got  up  and  went  out  mumbling 
that  he  wasn't  going  to  sit  and  listen  to  no  such  blas- 
phemy as  that,  though  you  noticed  that  he  could  listen 
to  Mick  McCarty  as  long  as  the  next  man. 

"There!"  says  Henry,  as  if  he  had  scored  one  that 
time;  "there  goes  one  of  your  true  believers,  and  the 
meanest  low-downest  cuss  in  this  town;    and  that's 
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saying  a  goorl  doal.  Mebbc  he's  gone  out  to  send 
some  one  to  hell  or  to  jail,  the  way  he  did  old 
Dishong." 

"You'd  call  him  a  practical  atheist,  would  you?" 
says  Dr.  Fenton. 

"I  would,"  says  Henry,  "and  several  other  namis 
in  the  bargain;    because  he  believes  there  is  a  God, 
and  it  don't  have  any  more  effect  on  him  than  water 
on  a  duck's  back.     Now  /  don't  believe  there  is  any 
God;   but  if  I  did,  I  wouldn't  go  round  trying  to  cir- 
cumvent him  all  the  time,  and  talking  religion  to  throw 
dust  in  his  eyes.     Of  course,"  says   Henry,  "if  they'd 
practise  my  kind  of  atheism,  that  would  be  one  thing; 
but  defining  it  on  their  own  terms  as  the  quintessence 
of  all  cussedness,  /  say  they  are  practising  their  own 
theory  right  along;    and   then  they  have  the   impu- 
dence and  gall  and  all-round  rottenness  to  pitch  into 
a  man  that  practises  all  that  they  preach,  and  without 
any  God  to  help  him  either,  by  Jehovah!" 

"Just  my  sentiments  exactly!"  says  Dave  Nicker- 
son.     "  Say,  Henry,  let's  go  have  a  drink  on  that  ? " 

"Drink  be  hanged!"  says  Henry.  "I  don't  want 
no  drink  to  help  me  out  when  I'm  talking  religion. 
All  I  want  to  set  me  a-going  is  just  one  look  at  men 
like  Twitchell,  or  Jewem  and  Pinchem  of  Bangor." 

Now  you  understand  that  Jewem  and  Pinchem  of 
Bangor  were  looming  up  like  little  tin  gods  about  this 
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time,  because  they  were  credited  with  the  boom  in 
business;  and  when  Henry  used  that  blasphemous 
language  about  them,  you  could  see  every  one  look 
around  at  each  other  as  much  as  to  say,  "Well  don't 
this  beat  anything  yet!"  And  Dr.  Fenton  'tipped 
a  Wiiik  around,  as  if  it  was  all  right  to  abolish  God  • 
but  when  it  came  to  Jewem  and  Pinchem,  it  was  time' 
to  draw  the  line. 

"Well,"  says  he,  sarcastically,  "what's  the  matter 
with  Jewem  and  Pinchem?" 

''Mailer  with  'em?"  says  Henry.  "The  matter 
IS,  they've  got  too  much  religion  to  suit  me,  and  too 
much  rag  money  floating  around  loose.  They're 
going  to  boorii  the  county,  are  they,  and  make  us  all 
nch  in  no  time?  I'll  bet  you  a  thousand  dollars  it'll 
t'lm  out  the  biggest  swindle  that  was  ever  perpetrated 
on  the  fools  and  blacklegs  which  this  town  is  chiefly 
composed  of,"  says  he. 

"How  do  ye  know,  Henry?"  says  Dave  Nickerson, 
egging  him  on,  as  you  could  see. 
^  "How  do  I  know?"  says  Henry,  getting  excited. 
How  do  I  know  that  spiders'U  ketch  flies  and  foxes 
wm  appropriate  geese?  Don't  we  hear  that  Jewem 
and  Pinchem  are  both  of  'em  church  members  in 
good  and  regular  standing?  Well,  what  more  do 
you  want?  The  next  you'll  hear  is  that  them  two 
pious  examples  have  stole  the  hair  off  of  your  heads  • 
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now  you  mark  my  words  I  /  don't  have  nothing  to 
do  with  'cm  for  one;  and  I  don't  take  any  of  their 
rag  money  that  they're  flooding  the  country  with — 
not  a  dollar  bill!"  says  Henry;  "and  you  bet  your 
life,  I  watch  the  hair  on  top  of  my  head  till  them  two 
Sunday-school  teachers  are  out  of  the  country  for 
good,"  says  he. 

Then  the  whole  crowd  burst  into  a  big  laugh,  as 
if  Henry  was  cracked,  sure ;  and  Dr.  Fenton  winked 
around  at  them  and  remarked  in  his  dry,  superior 
way,  "Well,  Henry,"  says  he,  "you  understand  reli- 
gion all  right;  but  ain't  it  just  barely  possible  that 
some  of  us  understand  business  pretty  near  as  well 
as  you  do?" 

"Mebbc  you  do,  id  mebbe  you  don't,"  says  Henry, 
getting  up  to  go.  "Just  wait  and  see,  that's  all  I  ask; 
and  when  the  time  comes,  as  it  will  come,  just  as  sure 
as  there  is  no  God  but  the  devil  in  this  town,  you  can't 
say  but  I  warned  you.  Them  two  saints  are  after 
your  hair;  an^.  you'll  feel  for  it  and  niss  it  before 
long,  by  the  great  Jehovah!" 

"But  what  proof  have  you  got,  Henry?"  says  Dr. 
Fenton,  dry  and  ironical  as  a  corn-cob  pip' 

"Proof?"  says  Henry.  "Great  polecats!  Ain't 
they  flooded  the  country  with  their  rag  money?  Ain't 
they  got  you  in  iheir  power,  and  ain't  they  church 
members  in  good  and  regular  standing?    What  more 
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do  you  want?    Mebbe  you  want  mc  to  prove  that 

foxes'U  ketch  geese?"  says  he. 
Then  Henry  left  tlie  store,  and  the  others  all  looked 

around,  as  if  Henry  was  cracked,  which  was  what 
they  pretended  to  think  of  him,  only  they  all  knew 
that  there  wasn't  a  one  of  them  that  could  get  the 
best  of   him  in  an   argument   or  a    bargain  either; 
and  that  he  could  beat  any  farmer  in  the  county  at 
raismg  potatoes  or  apples  or  horses,  or  whatever  he 
set  out  to  raise;  and  had  money  in  the  bank  that  he 
had  made  honestly,  or  else  you  would  have  heard  of 
It.     "And  I  intend  to  show  this  town,"  says  Henry, 
"that  a  man  can  be  honest  a,      successful  without 
any  of  their  religion ;  and  raise  better  crops  and  git 
a  better   price  for  \  m  than  all    the  smart   Eliks  in 
Belle  Isle." 

Well,  when  I  got  home,  I  asked  Dad  what  was  all 
this  talk  about  Jewem  and  Pinchem,  and  whether  their 
money  was  good  or  not ;  because,  if  it  wasn't,  I  had 
two  of  their  dollars  that  I  wanted  to  get  rid  of  right 
away.    And  Dad  said,    "Fudge,  fudge,  you  mustn't 
be  so  ready  to  listen  to  evil  reports.    Mr.  Jewem  and 
Mr.  Pmchem  are  both  good  men,  from  all  /  can  hear," 
says  Dad,  "and  we  can't  aflFord  to  believe  everything 
that  is  bruited  abroad   concerning  business  men  of 
unblemished  reputation,"  says  he. 
And  then  Dad  said  they  were  paying  him  his  salary 
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in  Jcwcm  and  Pinchem.  and  he  never  hesitated  to 
receive  it;    and  he  didn't  see  why  I  should  either 
unless  I  was  so  much  smarter  than  the  majority  of 
our  leading  business  men. 

Well,  if  Dad  was  as  trustful  and  confiding  as  all 
that,  ,t  was  no  use  to  disturb  him,  so  all  I  said  was: 
Maybe  not,  Dad.    All  the  same,  if  I  was  you,  I'd 
take   greenbacks   instead,   whether   I   was  a   Green- 
backer  or  not." 

"Fudge,  fudge!"  says  Dad.  "These  Greenbackers 
are  too  smart  by  half.  Besides,  I  guess  you'll  get  rid 
of  that  two  dollars  quick  enough." 

Well,  I  guessed  I  would  too.    So  I  went  down  to 
Fenton's  store  and  got  rid  of  it  for  a  pistol;  and  then 
swapped  the  pistol  for  a  gun  and  sold  the  gun  for  two- 
fifty  m  greenbacks  and  laid  them  by  for  a  rainy  day. 
Of  course,   Jewem   and    Pinchem  were  all  right    as 
Dad  said;    and  of  course,  if  that  was  so,  it  was' all 
right  to  get  rid  of  their  money  the  same  as  you  did 
of  any  kind.    I  believe  in  believing  in  your  fellow- 
men,  of  course ;  but  you  don't  have  to  believe  the  same 
thmg  about  all  of  them. 
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FOR  a  good  while  back  the  "Sunrise"  had  been 
bragging  about  our  unexampled  prosperity,  for 
which  we  were  indebted  to  the  wonderful  finan- 
cial sagacity  of  Jcwem  and  Pinchem;  and  it  said 
that  such  astuteness  as  they  exhibited  was  the  flower- 
ing of  the  American  genius,  to  say  nothing  of  its  being 
a  black  eye  to  the  Greenback  party,  with  its  crazy 
clamor  for  more  currency  of  the  rag-baby  kind,  whereas, 
Jewem  and  Pinchem  could  and  would  redeem  every 
one  of  their  dollars  in  greenbacks  I 

Well,  that  was  a  pretty  good  one,  I  thought;  but 
the  "Sunrise"  was  always  shedding  that  kind  of  light 
on  the  dark  financial  problems  of  this  world. 

And  then  the  "Star"  said  that  the  "Sunrise"  could 
have  all  the  Jewem  and  Pinchem  money  it  wanted; 
"but  for  our  part,"  says  the  "Star,"  "we  shall  con- 
tinue to  prefer  greenbacks  when  we  can  get  them 
instead  of  cordvvood  and  eggs  and  fair  promises  and 
other  things  that  arc  brought  to  this  office ;  and  we  are 
surprised   that  our  venerable  and  conservative   con- 
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temporary  should  so  far  fori;ct  it.sc-lf  as  to  advocate 
a  wildcat  currency  based  upon  logs  and  hiKh  water 
and   deride   by   implication   the  dollar  that    fmanced 
the  war  of  the  Rebellion  and  withstood  the  shock  of 
armed  hosts  and  national  cataclysm." 

That  made  the  "Sunrise"  mad,  of  course;  and 
the  next  issue  warned  the  public  against  "that  traitor 
in  our  midst,  the  'Star,'  which  insidiously  and  indus- 
triously sows  the  seeds  of  financial  distrust  and  com- 
mercial   Jiscord." 

That  was  the  kind  of  bouquets  that  half  the  papers 
m  the  county  were  throwing  back  and  forth  about 
this  time;   but  it  didn't  seem  to  make  anv  difference 
The  boom  kept  right  on,  just  the  same,  and  every  one 
was  sure  he  was  going  to  get  rich  in  no  time ;    and 
Jewem  and  Pinchem  kept  dumping  their  paper  mill 
on  the  county  till  there  wasn't  a  greenback  in  sight, 
hardly;   and  prices  rose  on  everything  but  preaching,' 
and  Mother  said  we  must  economize.     But  nobody 
minded  that,  because  general  prosperity  was  in  our 
midst;   and  the  "Sunrise"  said  it  would  extend  itself 
to  every  one  eventually,  except  those  who  by  their 
natural  lack  of  astuteness  were  bound  to  lose  all  of 
their  chances  anyhow;    and   I   suppose   that    meant 
preachers,  and  so  on.     But  Dad  said  it  didn't,  and  that 
we  rose  or  fell  with  the  community  in  which  we  li^ed. 
So  we  prepared  ourseb-s  to  rise  along  with  the  rest 
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of  them;  and  I  decided  to  get  a  jointed  fish  pole  and 
a  double-barrelled  gun  and  several  other  necessities 
of  life  with  my  share  of  the  plunder. 

Oh,  it  was  glorious  to  think  of  the  skies  dropping 
larks  on  us  so  that  it  would  be  nothing  but  larks  all 
the  time;  and  Dad's  salary  would  be  raised  perhaps; 
and  then  again  maylx^  it  wouldn't;    because   that  is 
generally  the  last   thing  that   people  think    of  doing 
with  their  prosperity,  :,o  matter  what  drops.     But  any- 
how, I  would  strike  Dr.  Barker  for  a  raise  on  doing 
his  chores,  and  that  would  be  something;  and  all  the 
boys  would  have  more  or  less  money  in  their  pockets 
and  bargains  would  be  brisk,  and  the  astute  would 
nati'rally  not  get  the  worst  of  it,  as   the  "Sunrise" 
explained ;   and  that  was  encouraging  for  me;  and  as 
for  Bob  Lcighton  and  other  such  goonies,  they  must 
look   out   for  themselves  or   take   the   consequences; 
because,   as  the   "Sunrise"  explained,  "those  of  us 
to    whom    the    God-given    gift    of    astuteness    was 
denied  by  Nature  must  not  expect  to  partake  of  her 
bounty  in   the  overflowing  measure  that  was  meted 
out  to  her  favorite  sons,"  which  was  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  biggest  hogs  would  hog  it  all,  anyhow. 
Well,  if  that  was  so,  I  decided  to  show  them  that 
I  was  one  of  the  favorite  sons. 

The  best  part  of  it  all  was  when  the  big  drive  went 
through  the  dam  at  Belle  Isle,  :  id  the  stream  drivers 
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camped  down  below  and  entertained  the  whole  town 
on  beans  that  were  baked  in  a  bean  hole,  and  biscuit 
that  were  baked  bcfom  an  open  fire,  and  coffee  that 
was  boiled  over  the  coals;  and  such  things  taste  better 
than  ambrosia  and  nectar. 

And  Kitty  was  there,  and  Irene  and  Mildred  and 
Alice  and  a  lot  of  other  girls,  all  eating  beans  like  the 
Tvst  of  us;  and  I  said  to  Kitty,  "I  didn't  know  that 
girls  ever  ate  anything;"  and  Kitty  laughed  and  said. 
Oh,  yes,  they  did,  sometimes;  and  then  she  said  "I 
hear  you've  been  learning  to  dance,"  as  if  there  was 
somethmg  funny  about  it. 

Well,  that  provoked  me,  somehow,  and   I  got  so 
bold  all  of  a  sudden  that  I  came  near  saying,  "Will 
you  go  with  me  to  the  next  one?"    Only  just  then 
a  lot  of  those  girls  came  giggling  along  as  much  as 
to  say:   "O  my !  If  here  ain't  Kitty  and  Dick  !    Won- 
der what  they're  up  to?"    So  I  had  to  put  that  invi- 
tation off  till  the  morrow,  as  usual,  and  sit  down  on 
a  log  with  a  biscuit  in  one  hand  and  a  cup  of  stream 
driver's   tea   sweetened   with   molasses   in    the   other, 
and  watch  Kitty  wander  away  with  those  fools  of  girls' 
whUe  I  sat  and  ate  and  thought  what  would  have  hap-' 
pened  if  I  had  really  asked  Kitty  to  go  to  that  dance 
and  she  had  said  yes,  and  we  had  gone  together  and 
came  home  together  and  lingered  by  the  door  in  the 
light  of  the  dying  moon  together;   and  then,  maybe, 
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takin;^  her  hand  in  mine,  and  so  on,  I  would  have 
•aid,  "Kitty  —  "  but  oh,  gammon!  I  hadn't  asked 
her,  and  that  was  all  there  was  to  it.  And  that  was 
mc,  every  time,  when  Kitty  was  around  ! 

Well,  anyhow,  there  was  one  chance  I  didn't  lose, 
and  that  was  when  the  boys  came  in  for  their  share 
of  the  beans,  and  so  on ;  and  I  guess  we  were  the  only 
ones  that  earned  what  we  ate,  because  we  helped 
get  wood  for  the  fires,  and  so  on. 

And  Jewem  and  Pinchem  were  there,  shaking 
hands  with  everybody  and  looking  so  rcs|)cctable 
and  bentvolcht  that  I  was  ashametl  of  all  the  evil 
things  I  had  been  tempted  to  believe  alx>ut  them; 
and  I  saw  that  the  "Sunrise"  had  got  it  right  for  once, 
and  that  here  at  last  were  two  men  who  lived  for  just 
nothing  but  to  do  good  and  increase  prosi)erity.  And 
wc  fellows  just  stood  around  and  feasted  our  eyes  on 
them  and  ate  beans  and  resolved  to  be  like  them,  if 
we  were  spared. 

And  Dave  Nickerson  ate  three  big  plates  of  beans 
and  had  drinks  on  the  side  with  the  drivers  and  any 
one  that  came  along;  and  Dr.  Barker  and  Editor 
Stackpole  were  there  and  treated  each  other  so  respect- 
fully that  every  one  was  surprised  and  delighted; 
and  there  was  a  general  era  of  good  feeling,  as  the 
"Sunrise"  said.  "And  even  that  doubting  Thomas, 
the   'Star,'"   says   the   "Sunrise,"   "was   content  for 
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once  to  jKirtake  of  that  gi^nml    prmiKri.y   which   it 

had  essayed  to  di-feat." 
And  that  was  the  way  they  went  on.  alt  but  Henry 

G.lly  of  Cattle  Hill,  who  mU\  that  anylxxly  who  could 

be  convinced  by  such  arKumeniH  an  Uans  would  be 
convinced  that  spi.jer.s  could  Ik-  trusted  with  Hies  and 
foxes  with  geese.;  and  that  for  his  part,  he  should 
keep  right  on  watching  the  hair  on  the  top  of  his 
head. 

"Vou'd  think,"  says  Henry,  "that  two  such  names 
as  Jewem  and  Pinchem  would  be  warning  enough 
But  no,"  says  he;  "if  two  men  by  the  «ame  of  Beel- 
zcbub  and  BO.SS  Tweed  should  come  to  this  town 
with  money  enough,  you'd  see  every  one  fall  on  their 
necks  and  invite  'em  to  address  the  Sunday  school." 

And  that  was  Henry's  contribution  to  the  era  of 
good  feeling. 

Well,  by  and  by  things  began  to  quiet  down,  and 
business  wasn't  quite  so  rushing,  and  leading  citizens 
began  to  look  glummer  and  glummer  alx)ut  something. 
That  was  the  first  cloud  on  the  horizon,  as  you  might 
say.    And  -hen.  one  day,  Dad  came  in  from  down 
town  and  began  talking  out  in  the  kitchen  with  Mother 
in  a  low  tone,  but  loud  enough  so  I  could  hear  him 
from  where  I  was  in  the  dining  room  getting  out  a 
mean  piece  of  C^sar.  who  was  cutting  up  as  usual, 
robbing  and  murdering  and  enslaving  like  a  regular 
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Ikllc  Wcr.-Or  no!  it  was  "Ploun  .€ncaii"  by  this 
time;  but  the  (liflrcrenic  ktwttn  him  and  C«iar 
was  so  slight  that  you  ioul«l  tons  a  copfjcr  bctwctn 
the  two,  anrl  Ix'  wiually  well  off  whithcwr  way  it 
came  clown. 

•'Well,"  says  Dad,  "it's  all  up,  and  they've  given 
me  the  straight  tip,"  -or  words  to  that  effect. 

"For  the  land's  sa^-!"  says  Mother,  half  scared 
to  death.    "What's  up  now ?" 

••Jewem  and  Pinchem  money  isn't  worth  the  paper 
It's  printed  on,"  says  Datl;  "and  the  leading  men 
arc  quietly  unloading  on  the  farmers  and  teachers 
and  preachers  nj\d  Frenchmen  and  small  fry  generally. 
L.  S.  Blood  droppeil  a  friendly  hint  to  mc  to  get  rid 
of  mine  right  away;  and  then  I  sounded  one  or  two 
others,  and  they  said  they  guessed  it  was  all  right; 
but  you  can  sec  what's  up,  just  the  same.  They're 
all  unloading  as  '««♦  as  they  ran;  and  you'll  sec 
when  the  smash  comrs  that  no  one  but  the  poor 
will  suffer." 

"Well,  I  never !"  says  Mother.  " Is  there  any  kind 
of  mischief  that  this  town  won't  get  into?" 

"Yes,"  says  Dad,  "but  what  am  I  going  to  do  about 
it;  that's  the  question?  Am  I  going  to  stand  by 
and  sec  all  t'.e  poor  people  swindled,  and  never  say 
a  word?" 

Mother  didn't  answer  for  a  minute,  and  you  could 
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ju«t  ht'ar  hcT  doing  iwrm-  tall  thinking  inside.  ••Oh 
well,"  My%  she,  "I  >»up|)08c  wc  lan  move  again.  It's 
about  tl.  v*,  anvhow." 

"Humph!"  »ays  Dad,  "so  you  think  it'll  tome  to 
that,  if  I  ofK-n  my  mouth,  do  you?" 

"Well,"  says  Mother,  "you  know  what  iwrishes 
»rc?  You  know,"  say.s  she,  "how  they  always  exjx-.t 
the  church  to  play  second  fiddle  to  businew  and  every 
mean  thing  there  is  going?" 

"  But  I  thought  this  one  was  going  to  be  an  excep- 
tion," says  Dad. 

"Yes,"  says  Mother.  "We've  been  looking  for 
that  exception  quite  a  while,  but  we  never  fmd  any- 
thing but  the  rule." 

"Humph!"  says  Dad,  "we'll  see." 

"Yes,"  says  Mother.  "You'll  sec.  Of  course, 
you've  got  to  do  what  you  think  is  right ;  but  I  shall 
just  quietly  begin  to  pack  up  and  get  ready." 

Then  Dad  heaved  a  big  sigh,  the  way  he  usually 
did  when  he  had  an  unpleasant  duty  to  perform,  which 
would  probably  lose  him  his  job,  and  went  off  upstairs 
to  his  study;  and  the  rest  of  the  week  he  was  hard 
at  work  pacing  the  floor  upstairs,  and  eating  nothing 
at  meal  times  and  muttering  to  himself,  so  that  wc 
knew  that  something  was  a-coming. 

Saturday  the  "Star"  came  out  announcing  that 
Rev.   Mr.   Newman  would    preach   next  Sunday  on 
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"The   Jowcm  and   Pinchcm   Swindle,"  and   Sunday 
the  hall  was  crowded. 

Well,  Dad  told  tlicm  plain  and  square  that  it  was 
an  open  secret  among  the  financial  elect  that  Jewem 
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and  Pinchcm  money  wasn't  worth  a  continental; 
and  that  being  the  case,  the  people  had  better  be  on 
their  guard  and  resolve  not  to  cheat  or  be  cheated 
any  more  than  what  they  had  been  already.    Dad 
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said  it  was  each  man's  duty  to  stand  his  loss,  and  not 
try  tc  palm  off  bogus  notes  on  the  unwary.  He  said 
that  he  had  some  of  the  stuff  himsc-If.  and  he  should 
just  keej)  it  and  say  nothing;  and  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  ;c3t  of  them  to  do  the  same,  in  his  opinion.  Any- 
how, he  was  determined  that  noljody  should  get  swindled 
any  further  through  any  silence  on  his  part. 

And  then  Dad  waded  into  swindlers  big  and  little, 
and  gave  his  opinion  of  them  at  great  length.  "What 
name,"  says  Dad,  "shall  we  apply  to  the  sly  scala- 
waggery  that  plunders  the  poor,  and  abuses  the  con- 
fidence of  simple  i)eople,  and  shifts  off  its  blunders 
and  crimes  on  the  shoulders  of  those  who  can  least 
afford  to  bear  them.?  They  may  mask  themselves 
under  the  cloak  of  religion,  and  take  in  vain  the  sacred 
names  which  rebuke  their  sins;  but  i  cloak  will 
not  hide  the  wolfish  and  predatory  lu  ;  which  deny 
them  the  name  of  Christian,  Pagan,  oi  Man. 

"Yet  what,"  says  he,  "is  this  Jewem  and  Pinchem 
crookedness  but  a  shining  example  of  the  spirit  and 
method  which  is  lauded  in  public  prints  and  private 
conversation  as  a  model  for  our  youth  and  the  flower 
of  Anrierican  enterprise?  If  this  is  enterprise,"  says 
Dad,  "then  Satan  is  a  model  business  man,  and  un- 
blushing knavery  and  fraud  are  the  ways  of  salvation  ! 
"Or  what,"  says  he,  "shall  we  say  of  the  spirit  that 
begets  such  men  and  brings  them  to  birth  and  rears 
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them  in  our  midst  to  wreak  mischief  and  ruin  on  us 
all?    How  happens  it,"  says  he,  firing  up  hotter  and 
hotter,  "that  men  of  this  stamp  arc  so  numerous  in 
high  places  and  low,  so  that  tui.i  where  you  will,  you 
find  them,  from  the  petty  pilferer  who  robs  your  or- 
chard or  hen  roost,  to  the  bold  and  brazen  magnate 
who  plunders  a  city,  a  state,  or  a  nation,  and  is  honored 
for  doing  it?    'The  wicked  walk  on  every  side  when 
the  vilest  men  are  exalted  !'"  says  Dad,  throwing  away 
his  manuscript  and  pouring  out  thunder  and  lightning. 
"And  if  we  who  are  here,"  says  he,  "are  now  plun- 
dered in  our  tufn,  how  far  is  it  because  we  have  aided 
and   abetted   the  greedy  and  rapacious  spirit  which 
has  robbed  us?    How  far  is  it,"  says  he,  "because 
wc  have  been  taught,  and  have  taught  our  children, 
the  vulgar  lesson  of  smartness? 

"I  shall  not  regret,"  says  Dad,  with  grim  satisfac- 
tion, "that  two  smart  and  greedy  swindlers  have 
swindled  and  robbed  Belle  Isle  and  the  whole  of  this 
county  —  I  shall  not  regret  this  lesson  nor  call  it  dear, 
if  it  teaches  Belle  Isle  that  the  wages  of  this  sin  is 
death  to  all  honor  and  manhood  and  peace  and  pros- 
perity; and  that  no  community  can  thrive,  in  even 
the  lowest  sense  of  the  word,  on  principles  that  were 
bom  and  cradled  in  hell." 

That  was  the  way  he  put  her  through!    And  it 
just  made  Tommy  Dodge  look  sick,  and  Uncle  Dan'l 
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Crump  and  L.  S.  Blood  and  Arthur  VVilcv,  and  old 
Twitchcll  and  Gabc  Whitfaker.  and  a  lot  of  other 
smart  ones  who  were  caught  for  once  and  had  to  sit 
and  listen  and  sweat  and  stew  while  their  little  tin 
gods  went  clattering  down. 

And  poor  Mother  sat  there  looking  sad  and  resigned 
as  if  it  had  to  be,  of  course;  but  she  knew  who  would 
have  to  pay  for  it,  just  the  same.     But  Bill  and  I  just 
sat  and  hugged  ourselves  for  joy;    and  after  the  ser- 
mon, we  went  up  and  behaved  like  men  who  could 
take  their  medicine,  even  if  they  did  need  it,  and  con- 
gratulated Dad  on  that  effort,  and  told  him  that  more 
of   the  same  kind  would  fill  a  long-felt  want  in  this 
country;  and  so  did  Miss  Grey  and  Mrs.  Dodge,  and 
Mrs.  Gerry  and  Mrs.  Ponton  and  Mrs.  D-.  Barker 
and  Mrs.  George  Pearson  and  Mrs.  Amsy  Jenks  and 
Mrs.  Dan'l  Crump  and  Mrs.  L.  S.  Blood,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  men,  including  Eli  Teak  and  Sid  Grey  and 
Sam   Gerry  and    Dr.    Barker  and    Amsy   Jenks,   of 
course.      But    the    husbands   of    the   women    mostly 
looked  sour  and  glum,  as  if  business  had  got  another 
black  eye;  and  somehow,  that  is  the  way  they  gen- 
erally look,  if  you  say,  "Thou  shalt  not   steal,"   to 
church  people. 

And  Henry  GiUy  was  there  for  once,  and  went  up 
and  shook  hands  with  Dad  afterwards  and  said  he 
had  driven  clear  from  Cattle  Hill  to  hear  that  sermon, 
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and  that  it  almost  made  him  believe  in  God  to  hear 
the  devil  get  such  a  lambasting  as  that. 

Well,  Dad  was  visibly  surprised  to  find  any  one 
with  him  on  one  of  the  commandments;  and  as  for 
Henry  GiUy,  Dad  said  afterwards  that  he  wished  he 
had  a  few  more  atheists  like  aim  in  his  church,  beci.usc 
in  that  case,  maybe  God  would  stand  something  of 
a  show,  or  words  to  that  effect. 

You  would  think,  wouldn't  you,  that  Uncle  Dan'l 
Crump  would  Ije  the  foremost  to  congratulate  Dad 
on  that  sermon  of  his,  Uncle  Dan'l  being  so  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  honesty?  But  instead  of  that,  he  just 
took  his  hat  and  slumped  off  out  of  the  hall  as  sour 
as  lemons;  so  the  sermon  must  have  trodden  on  his 
corns  somewhere. 

Well,  we  fouid  where  the  shoe  pinched  next  day, 
when  Mattie  Crump  rushed  into  our  house  and  hol- 
lered out:  "Wasn't  Father  lucky,  though?    He  had 
fifty  dollars  in  Jewem  and  Pinchem  money  on  hand 
just  before  the  failure;    and  an  old  farmer  came  in 
with  a  brand-new  fifty  dollar  greenback  that  he  wanted 
changed;   and  Gabe  Whittaker  asked  him  if  he  just 
as  lieves  have  Jewem  and  Pinchem  money  as  not, 
and  the  farmer  said  he  supposed  it  was  just  as  good ; 
so  Father  got  rid  of  it  just  in  time;   and  my,  wasn't 
he  lucky?"    And  away  she  went  to  spread  the  news. 
Mother  said  the   poor   young  one   didn't   seem  to 
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exhibit  the  rudiments  of  moral  sense.  Well,  as  for 
me,  I  never  was  especially  struck  on  Mattie  Crump, 
owing  chiefly  to  her  gift  of  gab;  but  when  it  came 
to  loading  her  up  with  all  the  cussedness  there  was 
in  town,  it  was  time  to  draw  the  line ;  so  I  said,  "  Well 
how's  she  going 
to  get  any  moral 
sense,  when  there's 
no  such  thing  in 
Belle  Isle?" 
"  Fudge,  fudge," 

says  Dad.    "Look 

at  Amsy  Jenks  and 

Henry  Gilly  and  — 

and  --  " 

"Yes,  Dad,  I've 

been  looking  at  'era 

for    some    time," 

says    I,    "and    I 

notice  they  look  as 

lonesome  and  solitary  as  ever;  and  as  for  the  rest  of 

'em,  you've  been  talking  moral  sense  to  'em  for  the 

last  four  years,  and  the  result  is,  they  go  deliberately 

to  work,  like  Uncle  Dan'l   Crump,   to  skin  an  old 

farmer  out  of  his  last  dollar ! " 
"Oh,  well,  maybe  Uncle  Dan'l  didn't  know  what  he 

was  up  to,"  says  Dad,  feebly. 
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"Didn't  he  I"  says  I,  with  scorn.  "You  said  your- 
self,  Dad,  that  the  financial  elect  were  all  on  to  it; 
and  I  have  it  straight  from  Tommy  Dodge  that  Uncle' 
Dan'l  was  on  to  it  the  quickest  of  any  of  'em !  No 
wonder  he  didn't  congratulate  Dad  on  that  sermon 
of  his !  —  coming  into  church  there  with  his  pockets 
bulging  with  the  mammon  of  unrighteousness!" 

And  then  Mother  said  she  was  sick,  sick  to  death  of 
it  all;  and  she  never  wanted  to  hear  the  word  honesty 
again  till  it  meant  something  besides  what  it  meant  in 
Belle  Isle.    But  even  then.  Dad  wouldn't  give  in  beat 
and  own  up  that  such  honesty  as  we  had  in  town  was 
totally  unworthy  of  the  name.    He  said  it  was  just  a 
temporary  aberration;   and  that  Belle  Isle  would  pres- 
ently recover  her  moral  tone,  and  rise  like  a  phoenix 
from  her  ashes,  and  resume  her  virtuous  career. 
^  Well,  that  was  a  little  too  much  for  me,  and  I  said, 
"How's  a  town  going  to  fesume  what  it's  never  begun  ?'' 
says  I.    And  that  time  I  escaped  before  Dad  could  re- 
cover his  senses.    It  was  a  sockdolager,  anyhow. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 

THE  LARKS  WE  CAUGHT 

WELL,  it  beats  all  how  people  degenerate  as 
they  go  on  in  this  life ! 

There  was  Tad.  for  instance  I    When  he  was 
about  four  years  old,  we  were  playing  Hark  from  the 
Tombs,  one  day,  and  I  crawled  under  the  table  and  lay 
down,  and  said:    "I'm  dead,  Tad,  I'm  dead;"    and 
poor  little  Tad  cried  because  I  was  dead;  and  I  had 
to  stick  my  head  out  and  tell  him  I  was  just  fooling. 
But  that  was  when  Tad  was  four  years  old,  mind  you. 
Well,  time  passed  on,  and  by  the  time  Tad  was  eight 
years  old,  I  was  taken  sick  from  eating  a  watermelon, 
and  fad  said  to  Mother:  "Mother,"  says  he,  "if  Dick 
lies,  can  I  have  his  boots?" 

Now  if  that  don't  prove  that  the  longer  we  live   the 
worse  we  get,  what  does  it  prove? 

Then,  again,  look  at  me,  for  instance !    When  we 
first  came  to  Belle  Isle,  I  was  so  honest  and  confiding 
that  I  intrusted  Dad  with  two  dollars,  which  I  had 
come  by  honestly,  and  told  him  to  keep  it  for  me 
And  sure  enough.  Dad  kept  it  till  it  got  to  be  a  regular 
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fairy  talc  in  the  family ;  and  Dad  said  I  had  wheedled 
it  out  of  him  forty  times  over;  an  J  that  it  was  worse 
than  the  Widow  Cruse 's  oil  jug;  but  of  course  that 
was  no  such  thing.  All  the  same,  it  shows  how  honest 
and  confiding  I  was  when  1  first  came  to  Belle  Isle; 

but  by  the  time  I 
left  it,  I  wouldn't 
have  trusted  the 
Angel  Gabriel  with 
a  counterfeit  nickel; 
and  if  that  don't 
show  what  the  world 
is  coming  to,  what 
does  it  show? 

Anyhow,  you  could 
see  easy  enough  what 
Belle  Isle  was  com- 
ing to  before  long; 
and  as  Dad  said  we  rose  or  fell  with  the  community 
in  which  we  lived,  our  family  began  to  prepare  itself 
for  the  toboggan  slide. 

To  begin  with,  that  sermon  of  Dad's  was  all  over 
town  before  night,  along  with  the  Jewem  and  Pinchcm 
failure ;  but  nobody  seemed  to  be  very  grateful  to  Dad 
for  the  warning  he  gave  them,  because,  the  y  mostly 
figured  it  out  that  if  Dad  had  only  kept  mum  a  while 
longer,  they  could  have  worked  oflf  their  Jewem  and 
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PInchem  on  some  one  else.  But  as  most  of  the  leading 
citizens  had  done  this  already,  the  sermon  didn't  hurt 
them  any,  they  said;  though  you  could  see  it  di<I,  just 
the  same,  by  getting  in  under  their  skins. 

Hut  they  had  their  revenge  on  us  in  advance;  and 
this  was  how  they  took  it.  AH  the  ministers  in  town 
•ncluding  Dad.  had  been  paid  off  in  Jewem  and' 
Pmchem,  just  before  the  failure;  and  in  Dad's  case 
it  was  esix-cially  aggravating,  because  good  money  had 
just  been  sent  in  by  the  State  missionary  society  to 
help  pay  his  salary,  which  the  church  people  had 
quietly  swiped  and  handed  him  over  Jewem  and 
Pinchem  instead. 

We    thought    they    were    paying    up    uncommonly 
prompt,  and  now  we  saw  the  reason  why.    They  had 
to  get  rid  of  that  Jewem  and  Pinchem  in  a  hurry,  or 
not  at  all.    Of  course  they  said  they  were  very  s<lrry 
about  it  afterwards;  but  we  noticed  they  weren't  sorry 
enough  to  ante  up  our  good  money  that  they  had  in 
their  pockets,  and  take  back  the  stuff  that  they  had 
palmed  off  onto  Dad.    Mother  said  it  was  a  regular 
swindle,  and  that  Dad  ought  to  protest;   but  he  said 
it  would  be  no  use,  because  they  would  say  it  was  an 
ordinary  business  transaction;  and  we  had  got  to  suffer 
along  with  the  rest. 

And  then  Mother  cried,  and  said  she  did  think  it 
was  a  shame  that  ministers  had  to  endure  such  things 
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from  their  own  iwrlshioncrs.  an«l  whai  was  the  use  of 
preaching,  anyhow?  And  Dad  looki-d  fearfully  diV 
tourageil  and  went  ofT  up  to  his  study  and  stayed  there 
for  two  days,  jwcing  the  floor  and  muttering  things  to 
himself.  And  sometimes  he'd  laugh,  as  if  it  was 
awfully  funny;  and  then  again,  he'd  give  a  kind  of  a 
groan,  as  if  he  was  having  a  hani  time  Inside. 

I  used  to  wonder  why  Dad  carried  on  in  that  style; 
because  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  sit  up  there  and  write 
sermons,  and  preach  'em  once  a  week  and  draw  his 
salary;  which  was  the  only  hard  thing  he  had  to  do. 
But  now  I  U-gpn  to  see  that  if  I  were  a  minister,  I 
would  pace  the  floor  like  a  caged  tiger,  and  mutter 
things  that  would  raise  your  hair;  and  I  muttered 
some,  as  it  was,  over  that  Jewem  and  Pinchem 
deal. 

Well,   we   had   to  keep  still,  of  vourse,   being  the 
minister's  family;    but  others  who  ha<l  had  the  stuff 
unloaded  on  them  were  i)retty  mad,  and  said  so;  and 
the   farmer  who   had   had   his   fifty-dollar  greenback 
changed    for   Jewem   and    Pinchem   at    Uncle    Dan 'I 
Crump's,  drove  up  to  the  store  and  wadded  the  stuff 
up  in  a  ball  and  threw  it  in  Uncle  Dan'I's  face,  and, 
"That's  for  your  damned  honesty!"    says  he,  "you 
snivellin',  whinin',  groanin'  old  humbug;    and  not  a 
d— d  bit  of  trade  will  you  ever  git  out  o'  mc  or  any 
one  in  our  neighborhood.    You  thought  you  was  pretty 
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d--cl  smart.clicln'l  you,  |KiImii.*  ofT  that  Jk)ku.h  momyon 
mc;  but  you'll  find  it'll  cont  )ou  humlnds  of  .lollars 
before  you  «!  through  with  this  IniHini-ss !"  And  tht-n, 
shaking  his  fist  in  Uncle  Dan'l's  fate  and  cussing  and' 
recuMing  him  for 
a  dirty,  hyixxritical 
old  skunk,  he  drove      1 

And  Uncle  Dan'l      1-^^.  It 

whined  and  took  on  ^ 

about  it ;  and  said  he 

never  saw  such  in-  H" 

gratitude  in  his  life, 

to  abuse  an  honest 

man   the   way   they 

did  him,  when  they 

all  knew  he  was  as 

honest  as  any  one  could  be.     It  grieved  Uncle  Dan'l 

so  that  he  pretty  nearly  had  a  fit  of  sickness  over  it; 

but  he  hung  on  to  the  money  just  the  same. 

The  other  leading  men  weren't  making  any  com- 
plaint,  but  just  sat  around  in  their  stores  with  iron 
mugs  on  them,  and  eyes  like  slits  in  one  of  those  old 
castles  that  the  robber  barons  used  to  live  in.  It  was 
the  worst  exhibition  that  was  ever  seen  in  Iklle  Isle, 
and  made  you  feel  like  Charlie  Taggart  and  his 
"Oh,  heavens  -  ah,  -  if  I  could  but  shut  out  thut 
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my  blunders  and  deviltries  on  Ihc  shoulder,  „f 
pcoplt."  snouldcrs  0/  innocent 

"Elder  Newman  be  damned!"  says  Arthur.  ■■That 
•".nd  of  rot  ,s  al,  right  for  Sunday  schools,  but  when  i. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII 

HENRY  GILLY'S   BLASPHEMY 

WELL,  that  galled  them  some;  and  the  next 
minute  in  came  Henry  Gilly  of  Cattle  Hill,and 
began    jbbing  it  into  them  so  hard  that  Dr 
Fenton  made  the  air  blue  with  tobacco  smoke  to  keep 
himself  cool.  aAd  calm,  and  dry  as  usual;   and  Arthur 
Wiley  nearly  bit  his  pipe  in  two,  and  Gabc  Whittaker  said 
afterwards  that  God  ought  to  have  struck  Henry  dead 
for  such  blasphemy.     And  all  they  could  do  was  to  sit 
and  suffer,  while  Henry  rubbc-d  it  into  them  till  their 
skms  were  raw,  and  showed  them  what  a  green  and 
helpless  set  of  nincompoops  they  were,  and  what  small 
fry  they  were  in  the  shark  pond. 

"Aha!"  says  Henry,  with  a  pleased  look  on  his 
face,  as  if  he  had  been  after  them  for  some  time,  and 
had  got  them  at  last.  "Here  they  be!"  says  he,- 
"thc  astute  business  men  of  Belle  Isle!  Well  I'm 
glad  to  see  'em  and  congratulate  'em  on  their  wonder- 
ful  astuteness  and  successful  prognostications !  Won- 
derful set  of  men!  wonderful!"  says  he.  "So  cute 
and  smart  and  sharp  and  astute  that  sharks  would  turn 
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pale  at  the  sight  of  'cm;  and  all  of  'em  church  mem- 
bers, too,  in  good  and  regular  standing !  Nothing  like 
religion,  gentlemen,"  says  Henry,  "for  a  foundation  to 
do  business  on!" 

This  made  Gabe  Whittaker  squirm  some,  and  Dr. 
Fenton  tightened  his  grip  on  his  pipe  and  said,  as  dry 
as  dust,  "I  suppose  you  mean,  Henry,  it's  turned  out 
just  as  you  said,  and  you've  come  around  to  crow  over 
us?" 

"Oh,  no,"  says  Henry,  "I'm  nothing  but  a  plain 
ordinary  farmer  myself,  with  no  particular  astuteness 
to  brag  of,  and  no  religion  to  cover  it  up  with ;   but 
when  you  ketch  me  getting  a  couple  of  foxes  to  take 
care  of  my  geese  for  me,  —  especially  foxes  that  have 
got  religion,  — you  can  work  your  Uncle  Henry  for  a 
sucker.    I  must  say  I'm  surprised,"  says  Henry,  "to 
find  all  my  idols  tumbled  to  ruin  like  this !    Here  I  am 
nothing  but  a  simple-minded  farmer  that  naturally  looks 
up  to  astuteness,  and  comes  in  here  to  Belle  Isle  once  a 
week  for  a  pound  of  nails,  and  a  little  light  and  lead- 
ing,—and  now,  what  do  I  see?"    says  he,  sweeping 
one  hand  around  the  circle.     "The  greenest  set  of  nin- 
compoops that  ever  broke  loose  from  their  mothers !  — 
fooled  and  swindled  and  worked  for  suckers,  every  one 
of  'em,  by  a  gold  brick  game  that  couldn't  be  worked 
on  a  new-bom   calf!     Foxes  that   had   got  religion 
wouldn't  touch  geese,  they  said;  — oh,  no!     And  the 
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geese  would  save  their  necks  -  oh,  yes !  ^  even  if  they 
dtd  suck  them  right  into  the  foxes'  mouths!     Tha/s 
their  philosophy,  and  that's  their  business  astuteness 
and  that's  their  true  religion  that  makes  them  so  nice' 
and  honest  and  pure  and  pious!" 

Then  Gabe  Whittaker  said  something  that  he 
wished  he  hadn't,  because  it  gave  Henry  just  the 
chance  he  was  waiting  for.  "Well,  who  are  you,  any- 
how?  sneers  Gabe.  "Maybe  you  call  yourself  a 
connisoor  on  religion !" 

^   "Oh  no,"  says  Henry,  looking  pleased  at  his  chance; 
I  don  t  pretend  to  be  as  smart  and  astute  as  if  I'd  got 
religion     I'm  nothing  but  an  atheist  and  an  infidel: 
and  so  I  am't  unloaded  any  bogus  money  on  ministers, 
and  pocketed  their  salary  myself.    I  leave  all  that  to 
them  that  are  up  near  the  throne.    But,"  says  Henry, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  any  man  that  would  unload 
Jewem  and  Pinchem  money  on  a  minister  would  dese- 
crate  his  grandmother's  grave." 

Then  Dr.  Fenton's  eyes  shut  nearly  up  behind  his 
tooacco  smoke,  and  he  drawled  out,  dry  as  a  pile  of 
old  shingles.  "Well,  Henry,"  says  he,  "what  else  can 
you  expect  on  your  theory  that  there  is  no  God?" 

"No  God?"  says  Henrj,  wheeling  round  on  the 
Doctor,  and  getting  red  in  the  face.  "And  how 
many's  going  on  that  theory  in  this  town?  Just  one 
that  I  know  of;  and  he's  about  the  only  one  that  ain't 
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a  low-down  common  thief;  and  that's  what  your  theory 
amounts  to !    It  ain't  merely  that  I  don't  believe  there 
is  any  God,  but  even  if  there  was  one,  I'd  hate  him  1 
And  why?"   says  Henry.     "For  letting  the  devil  run 
loose  on  earth,  till  there  ain't  nothin'  but  hell  above 
ground,  and  mean,  ugly  devils  that  call  themselves  men, 
and  ain't  none,  any  more  than  a  hog  is  an  archangel  I 
That's  why  I  don't  believe  in  no  God  that  never  does 
nothin'  but  set  still  and  see  hell  raised  from  one  year's 
end   to  the   other,   and   swallow  down   praisci  from 
church  jxiople';   and  if  I  was  to  see  him  on  his  lazy, 
good-for-nothing  throne,  I'd  shake  my  fist  in  his  face' 
and  say :  off  of  the  throne  with  ye,  for  a  fraud  and  a 
nincompoop  that  ain't  worth  his  salt !" 

And  then  Henry  shook  his  fist  at  heaven,  and  we  all 
of  us  waited  to  see  the  lightning  strike  him  dead ;  but 
it  didn't ;  and  Henry  went  out  and  drove  about  seven- 
teen good  bargains,  and  then  drove  home  and  prospered 
generally  from  that  time  on,  leaving  that  crowd  sitting 
there  and  looking  as  if  they  had  had  the  floor  wiped 
up  with  them,  and  been  flung  in  the  comer  like  so 
many  old  mop  rags. 

So  I  guess  what  Henry  said  didn't  bother  God  much, 
because  maybe  he  had  his  hands  too  full  with  the 
church  people.  And  if  I  was  in  his  place,  I  would 
attend  to  their  case  first;  because  it  would  aggravate 
me  more  to  see  a  lot  of  people  believing  in  me,  and 
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acting  like  the  OI<l  Nick,  as  Henry  put  it,  than  it  would 
to  see  .some  one  not  iK-lieving  in  me  and  acting  al>out 
half  decent;   and  even  if  he  sasscd  me.  I  would  sav. 

That's  all  right,  Henry,  as  long  as  you  Ixhave  yourseU 
and  set  an  example  to  those  other  fools." 

That  is  the  way  I  look  at  it ;  and  I  don't  Ix-lieve  that 
God  is  a  bigger  fool  than  I  am,  as  Galx-  Whittaker 
docs 

Which  reminds  me  of  the  Deacon's  explanation  of 
the  Jewem  and  Pinchem  failure.    He  said,  the  Deacon 
did,  that  it  was  the  hand  of  God,  and  we  must  all  of 
us  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Almighty.     Which  meant  that 
we  must  take  twenty-five  cents  on  a  dollar  and  let  him 
and  Jim  Cheatham  and  Jewem  and  Pinchem  have  the 
rest.    The  "Sunrise"  delivered  a  long  sermon  on  this 
view  of  the  case,  and  expounded  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence in  a  two-column  editorial;    but  very  few  could 
seem  to  sec  it  in  that  light,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
circulation  ^    the  "Sunrise"  fell  off. 
Anyhow,  the  facts  in  the  case  were  about  like  this 
As  Goodrich  and  Cheatham  had  gone  into  the  same 
big  lumber  deal  with  Jewem  and  Pinchem,  of  course 
they  all  failed  together;  and  I  was  just  beginning  to  be 
sorry  for  Kitty  and  Hal,  when  we  hoard  that  it  had  all 
been  settled  up  for  twenty-five  cents  on  a  dollar. 

Maybe  this  was  Jim  Cheatham's  idea,  and  maybe  it 
wasn't;    but  anyhow,  it  was  such  a  good  one  that  he 
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and  the  Deacon  came  up  smiling  as  usual,  and  not 
much  worse  for  wear. 

So,  as  Dad  said,  the  smart  ones  all  crawled  out  of  it 
somehow,  and  it  was  only  the  poor  that  suffered. 

All  the  farmers  and  Frenchmen  and  scrub  women 
and  ministers  and  teachers  and  small   fry  generally 

were  loaded  up  with 
the  stuff,  in   return 
for    the   work    they 
had    done    growing 
potatoes  and  scrub- 
bing floors  and  saw- 
ing wood  and  preach- 
ing the  brotherhood 
of  man,  and  teaching 
the  young  idea  how 
to  recite, "  My  coun- 
try,   'tis   of     thee," 
and  so  on.     But  of 
course   that  was  all 
right,  because,  as  the 
"Sunrise"  said,  we  had  proved  ourselves  deficient  in 
astuteness,  or  else  we  wouldn't  have  been  the  receptacle 
for  the  Jewem  and  Pinchem. 

Some  said  that  what  caused  the  Jewem  and  Pinchem 
failure,  was  the  seventeen  barrels  of  spoiled  chickens 
that  Jim  Cheatham  had  fed  to  the  men  up  in  the 
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lumber  camp,  thus  making  them  so  dyspeptic  and 
anarchistic  that  they  get  sulky  and  ugly  and  did  as 
httle  as  they  could,  and  got  'way  behind  with  the  work 
and  held  back  the  logs  till  high  water  was  almost 
gone,  and  the  big  drive  got  hung  up  for  two  hundred 
miles  along  the  river;  so  that  Jim  Cheatham  had  saved 
forty  dollars'  worth  of  carrion,  and  lost  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  lumber;  and  that  was  the  kind  of  smart  Elik 
he  was ! 

But  Jim  said,  "Stuff!    Those  chickens  were  a  treat 
for  'em!"    And  the  Deacon  said  it  was  the  hand  of 
God.     But  my  idea  was  that  it  was  the  hand  of  Jewem 
and  Pinchem,  who  had  fmanced  the  deal  with  old  rags 
so  that  it  was  a  heads-I-win-tails-you-bse  proposition,' 
to  say  nothing  of  Goodrich  and  Cheatham,  who  also 
had  a  hand  in  it;    and  they  needn't  think  because 
they  had  buncoed  the  whole  county,  that  they  could 
lay  it  off  on  God,  because  it  stands  to  reason  that  he 
wasn't  in  partnership  with  them. 

I  asked  Dad  how  he  explained  it  that  Henry  GiUy, 
who  was  an  atheist,  was  about  the  only  man  in  town 
with  any  righteous  indignation  gnawing  at  his  vitals? 
And  Dad  said,  sure  enough !  He  never  happened  to 
meet  an  atheist  that  didn't  prove  to  be  a  very  religious 
man;  and  he  wondered  why  it  was;  and  he  said  that 
It  looked  to  him  as  if  some  of  God's  orphans  had  more 
of  his  stuff  in  them  than  some  that  were  doing  nothing 
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but  howl  to  him  for  sugar-plums,  or  words  to  that 
effect. 

"That's  all  right.  Dad,"  says  I.  "but  If  we've  got 
anything  much  in  this  town  but  God's  orphans,  I  beg 
to  be  informed;  because,  as  Henry  says,  practical 
atheism  is  believing  in  God  and  acting  like  the  devil  • 
and  applying  that  test,  /  say  — " 

"Fudge,  fudge,"  says  Dad,  and  left  suddenly  for  his 
study;  but  I  had  the  right  idea,  just  the  same,  because 
I  could  see  it  sticking  in  Dad's  crop. 

And  all  the  other  orphans  were  down  on  Henry  as 
never  before,  on  account  of  their  devotion  to  religion 
they  said,  though  you  could  sec  it  was  nothing  but 
devotion  to  their  skins.    And  Henry's  defiance  of  God 
grew  into  a  fairy  tale  in  Belle  Isle;  and  then  grew  and 
grew  till  it  grew  to  be  a  first-class,  simon-pure  lie,  such 
as  people  are  in  the  habit  of  believing  in ;   and  Dave 
Nickerson  said,  if  it  kept  on.  they  would  end  up  by 
believing  that  Henry  was  the  devil  himself,  instead  of 
about  the  only  decent  man  in  town;  but  that  wouldn't 
surprise  him  any.  Dave  said,  because  if  Old  Nick  was 
to  come  to  this  town,  they  would  take  him  for  God 

Well,  Old  Nick  concluded  not  to  try  it.  for  fear  of 
losing  his  pitchfork;  but  about  this  time,  a  wandering 
Jew  came  along  with  jewellery  that  would  turn  green  on 
you  the  day  after  you  bought  it.  and  which  he  was 
planning  to  work  off  on  the  innocent  natives  at  a 
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wcrifice.  So  we  let  him  go  ahead,  and  gave  him 
Jcwem  and  Pinchem  for  it  at  fifty  cents  on  a  dollar- 
and  before  the  Jew  was  out  of  town.  Jewem  and 
Fmchem  fell  to  twenty-five  cents  on  a  dollar,  and  kept 
on  fallmg  from  mom  till  dewy  eve,  as  the  poet  says 

This  was  probably  the  same  Jew  that  we  read  about 
afterwards  in  a  Boston  paper,  who  came  home  busted; 
and  h.s  partner  said,  "Mein  Gott,  Isaac,  vat  you  do 
mit  your  goots,  huh?"  and  Isaac  said.  "Dose  Yankees 
vas  too  shmart  for  me." 
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SO  that  Aras  all  the  good  that  Dad's  sermons  did 
to  the  Belle  Islers.    You  could  preach  yourself 
black  in  the  face  in  that  town,  and  you  might 
as  well  recite  Shakespeare  to  a  flock  of  geese. 

Well,  one  reason  why  I  hadn't  as  much  confidence 
in  sermons,  as  I  ought  to  have,  was  because  I  had  seen 
churches  before,  and  they  all  behave  about  the  same 
way.  They  always  act  their  prettiest  when  you  first 
get  there;  and  from  that  time  on  they  get  worse  and 
worse,  till  an  orang-outang  would  want  to  leave  town. 
So  that  is  the  way  that  sermons  seem  to  sit  on  them. 

The  last  church  we  were  in,  before  ;ve  came  to 
Belle  Isle,  there  was  a  man  next  door  to  us  who  kept 
a  dog  to  bite  people's  legs  when  they  went  by;  and  he 
was  the  leading  man  in  our  church;  and  before  long, 
sure  enough,  he  and  the  dog  and  the  whole  family 
were  biting  our  legs;  and  the  church  people  just  sat 
and  looked  on.  And  then  they  began  to  lick  their 
chops  at  us,  and  Dad  said  it  was  time  to  go. 
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Vou  can  do  anything  you  like  to  a  minister,  ami 
nobody  will  object.  If  a  croco<lilc  wa.  ,0  star,  in  ,0 
eat  up  a  minister',  family,  most  of  the  church  jn-ople 
would  .,.de  with  the  crocodile.  Dad  .say.s  there  are 
churches  that  never  do  this;  and  I  told  him  if  that 
was  so.  I  would  pay  something  to  see  one. 

For  these  reasons,  I  decided  the  day  I  was  born 
never  to  go  into  the  ministry;  and  so  did  all  of  us,  in- 
cludmg  Mother  herself;  but  she  broke  her  vow  with 
the  first  minister  that  came  along,  and  the  result  was 
four  mnocent  children  .v-ho  had  to  endure  the  lifelong 
consc-quences.  If  I  had  to  choose  bc-tween  the  minis 
ry  and  a  den  of  lions.  I  would  take  my  chances  with 
the  1,0ns;  and  that  was  where  the  prophet  Daniel 
showed  his  good  sense. 

Well,  when  people  decide  that  they  have  got  to 
economize,  they  always  begin  on  the  church,  because 
that  ,s  something  they  can  do  without,  and  not  miss  it 
much.  So  a  lot  of  people  began  on  our  church  right 
away,  and  on  Elder  Pritchard's,  and  all  the  churches  in 
town;  and  then  they  said  that  the  finances  weren't 
iteeping  up.  and  the  ministers  weren't  holding  their 
congregations,  and  so  on. 

The  Belle  Islers  never  had  been  anything  to  brag 
about  on  going  to  church;  and  now  the  way  they 
began  to  remember  the  Sabbath  day  at  home  was  a 
caution ! 
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You  will  ICC  people  in  this  world  ticking  ihcir  rhil- 
drcn  for  hooking  jack  from  school ;  and  then  you  will 
ace  the  same  |xople  hooking  jack  from  church  right 
tlong,  year  in  and  year  out ;  and  there's  no  one  to  lick 
them  for  it,  either  —  oh,  no !    And  then,  you'll  sec  these 
hook-jack  |K-ople  wondering  why  the  church  isn't  flour- 
ishing the  way  it  ought  to,  and  why  it  isn't  cram  jam 
full  when  they  happen  to  drop  in  once  in  six  months. 
Well,  the  reason  is  that  nine-tenths  of   this  world  is 
composed  of  people  who  lie  abwl  till  noon  on  Sunday, 
recovering  from  business  astuteness.     But  that  is  only 
on  Sunday,  mind  you!    And  the  next  morning,  you 
will  sec  them  hop  out  of  Ixd  at  four-thirty  a.m.  sharp, 
so  as  to  be  on  hand  bright  and  early,  and  skin  some- 
body before  breakfast. 

And  yet  ministers  arc  expected  to  bring  in  the  King- 
dom of  God  with  that  kind  of  material,  and  a  salary 
that  would  make  a  hod  carrier  go  on  a  strike,  and  that 
is  three  months  Ixhind  in  the  bargain ! 

Along  about  this  time.  Elder  Pritchard  got  into  hot 
water  by  preaching  on  "Thou  shalt  not  steal,"  which 
was  applied  by  Gabe  Whittaker,  and  one  or  two  other 
leading  parishioners  to  the  Jewem  and  Pinchcm  they 
had  worked  off  on  the  Elder  instead  of  his  salary; 
whereupon  these  specimens  all  rose  as  one  man  and 
said  they  were  tired  of  hearing  the  Elder  preach  mo- 
rality instead  of  Jesus  Clirist.     So  ^  bad  to  go  (the 
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Elder,  I  nw;..,.,  with  nothing  much  but  Jcwcm  and 
Pinchem  in  hi;s  |xxkct. 

Bill  and  I  denounreti  it  up  hill  and  down  an  a  Hhamf 
and  1  disgrace  and  an  outrage  and  an  all  round,  low- 
down  specimen  of  unmitigated  cusaedness  that  wouhl 
make  a  cur  dog  sick  at  his  stomach;  and  what  was 
more,  we  said  it  to  Galie  Whittaker's  face,  mind  you, 
10  as  to  give  him  a  chance  'o  put  the  coat  on  if 
It  fitted ;  and  I  guess  it  did,  because  Galx;  threatened 
to  kick  us  out  of  the  store;  and  we  just  stood  there 
and  told  him  to  go  ahead  and  we'd  see  who  could 
do  the  most  kicking;  and  Gabc  simply  stood  and 
swore  pretty  well  for  a  church  mcmUr;  and  Uncle 
Dan 'I  Crump  nearly  burst  into  tears,  and  said  it 
had  come  to  a  pretty  pass  when  an  honest  man 
like  him  had  to  have  swearing  and  fighting  going 
on  in  his  store;  and  Bill  and  I  retired  on  our 
laurels. 

Well,  that  was  Saturday  night;  and  the  next  Sun- 
day evening,  we  dropped  in  to  hear  old  Elder  Pritchard, 
the  last  time  he  ever  preached  in  Belle  Isle;  and  the 
Elder  made  a  prayer  that  ought  to  have  made  them 
sick  of  their  meanness,  only  it  didn't,  nor  anything 
like  it. 

"How  long,  O  Lord,"  says  Elder  Pritchard,  when  he 
was  warmed  up  and  got  to  going,  "how  long  wilt  thou 
forsu.  ^  this  most  unhappy  people,  which  has  given 
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.Mf  over  ,0  Beel,.bub?    Rcu™,  O  LoH.  how  long, 
and  Ice  ,.  repent  thee  concerning  these  most  m.Vrabfc 

Re7u™V,     J"™ J*""-  -  ">'  *"an,s  of  Satan! 
Return,  O  Lord,  and  teach  them  that  this  is  hell,  even 
th.s  house  of  thine,  so  long  as  thy  spirit  is  absent,  and 
that  they  are  damned  already,  because  they  have  not 
hallowed  thy  name.    Yea.  though  they  honor  thee  with 
^cr  hps.  ye,  their  heart  is  far  from  thee,  and  iniquity 
and  gu.le  and  craf,  and  extortion  are  their  daily  offer- 
mg  unto  Satan;  and  no  man  lovcth  his  neighbor  as 
himself,  nor  remembereth  thy  commandments  to  do 
hem;    and  the  blood  of  the  poor  cricth  unto   thee 
from  the  ground,  and  the  widow  and  the  orphan  whom 
hey  have  devoured.    Thou  has.  set  watchmen  on  thy 
towers  which  have  not  held  their  peace,  day  and  night  ; 
yet  IS  their  wammg  vain,  and  their  voice  is  as  a  voice 
crymg  ,n  the  wilderness.    For  this  people's  heart  is 
waxed  gross;   they  have  turned  every  one  ,o  his  own 
way  and  thou  hast  laid  on  thy  faithful  ones  the  iniquity 
of  them  all     Yet,  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know 
not  what  they  do.    Oh,  satisfy  them  early  with  thy 
mercy,   thou  who  art  our  light  and  our  salvation^ 
Create  m  them  a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a 
nght  spirit  within  them.    Then  shall  the  earth  yield 
her  increase  and  God,  e-en  our  own  God,  shall  bless 
us.    God  shall  bless  us.  and  all  the  ends  of  the  earth 
shall  fear  him." 
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That  was  the  gist  of  Elder  Pritchard's  prayer,  as 
nearly  as  Bill  and  I  could  rememlx?r  it. 

Bill  said  it  was  a  sockdolager,  and  no  mistake;  and 
that  he  hadn't  heard  anything  since  Dad's  last  sermon 
that  gave  him  such  a  realizing  sense  of  the  cussedness 
of  Belle  Isle;   and  he  wished  they  had  all  been  there 
to  hear  it;    because  maybe  it  would  have  stirred  up 
their  livers  a  little.     But  we  wrote  it  down  as  well  as 
we  could  between  us,  and  got  it  published  in  the  "Star"; 
and  Dr.  Barker  wrote  an  editorial  on  it,  rubbing  it  in ; 
and  it  made  a  lot  of  people  hopping  mad,  especially 
such  people  as  Gabe  Whittaker,  and  other  pious  frauds 
who  needed  it  the  worst.    And  then  the  "  Sunrise,"  see- 
ing its  chance  to  get  them  on  its  subscription  list,  came 
out  with  a  stem  rebuke  to  ministers  for  overstepping 
the  bounds  of  expediency  and  using  the  pulpit  to  set 
religion  and  business  at  loggerheads,  and  thus  alienat- 
ing the  solid  element  that  the  church  had  got  to  rely 
on  for  financial  backing,  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and 
you  could  rely  on  the  "Sunrise,"  every  time,  for  that 
kind  of  preachment. 

But  Dad  read  Elder  Pritchard's  prayer  in  the  'Star," 
and  said  amen  to  the  Elder  on  it,  the  first  time  they 
met  on  the  street;  but  Elder  Pritchard  shook  his  head, 
and  said,  "Had  my  prayers  been  acceptable  to  the 
Almighty,  he  would  have  opened  the  ears  of  this 
people,  and  confounded  Satan  in  our  midst.    I  have 
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threatened  them  with  the  flame,  of  heU  and  „mn.^ 

them  with  tt .  hope  of  heaven,  but  in  vL     v^^T*^ 

my  brother,"  says  Elder  I>ritch»rrf   JT  '  '~' 

the  hand,  "have  labor^  to   h       '  '^"«"'«  ^'^  ''>' 
.       avc  laoored  m  the  same  stony  vinov.t>i 

You  have  cried  aloud  and  soared  n«     v    T^' 
spoken  with  tongues  that  wl  «  °''  '"'" 

with  no  uncertaiTrulH     v     T"'^  '"  ""'  """  J*'- 

of  Joshua  s^tre  :i  ^i't  "r  **  '"""•*' 
■"ve  no.  fallen,  Th:tr:i,rt"''c*'r 
^hat^^tfiTw:::-!^'-"- 

*-*»  a  greater  snail  come  who  shnii  k«^*'     .t 
with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire  °  ^""^  *"" 

dii^'jrdX''udiV'^'^'"'"-°-" 

And  then  the  old  ^an  »rt  of^^w  1°  w/fr '• 
despair,  and  said,  "O  Jerusalem  ^!,  7  ^  " 
would  I  have  ea  hered  trTK^J  Je^salem,  how  often 

gathereth  her  Z^'^^IT^-T^'l  "  "  "" 
not  I    \Kt^^r^A  ^.  ^°^'  ^d  ye  would 

And  then,  with  a  sort  of  groan   th,.  «m 
on;  and  Dad  said  it  was  thfl^'^iT  "^ 
ever  saw  in  his  life.  »nectmg  sight  he 

WeU.  a  fellow-feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kmd   « 
were  both  more  inclined  to  bury  the  hatchet  of  the- 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV 
dad's  mistake 

I  WENT  down  .o  Uncle  Dan'l  Crump's  one  day 
.0  see  Tommy  Dodge  abom  a  deal,  and  a  lot  o/ 

llr  K  r  ,  """  ''"'"''"«  "P  ">'  "»»"'k«'  he  had 
Gat  wl  r""'  "'"  ""=  ""  ™""»andmen.,;  and 
Gabc  Whuuker  said,  oh,  yes,  the  Elder  was  al  rfeht 
enough  from  a  morki  point  of  view,  but  that  knd  o 

doctnne  couldn't  last  long  i„  .his' town,  tci 
meddled  too  much  with  business 

sa^Eli 'Teal:  ""'  *"*  """  '"^"  ^'  O^^'  «»>«'" 
Well,  i,  wasn't  popular,  anyhow,  Gabe  said.    What 
h,s  town  needed  was  the  kind  of  doctrine  that  di 
coursed  about  spiritual  things  and  let  business  alone 
.he  way  Elder  Pritchard  did  before  he  go.  to  p„achTng 
n>oral.ty;  and  that  was  what  killed  Him,  Gabe  said 
preachmg  mere  morality  and  neglecting  the  spiri.u^  ' 
My,  but  you  ought  to  hear  Gabe  pronounce  that 

angels  that   mmisters  couldn't  teach  hi„  anything- 
which  was  just  it,  precisely.  '^    ^' 
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'^i'i:t;  Ltd  r -■•''' »'---c^. 

would  be  lovely.  *'"'  »"''  -^'wylhing 

"Well,  if  thafs  the  case."  Mv^Fii  .. 
'o  be  sprouting  by  .his  ,'J^Z^^  Tj^  O"*". 

'own  was  bom  i„  fi.e  and  c  adld  t'h  ''  *''  """^ 
y".  look  at  us,  will  you?  W  ^  ''"mslone;  and 
«ys  Eli,  "how  ih!^     ^  ™''  '"  ""=  K"*!  book," 

-one  on'  S<^1  a„d  c!^."'"';?  '"^  "-^  """  ""- 
bu.  Belle  Isle  hr^oS^?""'/""  """"Xed  them; 

.a^andne^relt^'r-ht^il^'--^ 

-craLtTlateran?'""""'    ""'   ^'^'^   "-«< 

cheap  talk  a^^t'  GotRur 7  t"'^'°'°' 
hood  of  Man,  and  so  on      What"    .  af         '""""■ 
-y'  Gabe.    "And  then  agat^^  L  '  .    '"T'  '°'" 
"CSS  has  a  minister  got  to  rui  T       L    ^^*'  ■"■'''- 
supponin.  him,  and  ^^Z  SuTd"      '  T  '"^''^ 
'^«in'  us  we  got  no  businLTo  ,  ?    ''  """■  "  *™°" 
do?    Whafs  A.  know  alut  bu         "    '''  ""  **^  "^ 
"That's  the  talk  "    ,        r"'"'     "^^  «"'»• 

P-cher  .hat  afnt  willnT  °r  '^''''^-    "^"^ 
Main  St,«et  erowd  TTu  """"  ''°«      '<>  ">is 

Bible,  /  say  wCtets-^r  '"  °'"-     ''-"  'h« 

Well  that  hTh  ".     ^     '°  ""^  ""^  °'  business!" 
»*eu,  mat  didn't  seem  to  snif  r^k 

Hul^  sarcastically  whether;;a^to;r;o::tr 
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religion  or  not.  "  If  so,"  says  he,  "  maybe  you'll  begin 
by  abolishing  hell?  /  would  if  I  was  in  your  place." 
And  then  he  laughed  to  himself  to  think  how  he  would 


"What's  bm  know  about  business?" 


enjoy  it  when  he  sat  up  in  his  reserved  seat  and  saw 
Dave  bubbling  around  in  the  boiling  oil. 

"Oh,  undoubtedly,  Gabe,"  says  Eli,  "you  need  a 
hell  to  keep  you  straight.  In  fact,"  says  he,  "one  hell 
is  hardly  enough  for  some  people,  and  I'd  recommend 
a  dozen  or  so;  and  even  then,  I  wouldn't  want  to  go 
on  their  bond,"  says  he. 

That  made  Gabe  so  mad  he  had  to  go  wait  on  a 
customer  before  he  could  get  his  wind ;  and  then  Dave 
Nickerson  chuckled  and  cocked  his  game  eye  up  at  the 
seraphs  and  said ;  — 

"Yes,  that's  about  it,"  says  Dave,  taking  a  good  bite 


mi 
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out  of  a  plug  of  tobacco.    "The  preachin'  ain't  nothin' 
now'days  to  what  it  was  when  I  got  religion.     I  can 
remember  when  the  old  church  used  to  just  smell  of 
brimstone;    and,  when  it  got  so  thick  you  couldn't 
breathe,  they'd  sort  of  open  the  windows,  and  let  in 
some  fresh  air  and  tell  you  you  was  saved.     And  talk 
about  language!    Why,  every  other  word  was  a  cuss 
word;  and  that  was  where  I  learned  some  of  my  best 
swearin'.    Used  to  scare  us  nearly  into  fits  in  them 
days;   but  they  got  so  now  they  don't  scare  worth  a 
continental  in  this  town,  -  that  is,"  says  Dave,  "unless 
you  begin  to  preach  honesty  to  'em;   and  then  they'll 
run  like  thieves  when  they  sec  a  policeman  comin'." 
"Maybe  you're  one  of  Elder  Newman's  converts?" 
snwrs  Gabe  Whittaker,  over  a  parcel  of  bad  butter. 

"  Me  ?  "  says  Dave,  easy  as  you  please ;  "  I'm  nobody's 
convert  but  the  Old  Boy's;  I  don't  never  set  foot  inside 
of  a  church,  because  I  ain't  no  hankerin'  to  set  up  there 
and  face  the  ten  commandments;  and  I  s'pose  that's 
what  ails  the  rest  of  'em,  -  specially  when  they  just  been 
showin'  themselves  up  for  a  set  of  blankety-blank  ras- 
cals.   And  that's  all  t'ne  good  preachin'  does  in  this 
town,"  says  Dave.     "If  I  was  overtook  by  a  call  to 
preach,"  says  he,  "I'd  go  holler  down  a  rain-barrel 
at  the  bugs  and  agree  to  do  just  as  much  good  as  any 
minister  in  this  town,  and  that's  why  my  sympathies 
are  with  'em,"  says  Dave. 
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"You'd  better  keep  your  sympathies  for  yourself- 
you'll  need  'em  some  day,"  says  Gabe  Whittaker.  as' 
If  he  saw  a  red-hot  oven  waiting  for  Dave  in  the  swt^t 
by-and-by ;  and  then  Dave  smiled  cheerfully  and  shifted 
his  quid  and  said,  — 

"Well,"  says  he,  "of  course,  I  don't  never  expect  to 
sec  God  and  the  angels;   but  when  I  stand  up  before 
Old  Satan  to  give  an  account  of  my  stewardship,  I  ex- 
pect he'll  make  it  warm  for  me  for  not  doing  as  much 
work  for  him  as  church  members.    He'll  say  to  me 
Old  Nick  will,  'Dave,  you  dashety  dashed  continental 
Idiot,  what  the  hades  does  a  little  drinkin'  and  swearin' 
amount  to  when  you' might  'a'  been  stealin'  the  hair  off 
people's  heads  and  subscribin'  to  churches  out  of  the 
proceeds,  and  kickin'  ministers  out  for  preachin'  the 
ten  commandments?    Git  along  back  there  and  do  it 
all  over  again !'  he'll  say,  'and  don't  show  your  blank- 
ety  face  in  these  diggin's  again  without  a  church  mem- 
ber's  ticket.'" 

Well,  when  Gabe  Whittaker  heard  that,  he  turned 
green  with  his  religion,  and  looked  as  if  he'd  like  to  be 
one  of  the  demons  that  would  have  the  job  of  prodding 
Dave  up  with  the  red-hot   pitchforks.     And  it  was 
an  awful  rouii  on  Gabe  and  the  kind  of  church  member 
he  was.    And  then  Dave  took  another  squint  at  the 
angels,  and  said  he  guessed  he'd  have  to  go  and  git  a 
little  ginger-pop,  after  talkin'  so  much  religion.     And 
when  he  was  gone,  Uncle  Dan'l  Crump  said:- 
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"Th..  D.»e  Nickerwn'.  ,  b.d  man.  He  .moke, 
.nd  dnnk.  and  chew,  and  .wc.„;  .„d  he  don'  k„„" 
honey  when  he  ^.  i,  ,;ght  under  hi,  „o«.  C 
b^n  abou.  .he  only  hone«  n,an  in  ,hi,  .own  for  ni,h 
on  o  .wemy  year,;  and  now  I  g„,  .„  h„ve  a  „,,„  hke 
tha.  come  ,n.o  my  More  and  call  me  a  d-<l  rawal    .„H 

Ij^;.. n . he  ^i.,„,.,^, „„,;;;:', -''-^ 

Bu,  Dave  hadn't  «id  anything  abou.  Uncle  Dan'l- 

r  ^h  ,  ^'"'""  *"''  '^'"''"'"  '"""'^  he  had  unloaded 
on  .ha,  peen  coumryman.  Anyhow,  ,ha.',  wha.  / 
was  thinking  of. 

Then  I  came  round  from  behind  .he  bo«,.  and  .he 
men  all  ,hu.  up  like  clams,  and  looked  a.  e^ch  o,ie 
«dewaya;  and  I  made  up  my  mind  .ha.  our  ..me  wa, 
prc..y  near  up.  " 

r.^''!"  '  """''  """'"  ""P"*^  »""  "»'  when  Dad 
came  home  one  nigh,  looking  all  played  ou,.  and  said 
he  guessed  he  had  done  all  .he  good  he  could  in  .his 
to-™,  «.d  „  was  abou.  .ime  for  us  .0  be  packing  up. 
The  congregations  were  ge..ing  so  thin,  he  said,  and  it 
was  so  hard  ,0  collect  subscriptions,  and  everyone  wa, 
f7  »  poor  and  needy  that  he  guessed  he  was  more 
of  »  burden  than  a  help  .0  .hem ;  and  so.  he  wa.  going 
to  hand  m  his  resignation. 
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••Well/'  My.  Mother,  "what  did  I  ,el|  you?    But 
we  vc  kept  on  longer  than  I  expected  after  that  aernH,n 
of  yours  on  the  Jewcm  and  Pinthem  failure." 
^^Oh,  no,  that  hadn't  anything  to  do  with  it,"  says 

••Oh,  no,  of  course  not  I"  says  Mother. 
JWell,''  says  Dad,  with  a  big  sigh,  "maybe  I've 
been  too  hard  on  them.    May!*  I  ought  to  have  been 
casK^r  on  them  and  tried  to  comfort  Vm  up.  and  so  on. " 
And  then  he  went  on  to  think  up  about  five  hundred 
ways  m  which  he  could  have  done  things  better  and 
Ic-d  them  gradually,  along  without  their  knowing  what 
he  was  up  to,  till  he  got  them  where  they  could  stand 
the  ten  commandments,  and  so  on.    I  stood  it  as  long 
as  1  could,  till  at  last  I  got  so  disgusted  that  I  pitched 
in  and  relieved  my  mind. 

••Ves,  Dad,"  says  I,  "the  trouble  was.  you  started 
in  too  far  ahead  with  'em.  The  way  you  ought  to  have 
done  was  to  have  started  in  along  back  in  the  glacial 
period,  and  maybe  by  this  time  you  could  have  had  them 
as  far  along  as  the  mastodons;  and  after  that  you  could 
have  worked  'em  up  to  the  chimpanzees,  and  then  to 
the  cannibals,  and  so  on." 

"Fudge,  fudge! "says  Dad. 

"  Well,  then,  what's  the  use  of  going  on  in  that  style  ?" 
says  L  ..It  Just  makes  me  sick  to  hear  this  talk  about 
comfortmg  people,  when  what  they  need  is  more  par- 
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•Icular  fi„.     Wh.,  do  ,hcy  w„,  ,„  ,»  ™„„„„,^  ,„,.. 

•"yS    la 

"  Why,  why,"  «y.  Dad,  "ihcrt  .„•  iht.  n.iural  iri.1, 
Md  .uffiring,  of  this  life,  ,nd  _" 

"Humbug!"  „y,  I.  ..Thc«',  Arthur  Wiley,  now  I 
"'  •"T'"  bec.u,«  he  can',  woric  off  ««  hi,  ro.,cn 
bu|K,e,  and  chair,  on  ,he  gr.,nhorn..  And  old  John 
Skmncr  .ufTer,    becau*    ho   can',    .kin   everyMy 

.„h1  X  T  ™'*'^  ''"'"  ""  '»'•  »'  o-r  hea.l,; 
.  d   haf.  .he  I,  nd  of  .ufferer,  we Ve  go.  in  .hi,  .own 
bu    I  don .  *e  how  you're  going  ,„  comfor,  'en,  any 
unle«  you  le.  .hen.  .kin  you  alive;  and  .heyVe  pre..y 
near  done  .ha.  al^ady.    Or  el«,,"  „y,  ,,  ..y„„  ";„„ J 
propo*  .0  make  ».p  grea«  of  Anhur  and  old  John 
and_«,  on;  and  tha.',  ,he  kind  of  pla.form  I'd  «and' 

"Fudge,  fudge!"  «y.  Dad;  bu.  he  brightened  up 
just  the  „me.  "So  you  don't  think  I  wa,  ,00  hard 
on  them,  Dick?"  My,  he. 

_  "Not  by  a  long  shot !"  „y,  I. ,  ..yo„-^  |^„  ^ 
cm  ju..  what  ,hey  „c«l,  ,„d  ,hey  know  it;  and  that', 
precise  y  what  ail,  'em;  and  if  I'd  been  in  your  boots, 
Dad,  .hey  wouldn't  have  go,  T  so  easy ;  only.  I  wouldn't 
waste  any  of  my  time  on  such  an  outht,"  says  I.  "  You 
might  as  well  „and  in  the  A.lan.ic  Ocean  up  to  vour 
neck  and  sing  hymns  to  a  scho.,1  of  sharks." 
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"Wdl,  will,"  uyt  Dad,  "I  guc»s  Ii's  high  time  we 
were  gt-tling  out  of  Ikllc  liilc,  before  Diik  lows  all 
his  faith  in  human  nature.  And  after  all,"  iays  Dad, 
"there  are  lots  of  goo<l  |K<oplc  in  Belle  Isle;  and,  on 
the  whole,  I  don't  know  of  any  j)lacc  where  wc  ever 
fared  as  well  as  here." 

"Yes,  Dad,"  says  I.  "We  ought  to  be  thankful 
for  getting  o(T  so  cheap.  Wc  haven't  got  any  crazy 
man  after  us,  thirsting  for  our  blood,  the  way  we  had  in 
the  lost  place ;  nor  any  big  fat  frump  of  a  woman  like 
that  one  that  worric>d  the  life  out  of  Mother,  and  — " 

"Sh!  sh!"  says  Dad.  "Yes,  that's  so,  Dick. 
Personally,  your  mother  and  I  and  all  of  us  have  l)een 
treated  first-rate  here ;  and  as  for  the  sermons,  maybe 
they'll  think  better  of  them  after  I'm  gone;  and  I  don't 
know  but  possibly  in  certain  quarters  I  may  have  done 
a  little  good  already,"  says  Dad,  cheering  himself  up, 
as  you  could  see. 

"Pooh!"  says  Irene.  "Pro  not  worrying  about 
these  people.  They'll  got  on  all  right,  never  you  fear. 
What  I'm  worrying  about  is  this  family." 

"Oh,  I've  arranged  all  that,"  says  Dad.  "We'll 
go  back  to  Boston,  and  I'll  get  something  to  do  and  put 
you  children  in  school  to  prepare  for  college.  And 
when  Dick  gets  there''  says  Dad,  "fxThaps  they  can 
teach  him  something  besides  what  he  learned  in  Belle 
Isle." 
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Well,  somehow  Dad  jilway?i  dUI  uvm  »o  think  I 
nw«!c<l  taking  down  every  litile  while.  All  the  same, 
I  heani  him  wy  to  Mother,  out  in  the  kitchen:  "Well, 
I  guess  Dick  in  all  right  after  ail.  I  thought,  one  while, 
that  he  was  going  to  turn  out  one  of  ih'se  imort,  over- 
rp«  i!i«  Yankees;  but  I  gue.ss  ihat  what  he  h.is  seen 
in  l>    h  TH'   hiu  »u»t  di»guste«I  him  with  smarinesa," 

?>!'^u»i  d.-'  W  I  should  sa\  !  It  made  me  feel 
04  f  [  »vi.s  I  r-    ,i )  ^  to  smoke  all  over  again  ! 

Jut  'e  a'l  o»  i-s  stood  around  Dad  and  braced  him 
Ui>,  %  .  r  1  .in«J  Emerson  .said  they  would  help  pack 
up  .  '  inlmi  vvi  at  Mother  told  them,  the  same  as  they 
would  a  Dail  was  there  to  enforce  di.sciplinc.  And 
they  (////  do  better  than  I  did :  bccaust-  I  figured  it  out 
that  I  had  got  to  hurry  along  down  to  the  High  School, 
8o  as  to  begin  the  fall  term  bright  and  early,  and  not 
get  distanced  in  the  battle  of  life ;  and  afterwards,  when 
I  thought  It  over,  I  wished  I  had  been  licked  for  it. 

And  that  shows  what  lovely  specimens  even  the  best 
of  us  arc ;  and  even  after  you  think  you  have  got  your 
eyes  open,  you  will  keep  on  being  a  hog  for  alwut  seven- 
teen years  longer.  But  I  gave  good  advice  to  Tad  and 
Emerson;  and  Irene  said  that  Mother  could  dei)end 
on  her;  and  she  could;  and  Dad  said  he  felt  en- 
couraged. 
And  then,  Amsy  Jenks  and  Eli  Teak  dropixd  in 
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and  told  Dad  what  a  lot  of  good  he  had  done,  and  how 
the  town  had  never  exijeriena-.l  such  an  influx  of  moral 
stimulus,  and  so  on.    And  Mrs.  Amsy  and  a  lot  of 
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women  dropped  in  and  said  the  same  thing  to  Mother 
and  a  good  deal  more  that  wouldn't  bear  repeating,  out- 
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side  of  the  family,  till  Dad  felt  considerably  chirked  up. 
Which  shows  how  grateful  a  minister  will  be  for  next 
to  nothing. 

"And  as  for  Belle  Isle,"  says  Dad.  "Dick  can  say 
what  he  likes;  but  /  know  that  this  is  the  friendliest 
little  town  we  ever  lived  in;  and  I  never  had  a  church 
that  treated  me  half  as  well  as  this  one." 

Well,  when  I  heard  that.  I  hadn't  another  word  to 
say.  I  just  went  out  and  sat  down  on  the  front  door- 
steps and  looked  at  that  town  and  said  to  myself,  that 
if  this  was  the  friendliest  town  in  the  whole  United 
States,  what  must  the  rest  of  them  be  ? 
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AND  SO,  it  was  all  settled  that  we  were  to  be 
unsettled.     And   then    came  the   packing  up 
and  the  farewell  sermon  and    he  good-bys  and 
all  that.     Dad  was  to  go  ahead  and  look  up  a  house 
for  us,  and  the  rest  of  us  were  to  follow  along  as  soon 
as  we  were  packed  up  and  got  the  word  from  Dad. 

Well,  the  people  will  generally  turn  out  to  a  farewell 
sermon,  because  I  suppose  they  feel  sort  of  remorseful 
as  they  think  of  how  they  all  went  back  on  the  minister 
one  by  one,  and  stayed  at  home  hugging  their  cussed- 
ness  and  making  up  excuses  for  themselves.    And  they 
always  think  it  is  the  minister's  fault  that  they  have 
behaved  so  mean  and  good-for-nothing;    and  maybe 
It  IS,  or  they  wouldn't  have  got  the  chance;  if  you 
want  to  see  how  it  feels  to   have   a  whole   drove   of 
mules  kicking  you  at  once,  just  enter  the  ministry,  and 
you  will  see.      Oh,  yes.  the  ministry  is  a  nice,  easy, 
pleasant  profession  and  I  advise  every  one  to  enter  it 
and  live  happily  ever  after. 
Well,  Dad's  last  sermon  was  on,  "It    is   expedient 
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for  you  that  I  go  away;"    and  he  said  that  the  best 
fruits  of  our  experience  together  always  caiuc  when  it 
lay  behind  us  in  the  past,  where  we  could  think  it  over 
calmly  and  make  up  our  minds  about  it  without  the 
dust  and  noise  of  everyday  events,  which  had  blinded 
and  deafened  us  for  the  time  being.     And  he  went  on 
to  say  that  often  the  best  things  that  were  said  to  us, 
or  happened  to  us,  seemed  wholly  in  vain  for  the  time 
being.    The  Man  of  Nazareth  had  that  experience  in 
his  parish,  Dad  said ;  and  yet,  he  had  had  faith  to  be- 
lieve that  after  fie  was  gone,  they  would  think  better 
of  what  he  had  said;   and  so  would  the  Belle  Islers, 
though  Dad  was  conscious  that  he  was  a  very  poor 
expounder  of  the  Man  of  Nazareth.    At  the  best,  Dad 
said  he  could  only  claim  to  have  l)een  very  plain  and 
straightforward  with  them ;  but  nevertheless  he  believed 
that  a  man's  best  was  not  wholly  in  vain;    and  that 
when  his  voice  was  as  good  as  silent  to  them  forevir, 
they  would  think  it  all  over  and  conclude  that  maybe 
he  was  more  than  half  right.     "When  the  wounds  of 
the  ploughshare  are  healed,"  says  Dad,  "and  the  field 
is  proud  of  the  harvest,  then  first  is  the  husbandman 
justified,   and   the   earth   itself   proclaims,    'He    hath 
wrought  a  good  work  upon  me.'" 

That  was  about  all  there  was  to  it ;  and  yet,  I  never 
knew  one  of  Dad's  sermons  to  have  so  much  effect. 
L.  S.  Blood  mopped  his  eyes  and  blew  his  nose  good 
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and  loud  two  or  three  times  in  the  sermon;  and  after- 
warrl  he  tric^  to  say  something  to  Dad  and  gave  it  up, 
and  went  off  mopping  his  eyes  and  blowing  his  nose 

And  Fenton  and  Gerry  and  Uncle  Dan'I  Crump  and 

the  rest  stood  around  looking  all  broke  up;   and   Eli 

Teak  sud.  "Well.  Elder  Newman,  you've  done  vour 

duty  by  this  town;  and  if  the  rest  of  us  haven't  done 

ours,  that's  our  lookout,  and  not  yours." 

And  Bill  Grey  stood  and  looked  around  and  said 
nothmg  for  a  while,  till  at  last  he  said  to  me,  "Well  " 
says  he,  "if  they  all  of  'cm  feel  so  bad  alx,ut  having  the 
mmister  go,  what's  the  use  of  his  going?" 

And  that  was  just  what  I  couldn't  see,  either.     But 
you  will  notice  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  taking  tearful 
farewells  of  the  minister  and  the  whole  ten  command- 
ments;  but  it's  farewell,  just  the  same.     I  suppose  they 
need  rest,  as  Emerson  said  when  Mother  told  him  to 
come  m  and  wipe  the  dishes.    "I  need  rest.  Mother  " 
says  Emerson,  when  he  hadn't  done  a  thing  for  a  month ; 
and  yet,  the  first  thing  he  had  to  do  he  needed  rest- 
and  I  suppose  that's  how  it  is  with  the  church  people.' 
Just  why  it  is  that  church  people  get  tired  so  quick  of 
heanng  the  minister  praise  up  God  and  run  down  the 
devil.  I  don't  know  nor  pretend  to,  but  I  know  that  that 
IS  always  the  way  with  them;  and  the  least  thing  you 
sav  against  the  devil  is  sure  to  make  them  so  tired  that 
they  have  to  go  to  bed. 
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Dad  said  on  the  way  home  that  there  were  a  lot  of 
good  iKople  in  this  town,  with  no  more  than  the  onli- 
nary  faihnfrs  of  humanity,  and  he  lihould  alwavs  rc- 
memlxT  the  kindnesses  we  had  receive.!  from  them  • 
and  that  on  the  whole,  he  should  look  hack  on  this 
pastorate  as  afx)ut  the  pleasantcst  four  years  of  his 
life. 

Well,  I  suppose  that  Dad  was  right,  and  that  that  was 
the  way  a  minister  ought  to  feel,  no  matter  what  they 
do  to  him;  all  the  same,  /  felt  as  if  there  were  a  few 
good  iK'ople  in  that  town  that  I  would  like  to  kick. 

Well,  the  main  trouble  with  ministers  is,  they  think 
the  church  is  the  whole  dog,  when  it's  n  nhing  but  the 
ta.1,  and  business  is  doing  the  wagging  (at  least,  that's 
what  Mother  said,  or  words  to  that  eflfect;    and  you 
don't  fool  her  much ;  and  I  take  after  her).     Of  course 
there  is  now  and  then  a  minister  like  Dad  who  grabs 
the  dog  by  the  tail  and  swings  it  round  his  head  a  few 
times;   but  the  minute  he  loses  his  grip,  you'll  see  the 
dog  rush  in  and  bite  his  legs.     This  has  happened  to 
Dad  no  end  of  times;    and  yet,  you  can't  make  him 
see  the  point !     Dad  thought,  when  he  came  to  Belle 
Isle,  that  with  such  a  lot  of  good  people  to  preach  to 
11  would  be  easier  than  nothing  to  wean  them  from 
Mammon  and  put  God  back  on  his  throne;    but  I 
guess  he  found  out  before  he  left  that  Ephraim  was 
jomed  to  his  idols,  and  no  mistake;    and  that  when 
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business  cracks  the  whip,  the  church  is  the  snapper  to 
the  lash. 

Wc  sold  off  all  the  furniture  but  Dad's  books,  because 
the  good  railroads  were  going  to  hold  us  up  for  more 
than  the  price  of  it ;  and  that  was  where  we  made  our 
mistake;  because  we  ought  to  have  known  by  this 
time  that  in  avoiding  the  Scylla  of  railroads,  you  run 
onto  the  Charybdis  of  furniture  dealers,  as  the  poet 
says;  and  that  the  only  safe  rule  for  ministers  is  to  hang 
on  like  grim  death  to  what  little  they  have  got. 

At  first,  we  were  going  to  have  an  auction ;  but  know- 
ing the  good  people  of  this  town  as  we  did,  and  how 
good  they  were  at  getting  things  knocked  down  to  them 
for  a  song,  we  decided,  on  the  advice  of  L.  S.  Blood,  to 
mark  the  things  ourselves  at  a  fair  price  and  let  the 
good  people  take  them  or  leave  them,  just  as  they 
liked.  The  result  was  that  they  snapfied  them  up  at 
our  price,  knowing  that  they  were  getting  bargains 
anyhow,  at  about  half  what  Arthur  Wiley  would  have 
charged  them. 

And  Mother  hated  to  see  the  poor  things  go  so  cheap, 
when  we  had  paid  for  them  with  blootj  and  tears  and 
groanings  that  could  not  be  uttered;  and  every  little 
while  she  would  go  off  by  herself  and  bury  her  face  in 
a  handkerchief;  and  it  was  a  sad  and  solemn  time  for 
us,  such  as  ministers  must  expect,  if  they  ivill  be  such 
fools  as  to  go  into  a  business  in  which  they  have  not 
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where  to  lay  their  heads  or  their  furniture,  either,  any 
more  than  they  had  in  the  year  one.  Which  nhow, 
what  the  gospel  has  accomplished  in  two  thousand 
years. 

And  we  were  grateful  to  L.  S.  Blood  for  taking  six 
cords  of  spht  hard  wood  of  us  at  three  dollars  a  cord 
which  was  just  what  we  asked    him.  without  saying 
a  word  about  the  price.    And  the  Gerry  familv  let  us 
have  tickets  at  reduced  rates,  when  they  might  have 
made  the  usual  profits  that  agents  g,,t ;    and  nolxxly 
seemed  to  want  to  make  anything  more  out  of  us.  now 
that  we  were  going  for  good.     It  just  brought  the  tears 
to  your  eyes  to  see  fxjople  being  so  good  all  of  a  sudden ! 
And  Hal  Goodrich  and  Sam  Gerrv  were  both  willing 
to  drive  Irene  over  to  Fairmount  depot ;    but  as  Hal 
had  asked  her  first,  she  had  to  go  with  him;   so  Sam 
took  Mother  and  Tad  and  Emerson  instead ;    and  I 
went  by  the  stage,  about  two  weeks  ahead  of  the  rest 
(fool  I).  ' 

But  before  that,  we  had  our  last  farewell  party  at 
Deacon  Goodrich's;  and  Kitty  and  Mildred  and  Alice 
and  Irene,  and  Bill  and  I  and  Hal  and  Sam,  and  Charlie 
Taggart  and  Tommy  Dodge,  and  all  of  us  were  there, 
having  the  last  good  time  we  were  ever  going  to  have 
together;  only,  you  don't  have  as  good  a  time  at  such 
times  as  you  do  at  others.  I  could  see  that  Hal  and 
Bill  and  Sam  were  all  thinking  of  Irene ;  but  you  couldn't 
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tell  which  of  them  she  was  thinking  of;  ami  as  for  Bill, 
he  behavctl  like  a  man,  as  he  always  did. 

And  then  I  wondered  what  Kitty  was  thinking  of 
(because  you  couldn't  tell  by  looking  at  her,  either); 
and  whether  she  despised  me  for  not  asking  her  to  go' 
to  that  dancing  school;  and  whether  she  knew  that  I 
knew  that  I  was  too  young  to  git  married  yet  a  while, 
and  that  I  would  first  have  to  go  through  college ;  and 
probably  by  that  time  she  would  forget  all  alxjut  me 
and  be  married  to  some  one  else ! 

And  just  as  I  was  thinking  of  these  things,  and  feeling 
bad  enough  anyhow,  along  comes  the  Deacon  and  says 
to  mc,  "So  your  father's  gone,  is  he?  Well,  Dick," 
says  he,  'Truth  crushwl  to  earth  shall  rise  again.  The 
eternal  years  of  God  are  hers;  but  error,  wounded, 
writhes  in  pain,  and  dies  among  her  worshippers: 
Remember  that,  Dick,"  says  the  Deacon,  with  a  pecul- 
iar look  of  satisfaction  in  his  eye. 

Now,  at  first,  I  thought  the  Deacon  was  tr>'ing  to 
console  mc  for  Dad's  failure  to  get  the  Belle  Iskrs 
to  worship  God  instead  of  Mammon;  but  the  next 
minute,  I  saw  by  the  chuckling  look  on  his  face  that  he 
wasn't  any  such  thing;  he  was  just  crowing  over  mc 
because  we  were  through  with  Belle  Isle.  Fire  and 
brimstone  and  Mammon  had  been  crushed  to  earth 
by  Dad,  and  now  that  he  was  gone,  they  would  rise 
again,  and  leave  business  alone.     That  was  what  the 
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Deacon  meant,  I  supiwse,  unless,  maylx-,  he  nfcrml  to 
the  way  he  and  Jewem  and  Pinchem  rose  again  after 
buncoing  Iklk  Isle  and  iKKketing  seventy- five  dollars 
out  of  our  fimlly?  And  now,  here  he  was,  adding 
insult  to  injury  and  crowing  over  the  superior  sound- 
ness  of  his  doctrine ! 

But  that  is  what  you  can  expect  from  |x»ople  whose 
doctrines  arc  sounder  than  yours  are.  They  will  never 
lose  a  chance  to  kick  you,  if  they  can  help  it.  After 
that,  I  was  disgusted  with  the  Deacon,  and  so  wa.,  Irene, 
who  hapiK-ned  to  overhear  what  he  said  to  me,  ana 
who  lookefl  as  if  she  didn't  care  much  whether  he  was 
ever  her  father  in  law  or  not.  But  Kitty  looked  sort  of 
startlwl  and  hurt  and  sorry,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  Please 
excuse  us,  won't  you,  just  this  once;  fxxause  Father 
is  such  a  good  man!" 

So  I  excused  Kitty,  anyhow ;  and  hene  put  her  arms 
around  her  and  hugged  her  tight  and  looked  at  me  as 
much  as  to  say,  "  Don't  you  wish  you  were  in  my  place  ?" 
And  I  tried  to  excuse  the  Deacon,  considering  that 
he  was  Kitty's  father  and  was  so  sound  in  his  doctrines 
that  he  didn't  know  any  better;  but  it  was  pretty  harri 
work,  just  the  same,  because  revenge  is  sweet  indeed  — 
ah  -as  Charlie  Taggart  sai<l;  and  only  for  Kitty,  the 
Deacon  would  have  got  something  that  was  good  for  him. 
But  a  lot  of  people  in  this  world  get  ofT  cheajK-r  than 
they  would,  if  it  wasn't  for  their  relations. 
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AND  that  wasn't  the  last  trick  that  the  Deacon 
played  on  us,  cilht  r,  let  alone  the  rest  of  the 
good  world ;  and  this  last  one  was  a  little  the 
meanest.    Mother  told  me  all  alwut  it  afterwards,  but 
I  just  as  lief  tell  it  here  as  anywhere. 

The  way  of  it  was  that  Irene  and  Hal  Goodrich  had 
been  engaged  for  some  time  back ;   and  on  that  last 
ride  that  they  took  to  Fairmount  depot.  Hal  played  the 
baby  act,  and  said  that  his  father  and  mother  thought 
they  had  better  break  off  the  engagement  for  a  year 
as  they  were  both  of  them  so  young,  so  that  they  could 
both  be  sure  of  themselves;  and  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  if  they  both  of  them  felt  the  same  as  ever,  they 
could   renew   the  engagement.    That   was  what   his 
father  and  mother  advi^xl  him  to  tell  Irene,  and  what 
he  actually  did  tell  her  on  that  ride  to  Fairmount  depot 
after  he'd  been  working  hard  for  about  four  years  to 
get  Irene  and  hadn't  got  her  yet,  if  he  did  but  know  it. 
I  called  it  about  the  meanest  trick  that  was  ever  played 
on  us  by  the  Deacon,  or  any  one  in  Belle  Isle. 
Any  two  parents  that  would  advise  their  son  to  act 
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Hkc  t  b«by,  cpecUlly  ,o  •  girl  like  Jrvm,  who  wa,  «, 
much  smarter  than  he  was  that  it  wouM  U-  a  «ac  rif.cc 
for  her  to  tak.  him  at  any  price.  -  any  two  such  parent, 
a.  hat  would  have  my  opinion  of  them;  and  any  son 
hat  would  take  such  advice  ought  to  1.  kickecj  clear 
from  Belle  Isle  to  Boston  and  back  again. 

And  that  was  precisely  what  hapfK-mxl  to  Hal  Good- 
r|ch  about  one  year  later,  when  he  came  on  down  to 
Boston  with  a  ring  and  oflferc.1  it  to  Irene.  And  Irene 
just  quietly  took  it  and  said  nothing,  till  Hal  had  got 
back  to  Belle  Isle  and  spread  th.-  news  all  over  towT- 
and  then  she  .sent  Uck  the  ring  and  wrote  him  that  all 
was  over. 

Irene  was  a  Utile  the  worst  girl  to  fool  with  that  ever 
was;  and  I  guess  the  Goodrich  family  realized  it.  at 
last.  Anyhow,  the  whole  of  them  were  madder  than 
hops  at  our  family  for  the  way  Irene  treated  Hal.  though 
they  sc^^med  to  think  the  way  he  treated  her  beforehand 
was  a  I  vc-ry  nice.  -  keeping  her  in  the  frying  pan  for 
a  whole  year,  while  he  made  up  his  mind  and  while 
all  the  girls  crowed  over  Irene. 

Bu.  that  is  ,he  .v,rt  of  ihing  you  can  expect  from 
people  wKh  a  li„|o  ,,„„  ea.,h  ,h.,  belong,  ,o  o.her 
people  They  always  think  they  can  treat  you  anvwav 
>ht>  ^.h■,^■,  and  when  they  have  to  swallow  some  of 
theirown  medicine  they  think  they  are  the  worst-abu«d 
people  alive. 
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Well,  T  suppose  it  was  hard  on  the  Goo<lrich  family 
to  have  the  rest  of  Belle  Lsle  crowing  over  them  and 
saying  it  served  them  right,  all  except  those  who  lx)wed 
down  to  the  Deacon's  pile ;  and  these  people  said  they 
supposed  that  Irene  thought  that  as  Hal's  family  had 
so  much  more  money  than  hers  had,  she  ought  to 
give  him  up. 

It  would  make  a  hyena  sick  at  his  stomach  to  hear 
the  way  some  people  will  truckle  to  six  dollars  and 
fifty  cents ;  and  yet,  half  the  people  you  meet  will  get 
down  on  their  faces  and  wallow  before  that  amount 
or  less.  i 

They  ought  to  have  heard  Irene  after  she  wrote  that 
letter  and  sent  it  off  with  the  ring!  "There!"  says 
she.  "That's  done  with,  and  I'm  glad  of  it.  Maybe, 
next  time,  Hal  will  know  how  to  treat  his  betters. 
As  for  his  family  after  the  way  they've  acted,  I  think 
they  need  taking  down  a  little." 

"Well,  as  for  Hal,"  says  I,  "Bill  Grey  was  worth  a 
dozen  of  him." 

"Who  said  he  wasn't?"  says  Irene. 

"Oh,  you  think  so  now,  do  you,  lyee  Wowo?"  says  I. 
"Well,  it's  a  pity  you  didn't  think  so  a  little  sooner." 

"Never  you  mind  what  I  thought,"  says  lyee  Wowo. 
"  Only,"  says  she,  "  if  you  and  Will  really  wanted  any- 
body, why  didn't  you  have  spunk  enough  to  say  so? 
Hal,  at  least,  had  spunk  enough  for  that." 
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Well,  that  shut  me  up,  f)ecause  it  was  true;  and  after 
all,  I  was  a  little  sorry  for  Hal,  because,  I  suppose  he 
really  did  care  tor  Irene;  only  it  wasn't  Bill's  fault  that 
he  kept  still,  because  he  supposed,  of  course,  that  Hal 
was  the  man.    And  I  was  also  sorry,  because  Kitty 
was  out  with  the  whole  of  us;   as  if  we  had  anything 
to  do  with  it !    Of  course  Hal  was  Kitty's  brother, 
and  all  that ;   but  x  never  held  her  to  blame  for  Hal's 
playing  the  baby  act ;  and  she  ought  to  have  known  that 
I  never  would  have  treated  her  so.    No,  sir;  if  I  had 
got  Kitty,  and  Dad  had  come  to  me,  for  instance,  and 
said:    "Look  here  now,  Dick,  you  and  Kitty  are  too 
young  ;     be  in  love,  and  she's  got  nothing  but  beauty 
and  sense,  and  so  on,  whereas  our  family  is  pretty  well 
fixed,  you  know,  after  that  Jewem  and  Pinchem  failure. 
Now,  Dick,  you  be  a  good  boy,  this  time,  and  tell  her 
what  we  say  about  it,  and  get  her  to  put  it  off  a  year; 
and  by  that  time,  maybe  you'll  see  some  one  with  more 
money." 

If  Dad  had  dared  to  approach  me  with  any  such 
tommy-rot  as  that  (which  he  never  would  have  done, 
mind  you),  I  would  have  turned  on  him  like  a  thousand 
of  brick,  and  said :  "Look  here,  Dad,  you  can  go  to,  go 
to,  as  the  poet  says,  and  stay  there  till  you  are  wanted. 
Who's  doing  this,  anyhow?" 

That's  what  I  would  have  said  in  Hal's  place;   and 
Kitty  ought  to  have  known  it ;  and  yet,  she  was  a  regular 
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refrigerator,  the  first  time  we  met  in  Boston,  and  that 
was  after  lycc  Wowo  was  dead  and  gone  too  I 

Well,  I  hate  everybody  every  time  I  think  of  Xyee 
Wowo;  because  she  would  have  been  alive  at  this 
minute  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the  ministry,  and  the  good 
people  that  Dad  supposes  to  exist,  and  who  seemed 
to  have  decided  between  them  that  starving  to  death 
was  the  proper  reward  for  preaching  the  Golden  Rule 
doctrine.  Mother  said  she  supposed  we  deserved  it, 
and  all  we  could  expect  was  a  Christian  burial.  But 
Dad  said  there  were  lots  of  good  people  in  this  world, 
who  hungered  and  thirsted  after  righteousness;  and 
all  he  had  to  do  was  to  preach  his  convictions  (because 
that  was  the  way  to  preach  well,  he  said),  and  there  would 
be  sure  to  be  some  church  that  would  respond  to  his 
message. 

But  there  wasn't.  There  was  nothing  but  churches 
whose  God  was  their  belly,  and  whose  hope  was  in 
boodle,  and  who  said  their  prayers  to  the  almighty 
dollar ;  and  the  minute  they  heard  there  was  a  man 
around  that  wouldn't  bow  the  knee  to  Baal,  the  same 
old  thing  happened ;  and  the  word  went  forth  through 
all  Israel  that  the  Rev.  Elijah  Newman  was  unsafe; 
and  that  scared  the  vacancies  so  that  most  of  them 
wouldn't  let  Dad  within  shooting  distance;  and  those 
that  did  hear  him  by  mistake,  didn't  hunger  and  thirst 
to  hear  him  again,  but  said  unto  liim:  "Depart  from 
me.    I  am  a  sinful  man." 
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And  at  last  Dad  couldn't  get  a  thing  to  do,  in  the 
ministry  or  out  of  it;  and  had  to  sit  round  and  eat  his 
vitals  and  see  his  children  put  to  work  at  two  dollars 
per  week,  if  we  could  get  it,  when  we  v  ight  to  have 
been  in  school,  and  think  it  was  aU  his  fault  for  fooling 
with  the  Golden  Rule. 

So  that  is  what  you  get  for  being  true  to  your  convic- 
tions, unless  you  arc  convinced  that  the  Belle  Islcrs 
are  all  right  just  as  they  are,  and  don't  need  anything 
but  a  little  patting  on  the  back.  Oh,  yes,  there  are  lots 
of  good  people  in  this  world  I 

Well,  I  decided  it  was  about  time  to  show  the  family 
what  literary  ability  was  good  for ;  s  j  I  got  out  that  Belle 
Isle  manuscript  which  I  had  been  preparing  on  the 
quiet  for  this  very  emergency;  and  I  tell  you,  there  was 
a  stack  of  it  by  this  time;  and  having  made  it  turn  out 
all  right  by  my  marrying  Kitty  (which  was  the  only  lie 
m  the  whole  book,  mind  you;  and  even  that  was  gnng 
to  be  true,  if  I  lived,  of  course),  -  well,  as  I  was  saymg 
having  thus  wound  it  up  in  the  usual  style,  I  took  it  to 
a  publisher  who  kept  it  two  months  and  then  said  it 
was  unavailable. 

Then  I  took  it  to  seventeen  other  publishers,  who  all 
said  the  same  thing,  as  if  they  had  rehearsed  it  together- 
and  at  last  I  up  and  asked  one  of  those  publishers' 
what  was  the  matter  with  that  book,  anyhow;  and  he 
smiled  sarcastically  and  said  there  was  too  much  genius 
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in  it  for  their  concern ;  and  I  told  him  I  guessed  that 
was  what  ailed  it  all  right,  judging  by  the  tons  of  fool 
books  he  had  in  stock.  And  then  every  one  laughed 
like  demons ;  and  that  smart  man  nearly  died  of  spite. 
Well,  maybe  that  did  him  some  good;  anyhow,  it 
did  me;  and  after  that,  I  took  that  book  home  and 
buried  it  in  the  lx)ttom  of  a  trunk,  vowing  with  tears  in 
my  eyes  that  na'er  should  the  world  see  it  again  till  it 
was  worthy  of  it.  And  I  tore  up  that  last  chapter  and 
am  writing  this  one  instead,  so  that  when  the  time 
comes,  if  it  ever  docs,  the  good  world  will  know  what 
the  truth  is  like. 

So  that  was  how  I  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  family,  and. 
I  tell  you,  it  knocked  all  the  conceit  out  of  me.  And  Dad 
had  about  the  .-ame  success  hunting  for  any  kind  of 
a  job  at  a  dollar  a  day ;  and  we  got  way  behind  with  the 
rent  and  everything  else,  and  Mother  said  she  guessed 
that  God  had  turned  his  fac^  away  from  us. 

So  we  lived  on  what  the  dogs  would  turn  up  their 
noses  at,  and  in  an  old  kennel  of  a  house,  till  we  all  ran 
down  in  health  and  the  best  one  of  the  whole  lot  of  us 
was  done  for. 

Poor  little  lyee  Wowo !  She  caught  an  awful  cold, 
going  to  her  work  one  sloppy  day;  because  she  was  the 
mainstay  of  the  family  about  that  time,  as  Dad  and 
the  rest  of  us  couldn't  get  a  thing  to  do,  times  being 
so  hard  and  jobs  so  scarce ;  and  lyee  Wowo  would  go. 
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in  spite  of  all  we  could  do  to  stop  her,  because  the  good 
foreman  had  threatened  to  discharge  her  the  next  time 
she  missed  a  day ;  and  the  result  was,  she  waded  through 
the  slush  and  caught  her  death  of  cold,  and  that  was  the 
end  of  her. 

I  used  to  look  out  for  her  sometimes,  when  she  was 
sick,  and  talk  about  Bill  and  Kitty  and  all  of  them,  and 
carry  her  from  one  room  to  the  other,  and  she  got  so 
awful  light  in  my  arms  that  it  scared  me.  And  then, 
one  morning,  I  came  down  stairs,  and  Mother  came 
out  of  the  front  room  with  a  solemn  look  on  her  face, 
and  told  me  that  lycc  Wowo  was  gone. 
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FIVE  years  later,  a  Harvard  Sophomore  rolled 
into  Belle  Isle  in  a  railroad  train,  got  off  at  the 
new  depot  back  of  the  old  Academy,  and  war- 
driven  through  town  in  triumph  by  pretty  young  Mrs. 
George  Kendall;  and  I  was  that  Sophomore.  Or, 
come  to  think  of  it,  I  had  a  right  to  call  myself  a 
Junior,  now  that  Commencement  Day  was  over;  only, 
it  takes  time  to  get  over  feeling  like  a  Sophomore. 

Well,  it  was  bouquets  all  the  way,  as  it  were,  with  a 
regular  ovation  of  "Hello,  Dick  1"  and  "How  are  you, 
Dick?"  and  "There's  Dick  Newman,  back  from  out- 
side!" 

It  was  a  bright  morning  in  July,  and  Belle  Isle  was 
looking  her  prettiest,  with  everything  in  bloom,  including 
the  girls,  and  the  stream  shining  like  Psyche's  mirror, 
over  behind  the  Deacon's  house,  and  fresh  paint  and 
new  buildings  and  smiles  on  all  the  faces,  and  so  on. 

Well,  this  was  different,  certainly,  after  going  away 
a  mere  minister's  son,  to  return  a  sure  enough  Sopho- 
more, bearing  your  sheaves  with  you ! 
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Ym,  there  were  lot,  of  goo<l  people  in  Delle  Ide ;  ami 
•»  for  thoae  i«>p:.  that  I  had  w,„,e,|  to  kick,  I  couldn't 
.7'"  <o  '••c  any  such  people,  though  Bill  Mid  they  were 
•here,  all  the  .«me.  But  a,  for  me,  I  hadn't  been  to 
college  without  learning  ,o  philo»phi«  all  that  and 
confute  the  error,  of  Bill,  who  was  still  ignorant  of  the 
great  and  Mving  truth  that  Natural  Selection  e,plainc,l 
everything  But  of  this,  more  anon.  Meanwhile.  I 
argued  with  Bill  and  tolerated  hi,  blindnea 

Well,  from  that  time  on  till  September  fifteenth,  I 
was  the  guest  of  thv  Pear«>n,  and  the  Jenkse,  and  the 
whole  tow,,,  for  that  matter;   and  i,  wa,  picnic,  and 
dinner,  and  ,upper,  and  glad  hand,  everywhere;   just 
a,  ,t  wa,  when  Dad  firs,  cam.   to  Belle  Ide  and  began 
butttng  h,s  head  against  Natural  Selection.    What  a 
pity  10  make  all  that  trouble  with  the  Golden  Rule,  when 
the  Survival  of  th.  fittest  would  have  gone  down  like 
ho,  cake,!    But,  of  course,  Dad  did  hi,  best.    We  all 
do,  of  course;   and  some  of  us  survive  and  become 
Sophomore,  and  get  the  glad  hand  right  and  lef,  and 
It,  "Bob,  old  boy,  how  are  you?"  and  "Charlie  you 
rascaJ     pu,    i,    there!"    and    "Why,    Mollie,    i,    i, 
poss,blel"  and  "Can  this  be  little  Leila  Jone,?"  and 
SO  on ! 

Oh,  i,  is  fine  ,0  be  one  of  the  fittest  and  feel  how  well 
the  law  of  Survival  work,,  if  you  keep  on  the  right  ,ide 
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But  wh..  ,  «.,h  OW  Tim-  had  cut  in  th.-  rank,  of 
'^,  ^"' ,'"'"'  »'•  B"''"  gone,  .„,!  K,i,„,  .s,„,k' 
pole;  and  nobody  .0  .alec  ihcir  place,  but  a  couple  of 
young  ,pr,g,  with  no  snap  or  vin.  or  Are  of  their  own- 
but  ,u,t  aping  their  great  predeccMor, ;  the  •'Sunri*"' 
maj,  .denting  .  thunderou.  and  declamatory  »undne.,, 

n^al  .hu,g  that  u«d  toemanatc  from  tho*  two  Mnctum, 
I  wandenxl  Into  the  "Star"  office  and  gave  one  look 
around  and  wandenxl  out.  It  was  too  much.  Where- 
now.  waa  the  p-nial  Doctor  with  his  quip,,  and  cranki 
and  wanton  wile,  wherewith  he  hud  kept  the  town 
a-roanng  at  Editor  Stackpole',  expense  ? 

And  poor  old  Uncle  Stack  I    How  hard  he  worked 
10  reverse  the  law  of  Evolution  and  make  the  chicken 
return  to  the  egg,  and  the  man  to  the  cr«lle,  and  so  on  I 
Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time,  in  your  flight  " 
was  the  burden  of  his  song;    and  who  could  bUme 
htm  much  a.  his  age?    Really,  come  to  look  around 
he  o  d  ttmcs  did  seem  a  little  bit  better,  somehow,  with 
aU  of  us  young  and  hopeful  together  and  lyee  Wowo 
ahve.    But  I  mustn't  think  of  that,  because  it  made 
even  Evolution  look  dark. 
And  good  old  Mr.  Gerry  was  over  there  with  her 

nam!!       L"""  "^^  "'  ""'  '-<«"«  -»  "ad  'hei 
names  carved  on  tombstones,  out  in  the  old  graveyard 
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narm.1  that  I  uscmI  to  think  wore  Immortal  I  Well, 
as  Bill  siajfl,  "They  were  Ihc  fittest  as  long  as  they  sur- 
vived," —  a  remark  which  proved  that  Bill  needetl  a 
lesson  or  two  in  stientific  terminology.  But  1  will 
come  to  his  case  presently. 

And  Tommy  Dotlge  was  gone,  too  I  Poor  old  Tommy  I 
It  hurt  me  to  think  of  how  I  had  got  the  better  of  him 
In  the  last  bargain  we  ever  drove  together,  though  he 
thought  he  had  me  at  the  time.  And  I  wished  now 
that  he  had  been  rii,ht ;  but  It  was  too  late  now,  and  I 
should  always  have  to  remember  how  mean  I  had  been 
to  him,  in  that  deal.  But  of  course  it  was  all  a  part  of 
i  Natural  Selection. 

And  there  was  L.  S.  Blood,  too  I  When  I  heard  that 
L.  S.  was  gone,  I  was  sorry  for  the  hard  feelings  I  had 
once  harbored  against  him,  on  account  of  that  watch 
deal,  which  he  was  simply  conducting  in  accordance  with 
a  natural  law  of  which  I  was  ignorant  at  the  time; 
but  now  I  remembered  his  jolly  laugh  and  his  other 
good  fwints;  and  how  he  had  stuck  to  Dad  till  the  last 
gun  was  fired. 

But  old  John  Skinner  was  still  walking  the  streets  with 
his  mouth  wide  oiK-n,  and  ready  to  swallow  anything 
that  came  his  way.  It  looked  as  if  old  John  was  never 
going  to  die  as  long  as  any  one  was  left  alive  to  pay 
him  interest  money. 
Well,  old  John  was  certainly  a  conundrum  for  a 
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ol.n,ina.i„g  /„„,,.  „„,,  ,  .,^,|„j  ,       "'*  """  ">»'  •'«. 
Will  kl'l,  ,  „"  '^  "'T'"'"    ""'  "•"'  "«"".™' 

Alice  Uodgc.  and  Charlie    Ta«,an  were   „,     -.j 
-or«.«,.  and  Neiiie  Fe„.„„  a^Waloer™' 

Isle,  and  was  as  „r  u  '''""•"''  «'^'  '"  »^"e 

K™<.aiia:r::crL:r:!ra::r:^ 

her  m„.her,  and  wa»  ,1k.  cu.es,  li,.le  .liing  ali™ 
And  Henry  Gilly  ^^s  s,ill  showing  up  .he7hur.h 

church  on  B  ,  JTs,;   ^      "I!'  '"'°'"'-'  "'"'  "•""  "  "- 

Cine  fro.  a  .le^  .intT l/:  Zl'Drs?  ■"""■ 
Bi"3a.d.and,herefore,he.w„rX^;;r- 
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of  him  before  long.    (Yes,  Bill  was  a  pessimist,  and  no 
mistake !) 

And  Amsy  Jenks  was  the  same  tall  Samaritan  as  ever, 
lending  things  right  and  left  and  never  gettaig  them 
back.  I  owe  him  a  month's  board  bill  at  this  minute, 
to  say  nothing  of  wear  and  tear  on  his  shot-gun,  and 
jointed  fish-pole  and  top  buggy,  and  so  on.  "And 
now,  Dick,"  says  Amsy,  blandly,  "if  there's  anything 
you  want,  you'll  be  sure  to  mention  it,  now,  won't 
you?"  says  he,  as  if  he  was  afraid  I  woulu  forget 
something. 

And  Charlie  Barlow  had  been  to  California  and  back 
again,  and  decided  that  Belle  Isle  was  good  enough 
for  him.  And  Hal  Goodrich  was  gone  to  Australia. 
Poor  fellow,  our  score  had  been  settled  this  long  while ; 
and  Hal  had  taken  me  along  with  him  as  far  as  New 
York  City,  and  paid  all  the  bills  and  treated  me  like  a 
brother,  but  never  said  a  word  about  lyee  Wowo. 
Poor  old  Hal !  I  dare  say  he  meant  all  right,  and  his 
father  and  mother,  too;  only,  it  is  always  these  little 
mistakes  that  cost  us  the  most;  and  besides,  maybe 
I,  too,  had  made  a  little  mistake  of  my  own,  so  that  I 
couldn't  afford  to  be  quite  so  hard  on  Hal  as  I  thought 
I  could. 

Then,  again,  perhaps  I  was  a  trifle  readier  to  call  it 
square  with  the  Goodrich  family,  because  Natural 
Selection  had  just  taken  a  fall  out  of  them,  as  it  were. 
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The  Deacon  was  out  of  business  now  and  ou.  of  pocket 

J.m  Cheatham  dissolved  their  partnership,  Jin,  had 
ZT  r.*?'™  ■""'  ""  '"=  I>-on's'h;re  alo 

Md  that  th,s  was  the  reward  you  got  for  taking  a  boy 
o«  of  .he  st^ets  and  teaching  him  all  you  knew,  and 

Deacon     that  here  I  am,  an  old  man,  robbed  and  be- 
rayed  by  an  ungrateful  whelp  that  owed  me  evcn.- 
*mg;  and  then  they  take  him  up  and  send  him  To 
Congress  for  it!" 

Yes,  that  was  prec.:*ly  what  happened  to  Tim   the 
mmute  they  realized  what  a  flower  of  the  famiirthey 

^k,  and  had  several  big  legislative  deals  on  that  would 
land  him  m  the  Senate,  if  successful. 

A  few  reformers,  led  by  the  "Star,"  had  tried  to  down 
J.m  by  makmg  political  capital  of  his  record;  but  the 
people  ™se  in  their  might  and  vindicated  Jim  a.  th 
polls  with  an  overwhelming  majority. 

As  Arthur  Wiley  put  it  in  Fenton's  store :  "The  ques- 
K,n  before  us  is  simply  this:  Have  you  got  the  nLyl 
«  not,  shut  your  damned  head  " 

Bill  quoted  this  to  me  and  added  that  he  supposed 
/to  was  the  survival-of-the-fittes.  platform.  Anylw 
«  was  the  platform  that  Jim  Cheatham  was  eto^' 
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on,  Bill  said ;  and  then  got  away  before  I  could  think 
up  a  crushing  rejoinder. 

"Down  on  him?"  echoed  Henry  Gilly,  when  I  ex- 
pressed surprise  at  Belle  Isle's  choice  of  a  standard- 
bearer.  "Why,  damn  it,  they  admire  him!  What  do 
little  devils  admire?  Why,  big  devils,  of  course  I 
Your  father  tried  to  get  'em  to  admire  something  else 
which  he  called  God ;  but  you  mark  my  words,"  says 
Henry,  "the  graveyard  is  the  only  cure  for  them. 
When  this  generation  is  in  the  plundered  earth,  maybe 
you'll  see  some  improvement;  but  anyhow  you'll  see 
that  much." 

Well,  I  tried  to  encourage  Henry  with  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  but  he  only  waxed  profane 
and  said:  "Survival  of  the  devil!  Look  here,  young 
feller,  what  in  hell  have  they  been  stuffin*  you  with 
down  there?" 

And  then  Henry  mounted  his  gig  and  drove  off  at 
a  fast  trot  for  Cattle  Hill. 

Well,  the  Deacon  was  a  sadder  and  a  wiser  man,  and 
a  kinder-hearted,  too,  I  judged,  by  the  hospitable  way 
he  shook  hands  with  me,  and  said  a  good  word  for  Dad, 
and  invited  me  round  to  see  the  folks;  and  I  said  cer- 
tainly; I  should  be  delighted. 

Of  course,  I  had  come  back  to  see  the  whole  of  Belle 
Isle,  and  not  any  one  in  particular;  so  of  course  I 
wasn't  going  to  set  the  whole  town  a-talking  by  calling 
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mysetf  the  trouble;    because  the  town  was  talking 
alre«iy,  not  about  Kitty  and  n,e,  but  about  Kitty  and 
anothet^young  n,a„  who„  she  had  ^et  Ust  suCe  "a 
Old  Orchard,  or  somewhere. 

Mildred  mentioned  it,  the  minute  she  «.w  me,- 
no.  to  me,  but  a,  me,  thtough  Alice  Dodge  Taggln 

ipTt:hV;r"r-----o-- 

Orch^ri    !^   ''"'"   *   *''*™'   "'"^"o-   "'    Old 

Shouldn't  wonder  if  she'd  found  her  fate  at  las.." 
I  knew  that  a  comer  of  Mildred's  eye  was  on  me 
«>  I  never  batted  an  eyelash,  but  looked  pleased  aTd 

aeserved  the  best  there  was  a-goinp     rA  mo„  • 

a  Sophomore  for  noting,  andTe'of   he  Z  thin" 

Cu  Z'"  ""* ' '° """  *  ^"^'«'" '-  "^  '^^ 

inquisition  is  going  on.) 

a  ctnceV  'h  "''''''^'''"'  "'  kitty's,  give  the  girl 

tooke     constdenng  that  girls  will  be  girls;   though  I 
had  always  supposed  that  Kitty  was  above  such  frivolity 
Tt^e  there  were  several  pretty  faces  back  in  Boston  L 
but  let  that  pass.    Enough  that  I  was  no,  angled 
anyhow;  while  at  the  same  time,  I  was  ready  to'^v^.' 
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look  the  Old  Orchard  flirtation  as  a  mere  incident  i 
the  evolution  of  Woman.  Moreover,  we  must  not  expe* 
to  survive,  unless  we  were  the  fittest.  Was  I  thefitkst 
that  was  the  question. 

And  so,  one  bright  midsummer  afternoon,  I  foum 
myself  marching  very  calmly  and  coolly  up  the  drive 
way  of  the  Deacon's  place,  whistling  a  little,  not  to  kee] 
my  courage  up,  -  mercy,  no !  My  courage  was  tiptop 
—  almost  alarming,  in  fact!  Never  had  I  expecte< 
to  make  this  call  on  Kitty  without  a  wildly  beating 
heart,  and  sb  on;  and  yet  here  I  was,  whistling  awaj 
like  one  of  the  birds,  a--'  noting  the  curious  changes 
that  time  had  made  ,0  me  and  Belle  Isle  and 
everything ! 

Somehow,  for  instance,  the  Deacon's  mansion  wasn't 
so  big  any  more  ~  that  is,  it  wasn't  to  me,  though  I 
could  see  it  was  as  big  as  ever  to  the  Belle  Islers.  And 
the  stream  looked  narrower,  though  it  was  full  to  the 
brim;  and  the  whole  town  looked  smaller,  though  it 
had  grown  like  anything  in  the  last  five  years. 

And  Kitty  was  cool  and  calm  and  collected,  too,  when 
she  met  me  at  the  door!  She  was  the  same  beautiful 
Kitty  as  ever,  with  all  the  additional  graces  of  the 
grown-up  young  lady,  and  with  nothing  of  the  refrig- 
erator about  her  any  more.  (Was  that  a  good  sign, 
or  a  bad  one?)  "Why,  here  is  Dick!"  says  she,  in 
the  kindliest  way  in  the  world;  and  then  shook  hands 
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like  an  old  friend,  and  led  me  into  the  parlor  and  sat 
and  looked  at  me  without  a  blush  or  a  quiver  I 

No  I  wasn't  disappointed  in  Kitty:  I  was  di.sap- 
pomted  in  the  situation -to  see  the  both  of  us  sitting 
there  as  cool  and  calm  and  unfluttered  as  cucumbers! 
Time  was  when  I  could  hardly  have  sat  on  that  chair 
in  Kitty's  presence  without  balancing  myself;  and 
now  It  was  no  trouble  at  all  I 

There  was  no  ring  on  Kitty's  finger  that  could  be 
spotted  for  an  engagement  ring;  but  there  was  an 
engaged  look  in  her  eye  -  the  look  that  good  girls  wear 
when  there  ,s  some  one  else,  and  they  are  doing  their 
best  for  you  under  the  circumstances.  (If  I  were  a 
girl,  I  would  practise  some  other  look  before  the  glass 
so  as  to  have  it  handy  for  callers.)  ' 

Then  we  talked  about  old  times,  and  I  asked  about 
the  Jenks  boys;  and  Kitty  drew  down  her  mouth  and 
said,    'Oh,  they  play  billiards." 

"So  do  I,"  was  my  cheerful  response;  but  Kitty's 
mouth  remained  down,  and  the  best  she  could  do  was 
to  change  the  subject. 

Then  a  happy  inspiration,  with  a  smile  on  its  lip  and 
a  tear  m  its  eye,  reminded  me  of  lyee  Wowo  embracing 
Kitty  m  this  very  room,  and  I  ventured  a  playful  allu- 
sion to  the  incident.  It  was  what  you  might  call  a 
leading  question,  but  you  can  judge  for  yourself.    I 
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"Say,  Kitty,  do  you  remember  that  farewell  party 
of  ours,  and  how  you  and  my  sister  stood  right  there, 
like  a  pair  of  clinging  vines,  and  lyec  Wowo  looked  at 
me,  as  much  as  to  say  — " 

The  rest  was  silence,  because  Kitty  was  blushing  for 
sure,  this  time;  only,  it  wasn't  the  right  kind  of  blush. 
No,  it  was  one  of  those  scarcd-to-death  blushes  that 
speak  volumes  of  protest,  such  as,  "  Oh  please,  now, 
for  pity's  sake,  don't!  because  it's  no  use,  anyhow!" 
—  and  things  of  that  sort. 

"Yes,  I  remember  your  sister  —  very  kindly,"  stam- 
mered Kitty,  with  the  note  of  pardon  in  her  voice,  as 
if  death  had  canceUed  all  accounts.  Oh,  Kitty,  Kitty, 
how  could  you  1  Of  course,  Kitty  had  sided  with  Hal, 
and  couldn't  help  showing  it  yet,  but  —  oh,  well,  if 
this  sort  of  thing  went  on,  I  should  he  quarrelling  with 
Kitty  in  a  minute.  So  I  fell  back  on  that  very  present 
help  in  tiouble,  a  request  to  play  me  something;  and 
Kitty  played  me  the  Dirge  of  a  Lost  Ideal,  otherwise 
known  as  a  Chopin  Nocturne.  I  listened  wi.h  bowed 
head  to  the  beautiful,  grief-stricken  thing,  and  spoke 
fitting  words  at  the  end.  Then,  to  my  relief,  and  Kitty's 
too,  I  dare  say,  her  father  and  mother  came  into  the 
room  and  gave  me  a  cordial  welcome,  and  we  all  sat 
down  and  had  a  cheerful  chat  about  the  neighbors; 
for  oi  such  are  the  anti-climaxes  of  life. 

The    Deacon    seemed    more    broad-minded    than 
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formerly    and  congratulated  me  on  the  new  church 
our  people  had  just  built.    It  was  the  chance  of  a  life 

■me  to  remind  the  Deacon  that  "Truth  crushed  to 
earth  shall  nse  again,"  and  so  on;  but  I  spared  him 
on  Kitty  s  account,  making  twice  that  the  Deacon  had 
escaped  annihilation  at  my  hands  without  knowing  it 
No,  revenge  isn't  always  "sweet  indeed,  ah,"  Charlie 
laggart  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

In  short  I  enjoyed  the  talk  with  Kitty's  father  and 
mother,  whom  I  hadn't  come  .0  see  and  had  never 
been  in  love  with  I 

And  so,  1  went  away  a  disappointed  man  with  a 
grudge  against  Old  Time,  the  hoary  Belle  Isler,  who 
was  worse  than  old  John  Skinner,  and  left  you  not  so 
much  as  an  innocent  romance.  Old  John  would  have 
left  you  that  much,  anyhow,  provided  there  was  no 
money  in  it  for  him. 

Well,  as  for  Kitty,  I  couldn't  blame  her  a  particle. 
What  call  had  she  to  wait  for  a  man  who  had  never 
even  asked  her  to  go  to  dancing  school;  or  worse  yet 
had  asked  another  girl  that  he  didn't  want  to  go  with? 
And  then,  the  time  I  hung  that  May-basket!  I 
might  at  least  have  let  Kitty  catch  me  that  time;  but 
no,  I  must  run  like  a  scared  cat,  and  never  give  her  a 
glimpse  of  my  coat-tails  —  fool ! 

And  the  day  we  nearly  tipped  over  in  the  picnic- 
wagon,  and  Kitty  grabbed  me  by  the  arm,  as  there 
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was  nothing  more  wooden  in  sight!  A  fence  post 
would  have  faced  sik  h  music,  but  I  never  looked  at 
Kitty  for  a  month  —  idiot !  dolt !  numskull  I 

And  so,  first  and  last,  I  had  let  concealment  prey 
on  my  damask  cheek  till  there  was  nothing  left  to  con- 
ceal ;  and  what  call  had  she  to  wait  for  such  a  nincom- 
poop? 

But  Natural  Selection  explained  it  all.  A  disused 
function  would  disappear;  and  anything  that  couldn't 
survive  wasn't  fit  to  survive.  And  after  all,  wasn't 
Kitty  just  a  trifie  —  that  is  to  say,  wasn't  she,  perhaps, 
a  trifle  too  good  for  me  —  me  who  played  billiards,  and 
pitied  the  erring,  and  would  have  pitied  the  unfit,  only, 
of  course,  it  was  wrong  to  do  that  ? 

And  somehow  that  reminded  me  of  Dave  Nicker- 
son.  Dave  wasn't  exactly  one  of  the  fittest ;  and  yet, 
I  hoped  he  had  survived,  because  I  felt  like  having  a 
good  old-time  talk  with  him, .  id  raking  the  fiddle  over, 
and  so  on.  Yes,  leave  little  Kitty  alone,  you  dunce, 
and  stop  talking  of  sour  grapes,  and  go  have  a  good 
old  confab  with  Dave. 

So  I  went  to  Dave's  door  and  knocked.  No  an- 
swer !  Gone  up  street,  maybe  —  to  get  a  drink !  Ha, 
ha,  old  Jack  Falstaff,  what  would  Belle  Isle  have  done 
without  you  and  your  infinite  deal  of  sack  ? 

Back  up  street  I  went,  keeping  an  eye  out  for  Dave 
on   the   way.      No   Dave   anywhere!     Dr.  Fenton's 
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VVilkins's  hotel  —  all  vacant 

u„»  T    I     J  .  ^  '°**'*  ominous,  and  at 

last  I  decided  to  ask  —  H«    ♦u  ., 

rn.mr.  u  *•  ^^'^'^  ^**  Uni'^'  Dan 'I 

lies  kicked  the  bucket,"  croaked  Uncle  Dant 

The  champagne  of  life  turned  llat;  the  world  looked 
drab  color.  "What"  «ni,l  r  :.  j  ,  .  '""""^ 
Nickerson  deadT"  '  "^"^"^"^y-    "Dave 

"Yes  and  damned,  too,  I  guess,"  said  Uncle  Dani 

latr'    "":l""°"-    "^-'"    -^-^    Nick"^ 
•as  a  bad  man.    He  smoked  and  chewed  and  drank 

and  swore;  and  he  died  jus.  the  way  he  lived  mak.V 
<o  git  from  Old  Nick  for  not  raisin'  as  much  Cain  as 

"u  in'";:'""'  r  ^'"'"  ""^  •"=  «>-"«'  '»  ™- 
"s  all  ,„  hell,  anyhow,  and  we'd  think  it  was  heaven 

when  we  got  there.    And  that's  the  way  he  diT 

™nnm'  on  like  that  about  a  man  that  alway   tlfaTo 

did   anything   he   hadn't   oueht    to     AnH    *u 
»mis.er  had  .0  go  and  attend'  histnetT  a^^aZ 
out  that  he  wasn't  as  bad  as  some  that  pret;nded  Tot 
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better.  I  dunno  who  he  meant  by  It,  but  I  know  that 
that  waa  all  /  got  for  givin'  'em  that  lot  of  land  for 
their  new  church;  and  that's  all  a  man  ever  gits  for 
tryin'  to  be  honest  and  do  a  little  good." 

So  Uncle  Dan'l  was  still  putting  on  coats,  as  usual, 
and  suffering  for  the  lonely  and  unrequited  virtue  of 
honesty  I 

And  Dave  Nickerson  gone  (  Alas,  poor  Yorick !  A 
fellow  of  infinite  jest,  the  sparkle  in  our  champagne, 
such  as  it  was  in  Belle  Isle  I  But  nevermore  should  he 
sparkle  here  below.  Really,  it  was  quite  a  strain  on 
the  doctrine  of  Survival  to  think  that  Dave  was  dead 
and  gone,  while  regiments  of  people  with  no  sense  of 
humor  were  cumbering  the  ground. 

"Well,  anyhow,"  said  I  to  Uncle  Dan'l,  "wherever 
Dave  went,  he  went  like  a  man,  didn't  he?" 

"Well,  I  dunno,"  croaked  Uncle  Dan'l.  "Least- 
wise, he  said  it  was  nothin'  for  him,  seein'  he'd  been 
used  to  it  all  his  life." 


CHAPTER  XXXVIII 

A  WRESTLE  WITH  BILL 

WELL,  there  were  lots  of  pretty  girl,  |„  BcUe 
Wc,  making  eyes  right  and  left,  and  daring 
you  to  come  on  -  girls  who  had  been  the 
merest  mfants  when  I  left  town,  and  whom  I  had  toted 
home  to  their  mothers  on  my  sled  or  in  my  arms, 
when  the  little  nuisances  got  stuck  in  the  snow.  Now 
the  same  job  would  have  been  more  difficult,  as  well 
as  more  desirable. 

There  were  Leila  and  Myrtle  and  Rose  and  May 
and  Celia  and  MoUie  and  Marjorie  and  a  do/x^n  others 
-enough   to  make  you  dizzy!    Bless  their  hearts 
every  one!    Individually  fair  and  collectively  fairest! 
A  bouquet  of  girls,  in  short  I 

I  now  had  a  new  experience  and  fell  in  love  with 
Woman  -  about  the  pleasantest  love  affair  a  man  ever 
has  No  racking  heart-pangs  or  poisonous  jealousies 
or  dreadful  doubts  or  maddening  rage  for  possession  - 
nothmg  of  the  kind,  but  simple,  pure  delight,  like  that 
of  the  grateful  and  ubiquitous  bee,  flitting  from  flower 
to  flower,  and  humming  contentedly  all  the  whUe  his 
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thanks  to  the  Author  of  nil  beauty  and  lipping  the 
iweet.1  —  well,  no,  not  that,  exactly;  because,  for  one 
thing,  every  one  of  those  girls  was  looking  for  her 
beau  ideal ;  and  their  eyes  said,  "  I  am  thr  rose  thou 
•halt  not  wear,"  or  wortls  to  that  effect. 

A  fellow  has  to  look  out  for  himself  when  girls  be- 
have  like  that.  Even  wee  little  Alice  Kendall,  three 
years  old,  was  the  most  desperate  little  coquette  in 
Belle  Isle,  and  kept  me  busy  the  whole  summer  quar- 
relling and  making  up,  and  falling  out  again;  and 
thai  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  makes  you  enjoy  yourself. 

Antl  Mollic  Foxcroft  told  me  it  was  no  ua*  for  me 
to  look  at  Kitty,  because  her  family  had  too  much 
money. 

Well,  that  reminded  me  of  Hal  and  lyec  Wowo,  of 
course,  and  I  flared  up  all  of  a  sudden,  and  demanded 
of  Mollie  what  in  thunder  she  imagined  I  cared  for 
their  little  trumpirv  village  nabob;  and  I  gave  her  to 
tmdcrstand  that  a  member  of  Harvard  University  was 
in  a  situation  to  look  down  with  ccmpassion  on  such 
a  contemptible  molehill  as  pecuniary  grandeur,  let 
alone  the  thirty  cents'  worth  of  the  article  that  Belle 
Isle  could  exhibit.  And  Mollie  was  mad  and  I  was 
glad,  with  the  savage  gladness  of  the  iconoclast,  kicking 
the  gods  of  the  heathen. 

Besides,  I  knew  well  enough  that  Mollie's  remark 
was  a  slander  on  Kitty,  who  was  simply  looking  for 
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Prince  Chaminft,  ju,i  like  any  Rirl.    And  ^urr  enough. 
Kmy.  young  man.  who  wa.,  in.rcKlumI  ,0  me  not 
long  after,  ,,rov«|  ,0  U-  a  fme  fdbw,  In  every  way 
worthy  of  KJtiy.  but  with  no  more  money  than   l' 
However,  Mollle'.  Intentionn  wm-  »nn\,  ami  ,he  wan 
»  Pmty  girl  herself;  and  so  were  Ixila  ami  Myrtle  ami 
Kose  and  the  whole  l«uquet  of  them:  all  pretty  girls. 
Ncy.  rtheless,  Woman  is  not  Ihr  woman,  as  the  lx>u. 
quet  ,s  not  the  rose;   ami  there  is  safety  in  numbers. 
In  short,  what  kind  of  a  state  of  mimi  was  it  that  cou 
compose  the  following  ixx-tic  tribute  and  send  it  to  the 
aiar    to  be  read  all  over  Iklle  Isle ? 

A   BEE  SONG 

Ldia  and  Myrtle  and  Rok  and  Mar, 

Cella  and  Mollie  and  Marjorie, 
Flowrri  of  a  summer  that  f,it»  away, 

Hear  the  aong  of  a  humble  bee, 

Leila  and  Roie  and  Marjorie, 
Hear  me  humming  a  roundelay. 

Where  the  dew  u  on  the  Roae, 

Where  the  Lily  is  young  and  fair, 
Where  the  winsome  Violet  blows, 

Lo,  the  roving  bee  is  there, 

Rose  and  Lily  and  Violet  fair, 
Lo,  the  love  that  comes  and  goes! 

When  the  summer  days  are  fled, 
When  the  flowers  are  gathered  all, 
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When  the  autumn  leaves  are  red, 
Hushed  shall  be  the  wanderer's  call, 
While  the  autumn  rain-drops  fall, 

Like  the  last  tears  on  the  dead. 

Just  to  meet  and  then  to  part, 
Ah,  that  we  are  wanderers  here  I 

Just  to  greet  and  then  to  start. 
Leaving  all  that  was  so  near, 
Leaving  all  we  held  most  dear, 

In  the  old  home  of  the  heart. 

Now  I  leave  it  to  any  one  if  Heine  ever  wrote  any- 
thing to  beat  that?    And  I  shed  some  tears  over  it,  as 
you  do  when  you  write  a  really  good  thing,  and  thought 
of  lyee  Wowo  and  Dr.  Barker  and  Dave  Nickerson  and 
Tommy  Dodge,  and  a  whole  lot  of  people  that  I  should 
never  see  again  in  this  world.    But  those  girls  must 
have  got  it  into  their  h.  ads  that  I  was  thinking  of 
nothing  but  them;   anyhow,  they  all  turned  up  their 
noses  at  that  poem,  and  said,  they  didn't  thank  any- 
one  for  calling  them  summer  girls  — as  if  I  had  called 
them  any  such  thing !    And  they  persecuted  me  with 
sly  remarks,  such  as,  "Here  comes  the  humble  beel" 
and,  "Oh,  girls,  have  you  heard  the  roundelay?" 

Bill  said  that  that  poem  was  a  mistake,  from  a 
practical  point  of  view.  "Girls  may  be  flowers,"  says 
Bill,  "but  they  don't  want  to  be  made  love  to  in  a 
bunch." 
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To  hear  Bill  talk,  you  would  say  that  he  had  been 
doing  nothing  for  the  last  five  years  but  make  love,  and 
study  Political  Economy,  whereas,  it  is  well  known  that 
college  is  the  place  where  these  sciences  are  mastered 
Then  again,  I  had  it  straight  from  the  girls  themselves 
that  Bill  never  looked  at  one  of  them !  Yes,  it  was 
high  time  to  look  into  Bill's  case  and  call  his  bluff 
especially  now  that  this  bouquet  nonsense  was  over 
with,  and  I  had  so  much  spare  time  on  my  hands. 

The  girls  had  all  gone  back  on  me.  but  there  was 
faithful  old  Bill,  with  whom  I  took  solid  comfort  hunt- 
ing a  little,  fishing  a  little,  rowing  upstream  to  the  old 
landings  and  back,  and  loafing  around  our  old  pi- 
ratical  camp-ground  up  in  Mason's  grove,  and  talking 
by  the  hour  of  the  books  we  had  read,  and  the  ques- 
tions we  had  settled.  For  a  man  who  had  never  been 
to  college.  Bill  seemed  to  have  picked  up  an  astonish- 
ing amount  of  information  somehow,  and  was  as  ready 
as  ever  to  argue  a  point. 

In  the  old  Academy  days.  Bill  and  I  would  have  an 
occasional  wrestle,  physical  or  intellectual,  just  to  see 
who  was  the  better  man;  and  sometimes  it  was  Bill 
that  got  thrown,  and  more  times  it  was  I.  But  of 
course,  that  was  before  I  went  to  college  and  learned 
a  trick  or  two;  o  that  now  I  Mt  prepared  to  tackle 
Bill  with  a  different  result  in  prospect.  Bill  needed 
tackling,  that  was  certain,  after  all  those  slurs  of  his 
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on  the  doctrfnc  of  Survival;   and  in  several  other  re- 

spects  he  was  in  an  equally  bad  way. 
For  instance.  Bill  had  just  been  reading  a  Utopian 

romance  which  pictured  out  an  impossible  civilization, 
founded  on  weak-kneed,  altruistic  principles,  and  run- 
ning  hke  clockwork.  I  asked  Bill  in  a  withering  tone 
If  he  really  supposed  that  Ihat  kind' of  a  scheme  could 
be  made  to  work,  and  he  said,  "Why  not?" -as  cool 
as  a  cucumber ! 

For  a  moment  I  was  struck  dumb;   then  I  turned 
myself  loose  on  Bill,  and  proceeded  to  show  him  what 
he  had  missed  by  not  going  to  college.     (This  hap- 
pened  on  a  log  in  Mason's  grove.)    I  told  him  aboiU 
he  iron  law  of  wages  and  the  law  of  diminishing  re- 
turns, and  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  and  of  laissez 
Me,  and  the  Economic  Man  and  the  whole  Political 
Economy,  Sophomore  year;  and  I  was  just  opening  up 
on  him  wuh  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest,  when  Bill 
interrupted  me  with  a  weary  wave  of  his  hand 

"Yes,  yes,"  says  he,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
pipe,  as  if  they  were  old  worn-out  arguments,  "IVe 
read  all  that  in  Father  Adam  Smith  and  Mill,  and  so 
on;  and  to  my  mind,"  says  he,  "it  is  the  Political 
Economy  of  Yahoos." 

''Yahoos?"  says  I,  horrified  at  Bill's  blasphemy. 
Yes,  or  Belle  Islers,"  says  Bill,  "whichever  way 
you  hke.    In  other  words,  it's  nothing  but  Arthur 
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sTsteL'th"  -^"'^  ''"""'  ^"'  -  -'  -^-^  to  a 
syse^  They  are  the  men  at  present.  But."  says 
Bill,  lighting  up  a  fresh  pipe  —  ^ 

"'For  a' that  and  a' that, 
It's  comin'  yet,  for  a'  that, 
That  man  to  man,  the  warld  o'er, 
Shall  brothers  be,  for  a'  that.'"  ' 

mew.    To  think  of  a  man  who  would  lug  poetry  into 

Show  him  that  poetry  was  one  thing  and   Political 
Economy  another;   but  he  got  worse  and  wo^    nd 
quo^^  Dad.    M  .rmons  to  me,  and  insistedTa.   he 
(^Won  Rule  doctrine  and  the  Yahoo  doctrine  didn' 
agree  any  more  than  heaven  and  hell,  and  that  we 
must  take  sides  with  one  or  the  other  of  them.    "TW 
dtsmal  Yahoo  science  of  yours,"  says  Bill,  "is  notWng 
^  a  ..era.  translation  of  that  old  fire-and-brimstonf 

^mff*  '1  "^  '°  '""'"^  '""  y^'-  '"^  minute 
«.n,e  fool  professor  calk  it  Political  Economy  you 
swallow  it  like  hot  cakes!"  ^'  ^ 

"Nonsense!"  says  I.     "The  Economic  Man-" 
Is  a    Belle   Isler.    Precisely,"   says   Bill.    "The 
Economy  Man  is  nothing  but  old  John  Skinner  skin 
mng  nght  and  left.    You  always  uid  to  despis^  h  : 

cracking  htm  'way  up  as  a  pillar  of  society.    And  you 
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used  to  think  that  Belle  Isle  was  a  pretty  good  joke, 
when  you  wrote  those  articles  for  the  "Star,"  but  now 
to  hear  you  go  on,  any  one  would  think  God  Almighty 
had  Belle  Isle  in  mind  when  he  laid  the  foundations 
oi  this  universe  I" 

"Oh,  come,  come,"  says  I,  "you  can't  expect  a  man 
to  go  to  college  and  — " 

"Not  lose  his  head.  No,  I  should  say  not!  What 
is  it  Emerson  says  about  that?  A  man  should  have  a 
mother  wit  that  is  invincible  by  his  culture.  He  says 
that  in 'Culture.'  No,  it's  in 'Social  Aims.'  Anyhow, 
it's  true,  wherever  he  says  it;  but  is  it  true  of  you? 
Not  much  I  Your  culture  has  knocked  your  wits  higher 
than  a  kite.  Why,"  says  Bill,  "that  thing  you  wrote 
about  Don  Quixote  had  jnore  horse  sense  in  it  than 
the  whole  of  Harvard  University!" 

"That  old  thing?"  says  L 

"Yes,  that  old  thing,"  says  Bill.  "You  had  a  gift 
in  those  days.  You  could  see  through  humbugs  and 
show  'em  up  so  that  others  could  see  through  'em; 
and  now,  what  have  they  done  to  you  —  those  Harvard 
humbugs?  Cultivated  that  gift  of  yours?  Hardly,  or 
you'd  have  --n  through  them  in  no  time.  They've 
simply  knocked  it  on  the  head,  and  sent  you  in  a  bill 
for  the  job;  and  /  say  it's  a  damned  shame !" 

It  was  the  only  time  I  ever  heard  Bill  swear,  and  of 
course,  I  didn't  feel  especiaUy  flattered  to  be  the  cause 
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of  a  solitary  instance  of  profanity;  so  I  spoke  up  rather 
sharply  and  said :  —  ^         f 

"  Anybody 'd  think  you  were  delivering  a  funeral 
oration,  and  I  was  the  corpse!" 

"That's  just  it,  precisely!"  says  Bill.  "First 
sensible  thing  you've  said  for  two  hours,  or  maybe 
longer!"  -^ 

Well,  I  always  detested  personalities;   and  besides, 
what  was  the  use  of  talking  to  a  man  who  ran  on  in 
that  unscientific  way?     .  saw  that  nothing  but  a  col- 
lege training  could  prottLt  a  man  from  the  influence  of 
P^try.  sermons,  and  "Star"  articles.    Ha,  ha,  those 
Star"  an  cles!    It  was  a  little  too  absurd  that  Bill 
should  still  be  pinning  his  faith  to  such  things.    What 
did  he  expect  me,  a  Harvard  Sophomore -or  Junior,' 
I  should  say -to  go  'way  back  where  I  left  off  at 
fifteen  years  old,  and  begin  all  over  again?    Ha,  ha 
fancy  me! 

So  I  merely  pooh-hooed  Bill  a  little,  as  the  professors 
do  at  college  when  you  advance  an  idea,  and  let  it  go 

V.r'u  ^^'''  °"'  ""*  ^°"^*'  ^'"  ^«"><1  appreciate 
what  I  had  said  to  him,  after  it  had  had  time  to  soak 
in. 

Coming  home  from  Mason's  grove,  we  passed  our 
old  house  where  Bill  and  I  always  used  to  separate 
and  stopped  a  minute  to  look  at  it. 

Yes,  there  it  was,  the  little  brown  two-storied  house 
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looking  the  same  as  ever,  only,  so  small  that  I  won- 
dered how  it  could  ever  have  held  such  a  crowd  of  us, 
children  and  neighbors  and  all !  There  it  was  with 
the  same  green  window  shades,  and  the  front  parlor 
windows  looking  out  on  the  road,  and  the  big  wood- 
shed in  the  rear,  and  the  big  back  yard  where  I  used 
to  discipline  Tad  and  Emerson  when  they  needed  it. 
Poor  little  chaps,  I  was  sorry  for  them  now,  and  wished 
I  had  used  more  moral  suasion.  As  if  we  didn't  get 
discipline  enough  in  this  world  without  having  our  own 
family  piling  oi^to  us  I 

And  there,  as  we  passed  the  comer,  was  the  little 
front  porch  where  lyee  Wowo  used  to  stand  and  ask  us 
in  to  supper.  I  saw  that  Bill  was  thinking  of  it,  too; 
and  it  seemed  almost  as  if  lyee  Wowo  would  come  out 
in  a  minute  or  two,  and  say,  "Hello,  Will,  can't  you 
come  in  to  tea  with  Dick?"  And  ten  to  one,  Bill 
would  have  said  he  was  due  at  the  barn,  or  some- 
thing—just as  I  always  lost  all  my  chances  with  Kitty. 

"Well,  Bill,"  says  I,  with  Spartan  levity,  "if  those 
girls  really  wanted  us,  they  ought  to  have  been  more 
explicit." 

"Yes,  they  ought  to  have  proposed  to  us,"  says  Bill, 
sadly. 

Then  he  knocked  the  ashes  out  of  his  pipe,  as  if 
they  were  the  dead  past  that  could  never  be  recalled, 
and  said,  "Talking  about  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest, 
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maybe  that  means  that  you  and  I  are  better  than  your 
sister?" 

Well,  for  a  single  instant,  my  thigh  was  out  of  joint, 
like  Jacob's,  as  I  rcmembereil  lyee  Wowo,  and  how- 
she  had  worked  to  keep  the  wolf  from  our  door;  and 
died  in  the  attempt ;  and  how  we  had  all  of  us  nearly 
died  with  her,  and  how  I  had  had  to  give  up  earning 
money  this  summer  and  come  up  here  to  Belle  Isle  to 
make  sure  of  surviving,  and  a  ghastly  doubt  as  to  my 
Political  Economy  — but  no,  absurd!    Had  I  sweat 
and  groaned  and  suffered  and  gone  without,  and  all 
but  killed  myself  for  nothing  but  a  gold  brick,  as  Bill 
would  have  it?    Perish  the  thought !    The  mere  state- 
ment carried  its  own  refutation,  as  Professor  Potluck 
would  put  it.     Besides,  there  was  Natural  Selection, 
anyhow,  which  explained  everything;    and  we  must 
have  faith  in  Nature's  laws,  hard  as  it  was  at  times. 
But  of  course,  it  was  no  use  arguing  with  Bill,  because 
if  I  did,  he  would  say  we  weren't  fit  to  live  in  compari- 
son with  lyec  Wowo,  and  what  could  I  say  to  that? 

So,  if  I  forbore  to  annihilate  Bill  that  time,  it  was 
because  —  well,  in  short,  it  was  because  of  lyee  Wowo. 
Well,  I  left  Belle  Isle  that  fall  with  my  main  object 
accomplished  —  i.e.  with  twenty  pounds  to  the  good, 
the  friskiness  of  a  colt,  and  no  doubt  whatever  about 
surviving.  As  for  other  objects,  such  as  finding  out 
what  had  become  of  love's  young  dream,  why,  all  that 
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was  arcomplished,  too;  and  you  would  have  said  so 
yourself,  if  you  could  have  seen  Kitty  and  me  bidding 
each  other  a  cheerful  good-by. 

Which  reminds  me  that  Kitty's  young  man  hap- 
pened to  be  there  when  I  paid  my  farewell  call;  and 
lo  and  behold!  I  took  a  wonderful  shine  to  that 
young  man  of  Kitty's !  For  one  thing,  he  was  from 
Boston,  too;  and  we  had  a  great  talk  alx)ut  the  good 
old  Hub,  and  agreed  to  look  each  other  up,  and  all 
that;  and  I  decided  that  if  Kitty  had  asked  me  to 
pick  out  some  one  for  her,  I  couldn't  have  done  better. 
And  Kitty  was  as  happy  as  a  lark  and  as  natural  as 
life ;  and  we  all  had  no  end  of  a  good  time,  and  I  was 
really  quite  sorry  to  go.  But  after  all,  it  was  a  great 
comfort  to  think  I  was  leaving  Kitty  and  all  of  them 
so  well  and  happy. 

Bill  noticed  how  chirked  up  I  was  feeling  about 
something,  when  he  came  to  see  me  p.board  the  train; 
and  wanted  to  know  what  I  was  looking  so  infernally 
pleased  about  at  this  last  sad  moment. 

"Oh,  nothing,"  says  I;  "only,  I  just  met  Kitty's 
young  man  a  while  ago;  and  I  tell  you,  BUI,  they're 
the  best-matched  pair  you  ever  saw!" 

Bill  gazed  at  me  as  if  his  feelings  were  too  deep  and 
weird  for  utterance.  "Great  Casar  and  Evolution!" 
says  he.  "So  thafs  all  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest 
amounts  to!    You  get  along  aboard  that  train;   and 
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next  time  you  come  up  hea',  bring  along  something 
you  can  live  up  to." 

Well,  Bill  could  say  what  he  liked ;    but  after  all 
what  a  big  improvement  this  was  on  five  years  ago  I 
Then  I  had  gone  away  feeling  bad  and  mad  and  ugly 
and   sturid   and   blue -all   U-cause   I  was  in   lovj 
Whereas  now   I  was  feeling  bland  and   happy  and 
magnanimous  as  an  angel,  who  would  ask  nothing 
better  than  to  see  all  those  dear  girls  well  married  and 
living  happy  ever  after;  and  if  that  wasn't  better  than 
bemg  in  love,  what  was  it  ? 

And  then,  before  I  knew  it,  I  was  thinking  of  a  girl 
I  had  left  behind  me  in  Boston -a  girl  that  didn't 
look  a  bit  like  Kitty  or  act  like  her,  either !  No,  come 
to  thmk  of  it,  she  looked  like  herself  and  acted  like 
lyee  Wowo;  and  her  name  was  Gwendolyn! 

My,  but  she  was  keen,  that  Boston  girl;  and  as 
soon  as  ever  I  got  home,  she  made  me  tell  her  the 
whole  story  about  Kitty,  and  how  everything  had 
ended  m  smoke.  And  there  sat  my  Lady  Gwendolyn 
listenmg,  with  a  mocking  look  in  her  eyes  and  the 
pretty  lutle  curlycues  at  her  mouth;  and  when  I  Rot 
through  she  said ;  — 

"Ha,  ha,  how  sa    !    Another  ideal  dissipated  I" 
The  truth  is,  these  Boston  girls  are  all  perfectly 
heartless.  ^ 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 

THE   "roOL  KILLER" 

HAVING  now  rcveaktl  to  a  waiting  world  the 
wonderful  principles  and  practice  of  Belle  Isle 
-^orum  magna  pars /ui,-it  remains  only 
o  tell  how  Bill  and  I  tumcl  out.  and  how  we  not  only 
lost  our  girls,  but  lost  our  faith  in  Belle  Isle ! 

For  that  matter,  of  course,  Bill  never  had  any  mr- 
ticular  faith  to  lose;  and  what  little  I  had  couldn't 
have  lx^.n  fit  to  survive;  anyhow,  it  was  made  short 
work  of  by  the  law  of  Natural  Selection. 

Well,  it  was  an  awful  blow  to  the  Belle  Islers.  who 
had  looker!  for  better  things  from  lx,th  of  us;  and  all 
I  can  say  is  that  no  one  in  Belle  Isle  was  responsible 
for  my  downfall,  except,  maybe,  Bill,  a  little,  and  I  am 
not  gomg  to  lay  the  blame  on  him,  though  he  was  the 
first  to  go  wrong. 

They  say  the  day  of  miracles  is  past;  but  Bill  says 
that  the  champion  miracle  of  all  history  is  that  any 
one,  with  his  training  or  mine,  should  have  turnt^d  out 
anythmg  short  of  a  prominent  i)olitician;  and  he 
argues  that  it  is  a  ghastly  outlook  for  this  whole  coun, 
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try  when  two  fdlowj,  with  our  early  advantages  could 
go  back  on  their  bringing  up. 

Well,  Hill  wa.H  a  sly  dog.  Every  one  thought  he  was 
too  la/y  to  live,  much  less  to  upset  the  universe;  but 
Bill  proved  to  them  that  la/iness,  pro|K'rly  invested,  i. 
a  busmess  asset  to  be  a-ckoned  with. 

Bill  packed  up  his  things,  one  day,  in  a  leisurely 
manner,  and  took  a  slow  train  for  the  West.  Arriving 
there,  somewhere,  he  Icxjked  out  of  the  smoking-car 
window,  and  saw  a  hustling  town  alxjut  the  size  of 
Belle  Isle,  with  nothing  around  it  but  iandf 

Well,  Bill  got  off  and  lx>ught  up  all  the  land  in  sight 
at  next-to-nothing  an  acre,  and  then  lighted  a  pipe 
and  sat  down,  and  waited  for  the  town  to  boom.    How 
Bill  knew  that  the  town  was  going  to  boom  was  a 
mystery  to  me.     No  town  would  ever  boom  for  me 
like  that,  but  the  way  this  town  boomed  for  Bill  was  a 
caution.     In  less  than  no  time  Bill's  land  was  selling 
at  fifty  dollars  an  acre,  netting  him  a  little  matter  of 
five  thousand  {kt  cent,  or  so.    Then  Bill  sold  half  of 
It  and  bought  more  of  the  vacancy  and  re-bought  and 
resold  till  his  bank  account  was  keeping  him  awake 
nights,  worrying  how  to  invest  it. 

Then  he  bought  some  moa-  land  and  some  Calumet 
and  Hecla  and  an  elcctric-lighting  plant  and  a  city 
railroad  and  I  don't  know  what  else.  In  short,  Bill 
managed  it  somehow,  though  how,  I  haven't  the  least 
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idea.    Some  Mid  h  wm  land  and  lomc  laid  it  wu 
water -In  itocks;    and  Bill  „id  it  was  juit  plain 
robbery,  as  usual ;  only,  he  had  the  money  all  made 
before  he  realised  what  he  war  up  to.    A  likely  story  I 
But  that  was  just  his  little  joke,  of  course.    All  I  know 
for  sure  is  that  there  he  was  at  last,  with  the  goods  on 
h«s  person,  and  everyone  ko-towing  to  him,  for  all  the 
world  as  they  did  to  me  when  I  cleaned  out  the  crowd 
at  snap-the-crack  I 

So  far  so  good:  and  if  Bill  had  only  stopped  right 
there,  or  gone  on  in  the  same  way,  nobody  in  Belle 
lale,  or  out  of  it,  would  have  said  a  ^ord,  and  Bill 
might  have  been  doing  time  in  Congress  at  this  minute, 
along  with  Jim  Cheatham.    But  what  does  Bill  do 
after  starting  all  right,  but  continue  all  wrong!    No 
sooner  was  he  well  fixed,  than  he  took  that  money, 
which  he  had  made  by  irreproachable  business  methods, 
(methocJs,  mind  you,  which  he  had  learned  at  the  ver)I 
knee  of  Belle  Isle,  if  not  over  it),  and  used  it  to  under- 
mme  and  ridicule  and  bring  to  naught  the  very  princi- 
ples which  had  made  and  placed  him  where  he  was  I 
(Henry  Gilly  of  Cattle  Hill.) 

In  other  words,  he  started  that  radical  and  danger- 
ous and  innovating  sheet  the  "Fool  Killer,"  in  which 
Belle  Isle  and  all  its  works  were  held  up  to  ridicule, 
and  the  great  American  people  is  pilloried  as  the  dupe' 
of  quackery,  knavery,  and  humbug  unto  this  day  1 
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It  would  frighten  a  vlrtuoiw  public  tfw  muth  if  I 
wcrt  to  mrnly  mention  the  things  that  Bill  «tooil  for 
in  his  j)a|)er;  so  I  will  simply  say  that  there  wasn't  a 
thing  •  at  was  obnoxious  to  old  John  Skinner,  and  all 
right-mmded  men  that  Bill  didn't  advocate  in  the 
"Fool  Killer,"  and  that  forsaking  the  paths  hallowed 
by  the  footsteps  of  Jcwem  and  Pinchem  and  tro«lden 
by  emulous  and  admiring  millions,  Bill  had  struck  out 
into  heretical  and  untried  trails,  and  made  mouths  at 
the  simple  teachings  of  his  childhood. 

Think  of  that,  will  you!  Why,  for  all  the  good  it 
did  Bill,  old  John  Skinner  might  as  well  never  have 
lived,  except  to  point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  talc  of 
the  "Fool  Killer." 

Wo.  >.  still,  the  thing  seemed  to  grow,  .somehow,  with 
Bill  pouring  the  money  into  it,  till  it  reached  an  in- 
credible circulation,  in  view  of  the  supposed  soundness 
of  the  American  People;  yet  there  was  the  "Fool 
Killer,"  still  a-climbing  and  leavening  this  land  with 
Bill's  pernicious  and  destructive  heresies ! 

When  I  heard  of  Bill's  first  successes  in  land,  I  was 
naturally  pleased.  I  saw  that  Bill's  head  was  level, 
after  all.  He  might  dabble  a  little  in  air  castles  now 
and  then,  but  when  it  came  right  down  to  usiness,  it 
was  his  sound  Belle  Isle  training  that  saved  him. 

Then,  one  day,  I  received  a  copy  of  the  "Fool 
Killer,"  and  my  eyes  were  opened.     Bill  was  hard  at 
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work  sapping  and  mining  at  Ihc  pillars  of  society !    AU 

W^rr  '",'"'  ""■"  ""■'^■"'  *  ""'-g^^lucation! 
Wcl ,  I  sat  down  then  and  there  and  wrote  Bill  at 
great  length,  warning  him  just  what  he  was  doing- 
and  B,l  wrote  back  that  all  I  said  was  flub-dub.    He' 
had  had  th,s  thing  up  his  sleeve  all  along,  he  said- 
and  now  he  was  going  to  give  the  Belle  Islers,  big  and 
'"'le,  a  piece  of  h'.  m.nd,  and  show  them  that  they 
wer-n  t  so  smart   .s  they  thought  they  were.    The 
whole  country,  Bill  said,  was  nothing  but  a  big  Belle 
isle,  or  an  aggregation  of  Arthur  Wileys,  old  John 
Skmners,  and  so  on,  all  doing  what  they  could    n  a 
small  way.    He  said  that  our  great  fmat^cial  geniuses 
were  nothing  but   Belle  Islers  raised  to  the  thirtT 
«cond  power:   it  was  all  Belle  Isle  writ  large;   and 
he  was  surprised  that  a  man  with  my  natural  astute- 
ness and  college  education  had  never  found  it  out 
And  he  added  that  he  supposed,  if  he  had  gone  to 
college    he  would  have  learned  better  than  this;   he 
wou  d  have  heard  long  lectures  on  the  economic  methods 
of  old  John  Skmner  and  been  brought  to  realize  that 
such  men  were  pillars  of  society  and  models  for  all 
of  us. 

.If 'J  T"  "^'^  '°  ^"'  '■"  "  '"'^"'•''g  ^PW'  and 
asked  h,m  how,  with  his  radical,  altruistic  views,  he 

explatnc-d  the  condition  of  his  bank  account;    and 

Bill  wrote  back  that  that  was  easy.    "The  American 
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People,"  says  Bill,  "are  so  sagacious  and  astute  Unt 
they  won't  respect  you  till  you  show  them  tha    you 
understand  the  skin  game  all  right;    but  after  th.i 
they  arc  prepared  to  listen." 

So  that  was  how  Bill  vas  going  on  in  the  "Fool 
Ktller,    no  doubt!    Was  it  any  wonder  that  so  many 
good  pol,t,c>ans  and  financiers  wanted  to  lynch  him? 
Of  course,  the  Belle  Islers  were  scandalised  at  Bill's 
paper,   especially  when   they  hea«l   it   was   mak.ng 
money;   and  then  they  said  they  saw  what  Bill  was 
up  10.    I  got  this  straight  from  Bill  himself,  vho  sent 
rac  a  copy  of  the  •Belle  Isle  Sunrise"  with  a  long 
edttona   on  "The  Degeneracy  of  American  Journal 
.™,     .llustrated   with    quotations    from    the   "Fool 
Killer."    But  it  only  did  harm,  that  editorial,  because 
U  advertised  the  forbidden  fruit,  which  straightway 
got  mto  the  hands  of  innocent  and  unfallen  Belle  Islers 
w.th  the  inevitable  result  of  paradise  lost  and  Henr,: 
GiUy  as  angel  with  the  flaming  sword 

un'^n'd  J-  r\  ^^^"^  """  *  J"'"'  «■"■»""  had 
up  and  d,ed  of  an  editorial  that  he  happened  on  in 

B.1  s  paper  on  "The  Elimination  of  Sharks."  But 
B.1  satd  that  this  was  a  mistake,  glad  as  he  would 
be  to  appropriate  the  honor;  and  that  what  old  John 
really  d.ed  of  was  a  bargain  he  drove  with  a  Chicago 
man,  who  sold  him  the  bottom  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  then  -  jpped  the  country. 
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And  so  Bill  became  a  byword  and  a  hMng  in  Belle 
Me  and  all  over  the  United  States.  I,  „as  sad  to 
think  how  Bill  turned  out,  after  starting  so  well  I 

Heavens    if  they  had  known  that  the  man  who 
could  ea,  J,m  Cheatham  up  at  one  gulp,  make  a  flap- 
jack of  Belle  Isle,  and  finish  off  with  the  whole  coumry 
-Iha,  this  man,  I  say,  was  sitting  quietly  around, 
smokmg  a  corncob  pipe,  taking  the  whole  thing  in 
and  b,d,ng  his  time  for  a  rf.to,-what,  1  ask,  would 
they  have  done  to  him?    Lynched  him,  most  likely 
or  sent  him  to  Congress,  according  to  the  size  of  his' 
pile  when   they  made  the  discovery.    But    like  all 
great  things  in  Nature,  Bill  passed  unnoticed  till  it 
was  too  late. 

Neither  is  this  the  worst  of  it,  by  any  means. - 
oh,  no!    After  grieving  over  Bill  a  considerable  spell 

he  Fool  Killer"  right  along  to  answer  its  sophis 
tries,  -  my  own  faith  began  to  totter  (such  are  the 
fruits  of  a  bad  example),  and  I  found  myself  on  the 
downward  road.  Lower  and  lower  I  fell,  till  finaUy 
I  slid  down  one  step  lower  than  Bill  and  landed  in 
tne  Mtmstry! 

And  such  a  Ministry!  "The  Golden  Rule  with 
Whiskers,"  Bill  called  it,  referring  to  mv  modest  pro- 
posal  for  building  the  world  all  over  again  on  up  to- 
date  lines,  and  using  the  rubbish  for  kindling  wood 
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But  Bill  did  me  the  justice  to  add  that  there  was  nothing 
mean  or  small  about  me;  and  that  when  I  went  in 
tor  anythmg.  it  was  generally  head-first.  Bill  said 
It  was  an  awful  set-back  that  I  got  in  college;  but' 
once  I  recovered  my  moral  tone,  it  was  lovely  to  see 
me  revenge  myself! 

Of  course,  nothing  remained  but  the  light  and  agree- 
able  task  of  convincing  the  public  that  all  they  need 
to  be  perfect  is  a  new  suit  of  clothes.     (See  "Sartor 
Resartus.")    Strange,  isn't  it,  how  people  will  behave 
over  a  great  great  big  compliment  like  that?    The 
universal  Belle  Isle  looks  at  me,  just  as  it  used  to  at 
Dad,  and  says  "Oh,  go  'long -"-and  I  go.    I  am 
put  out  of  the  synagogue  every  once  in  so  often,  pur- 
sued to  distant  cities  by  fanatical  Belle  Islers,  and 
overtaken   with   fatal   certainty   by   my  just   deserts. 
Ihe  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard. 

Bill  says,  the  only  mistake  I  made  was  in  not  mak- 
ing a  little  money  in  land  first;  becau^,  in  that  event, 
I  could  have  walked  all  over  the  church  people  and 
wekome ;  whereas,  as  the  case  stands,  it  is  just ,;/..  versa. 
And  that  reminds  me  that,  when  the  Belle  Islers 
heard  about  my  going  into  the  ministry,  they  raised 
a  laugh  that  was  heard  from  the  Red  Lion  to  Tub 
Wilkms's  hotel. 

This  laugh  which  the  Belle  Islers  raised  was  partly 
at  the  contrast  between  my  new  profession  and  my 
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old  record,  and  partly  to  think  of  the  fun  they  would 
have  with  me,  if  ever  I  turned  up  their  way  with  my 
doctrine. 

But  the  laugh  is  on  Belle  Isle,  after  all;  for  I  am 
beating  them  right  along  at  their  own  game.  I  am 
making  the  big  Belle  Isle  pay  me  for  things  that  they 
don't  want,  — to  wit,  "The  Golden  Rule  with  Whis- 
kers"; I  am  doing  this  right  along,  mind  you,  and 
drawing  my  well-earned  salary  for  it,  in  spite  of  all 
their  struggles  to  prevent  me.  Verily,  the  laugh  is  on 
Belle  Isle. 

To  be  sure,  as  soon  as  the  Belle  Islcrs  realize  their 
danger,  it  is  all  up ;  and  my  wife  and  I  flee  to  another 
city,  according  to  Scripture.    That  is,  we  flee  accord- 
ing to  Scripture  to  another  city;    because,  of  course," 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  city-according-to-Scripture. 
In   other  words,  we   flee   from   a   city-»o/-according- 
to-Scripture  to  another  city-not-according-to-Scripture, 
leaving  everywhere,  I  must  confess,  a  swarm  of  friends 
as  well  as  enemies,  behind  us;   and  in  this  way,  we 
are  seeing  the  whole  United  States  of  Belle  Isle.    Das 
Ewig-Belle-Isliche    moves    us    along,  to   improve    on 
Goethe  a  trifle.    But  travel  is  no  bad  thing  with  a 
nice  girl  for  company. 

Which  reminds  me  that  the  girl  I  married  was  the 
heartless  Boston  girl  who  looks  like  herself  and  acts 
like  lyee  Wowo,  and  whose  name  is  Gwendolyn. 
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The  truth  is,  I  was  so  dead  sure  that  Gwendolyn 
was  heartless  that  I  told  her  so  to  her  face  one  day. 
Whereupon,  what  does  she  do  but  burst  into  tears 
and  retort  that  I  v  as  heartless  myself  to  tell  her  all 
about  that  Kitty  business  and  then  go  deliberately 
to  work  to  treat  another  girl  the  same  way. 

Then  ;ny  eyes  were  opened  and  I  saw  that  Gwen 
was  right.  I  was  the  heartless  one,  not  she;  and  the 
only  amemic  honorable  was  to  tell  her  so  till  she  was 
convinced  that  it  was  no  such  thing.  By  that  time 
we  were  engaged,  of  course,  -  in  the  very  nick  of 
time,  too,  just  as  another  fellow  was  about  to  snatch 
her  away  forever! 

To  be  sure,  Gwen  says  it  was  no  such  thing:  she 
wouldn  t  have  had  kin.  for  love  or  money;  she  was 
just  llirtmg  with  him  a  little  to  bring  me  around,  and 
so  on. 

Well,  all  I  can  say  is,  it  looked  dangerous,  anyhow; 
and  the  only  safe  rule  is  to  gather  your  rosebuds  while 
you  may. 

Another  curious  thing  about  Gwendolyn  is  that 
one  of  the  earliest  vows  she  ever  registered  was  never 
to  marry  a  minister;  and  yet,  the  first  temptation 
was  too  much  for  her!  But  matrimony  and  the  min- 
istry  are  both  paved  with  good  intentions. 

And  the  Lady  Gwendolyn  has  read  all  this  over  of 
course.    She  had  to,  in  fact,  to  make  me  the  type- 
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written  copy.  And  every  now  and  then  she  would 
burst  out  laughing  and  exclaim:  "It's  absurd  I  It's 
ridiculous!"  And  then  again,  she  would  break  off 
and  run  to  me  and  say:  "Oh,  Dick,  I  can't  do  itl  I 
can't!  It  makes  me  cry!  It's  mean!  It's  hateful! 
It's  infamous!" 

So  that  is  how  the  Boston  girl  talks  nowadays,  - 
just  hke  anybody;  or  rather,  like  nobody.  She  treats 
culture  like  an  old  story  and  resents  the  mention  of 
Ibseii.  Moreover,  Bill  says  it  is  just  the  same  with 
the  western  girl;  she  isn't  western  at  all,  Bill  says- 
and  he  ought  to  know,  because  he  married  one  of 
them. 

Yes,  married,  I  repeat !  So,  you  set.  Bill  must  have 
reformed  his  methods,  or  else  it  was  leap-year  when 
he  was  led  to  the  altar. 

And  Eli  Teak  left  the  Law  and  went  into  the  Min- 
istry; and  one  day  when  he  and  I  met  in  a  railroad 
depot,  Eli  told  me  he  was  preaching  Dad's  doctrine 
right  along  and  going  him  one  bctier.  By  which 
I  inferred  whiskers  on  Eli's  doctrine,  too. 

"Well,  Eli,"  says  I,  wringing  him  by  the  hand  as 
we  do  only  unto  those  who  agree  with  us,  "weU,  Eli, 
is  the  world  growing  better  or  worse?" 

"Worse,"  says  Eli,  "right  along.  At  least,  that's 
how  ,t  seems,  though  maybe  we  are  only  just  waking 
up  to  things  we  were  blind  to  before.    As  tor  me  " 
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^f\  'u   f  *"  ""'"  ^'  ■"■"  -"y  B^""^^  M^-  training 

~n Tk  ..^  "™  '°  ,""  ""*■■"  »>^  "-■  "I  can' 
evcnjook  a.  a  p,.„y  g,,,  „i,hou.  wan<ing  ,„  ..eal 

And  sure  enough,  Eli  did  steal  her  shonly  after 
and  fled  .„  a     is.an.  church  wi.h  her  ,„  cJpcThe 
wrath  of  female  parishioners  who  declared   that   if 
'here  was  one  thing  they  never  could  abideTn  1  mi„ 
■ster,  It  was  favoritism.  '" 

hcipt^i;*,  %i  m:!::rri  ^-"-^ »" "° 

who  next?    T.T     ,  ™  '  *"''  "'™  Eli,  and 

IshT      I     T^  "  '""""'  '™«  "8°  ""d  Emerson 
in  these  degenerate  days? 

to  the     Fool  KJler,"  m  prose  and  verse;  and  some 
of  these  poems  fa  partfcular  have  become  quite  mo 

C»  Th.s  be  Lutle  Uila  Jones!"  and  the  "'Epistl 

li'mTTT""-  ^'  "■'  ""^y-  '"'  "h'-ch  Bill 
sends  me  a  hberal  check  every  now  and  then    thus 

putting  me  fa  cahoots  with  the  robbery  stag^  ;,  h 
evolution!      Ye   gods!    but   a    mfaisti's   foney 
-ough  ,0  make  him  sweat. -or  would  be.  if  heU 
any  to  speak  of.  a.s  Bill  „,„  '      "'  "*" 


says. 


Yes.  BiU  is  a  sublimated  Yankee,  and 


no  mistake; 
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Wer,  will  ,„„„„  his  coffin,'"    "°  ""''*"'*"  °'  " 
•hey  have  dug  for  hta  ""'"""'  •^»™  "" 

The  only  time  I  ever  knew  Hiir  t,  k  . 
was  when  he  ro«;  froJ.K  ,"  ■"'  '"  '^'' 

veracious  ch„,^de  rj^  '"        °'  ""'  '''"'  " 
'ivered  hi,  verdt,  *""'  """  "'"""'^  ' 


-  '«"¥' 
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THE  EPISTLE  TO  BILL 

THE  Other  day,  Bill  and  I  made  a  flying  trip  to 
Boston  and  descended  suddenly  on  Dad,  in- 
tending to  thank  him  for  starting  us  on  the 
downward  road  to  our  present  perdition,  and  then 
carry  him  off  to  take  a  Thanksgiving  look  at  a  few  of 
his  grandchildren. 

Incidentally  I  was  going  to  drop  in  at  Harvard  and 
kick  a  few  professors  of  Political  Economy;  but  Bill 
said  there  was  no  time  to  do  it  properly,  so  I  had 
better  forgive  them  instead.  I  therefore  take  this  earli- 
est  opportunity  to  extend  a  full  and  free  pardon  to  my 
dear  professors,  ascribing  all  the  merit  to  Bill. 

Well,  we  found  Dad  living  all  alone  in  an  upper 
tenement  of  a  God-forsaken  row  of  houses,  such  as 
they  build  especially  for  ministers  to  end  their  days 
in,  if  they  can  afford  it.  Bill  and  I  agreed  afterwards 
that  we  would  have  set  the  whole  row  afire  and  burned 
it  to  the  ground;  only,  we  were  m  such  a  hurry  to 
get  back  home  to  our  wives  and  children.  Then  again, 
Gwen  and  I  were  using  up  twenty-eight  cents  a  week 
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wCks  .n7>h    '^""""^  *'«"'  'h«  Golden  Rule 
work.  Mrl  ,hc  arclmeclure  does  no.  provoke  incen 
d«n.m;  .nd  T.d  .nd  Eme«.n  .cJ,J^,Z^'. 

X  iurr, ""'  ""i"-*'  •""  ■^•""^  ~  <^o 

PK^M.,  just  u  I  expected.     Bill  and  I  looked  .m,.n^ 

»m.ng  there  somcwhete,  but  thei*  was  no  one  thT 
but  gray  old  D«|  and  Bill  .„d  „c. 

And  I  had  never  attended  Mother's  funeral  even- 
because     was  «.  far  away  out  on  the  Pacifi.  "^  h  .' 

with  her  father  and  mother;  for  of  such  are  the  ordi- 
nuy  incidents  of  the  Ministry. 

And  BUI  never  attended  his  mother's  funeral,  either 
because  he  was  dead  broke  a.  the  time,  and  s  r»SeS 
m  Nebraska,  or  somewhere;  and  one  reason  why 
wc  both  of  us  believe  in  Utopia  is  because  we  think 

oarnT  h'°  "":  'r  "^»  --^  fellow  c^at; 
10  attend  his  mother's  funeral. 

Nobody  to  touch  up  my  poems  now,  or  admire 
•hem  when  nobody  else  will! -But  I  forge,  LUk 
Gwen,  who  is  a,»  a  little  mother  of  poems.trs:d 
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Wcll^  D«l  w.,  precy  g|^  ,„  „  „  ^ 

B.IIC  T.fc  „rt  how  nice  .„d  neighborly  .„.|  p|,.„„" 
o«ry,h,„g  u«d  ,0  be  i„  ,ho«  d.y,.    The  c^Z 
no„  w.,  .„    o„ey  .„d  pie,  i„  ,.«,  ,;„  Bi„  .„d  ,"~ 

Belle  We,  w,,h  the  lil.le  one  „  .  „duc,i<,  ad  ab,urdum 

wah  that  hypothec.,  and  would  exclaim,  "I  havl  no. 

«e      It     all  well  enough  to  ,»„uade  people  to  do 
with  the  tUhrs  of  society,"  say,  d^j 

old'7ohn''slI'""'  'T'"""  "■•'  "  P'"^  <"  «>cir.y. 
old  John  Skmner  and  «  on  had  pretty  near  had  their 
day,  and  that  it  wa,  high  time  to  found  Uty  o^^^^m 

^mMT''  T  "  "'""^   "'«  ««^  «>"^" 
^m  to  «e  ,,,  „mehow;  and  at  I..,,  I  had  to  «y  ,» 

"Look  here,  Dad,  you'll  be  the  tail  end  of  the  pro- 
ce«,on,  ,f  you  don',  l«,lc  out.  Of  course,  Da^  we 
are  grateful  ,„  you  for  the  light  and  leading  that  yl 

«.  back  and  «>y,  .«c  "em,  boys,'  and  watch  Bill  and 
me  attend  to  this  Belle  Isle  business." 
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or  courie  D.d  M,  "Fudge,  fudge/'  and  rem.rkcd 
thtt  If  ikat  WM  t  «mplc  of  my  pulpit  .tyle.  Ii  wm  no 
wonder  I  wu  dway.  |„  hot  water.  "A.  for  this 
Ptper.  the  Tool  Killer/"  «y.  Did,  "I  rf^uld  uy 
that  it's  name  alone  would  create  uneaiinesi." 

"Yet/'  Bays  Bill,  -that's  just  what  we're  up  to" 

.J  r*"  l^V  ^:"'*  "•"  "^*  ^"^'  "^*^™'y'  '>"  *<^«P» 

the  Carlyle  dictum  that  this  country,  like  England 
U  composed  of  eighty  millions,  mostly  fools!" 

Bill  said  that  that  was  as  near  the  truth  as  you  could 
get  without  using  profanity. 

"Fudge    fudge,"  say.,  Dad.  "the  great   American 
people  will  never  stand  for  any  such  programme." 

Then    Bill   used   another   argument.    "Well,   any- 
how,  the  paper  is  paying,"  says  he. 

"Is  that  so!"  says  Dad,  looking  interested.  "Say. 
just  let  me  see  it  a  minute,  will  you?" 

Bill  handed  oi-  copy  and  Dad  looked  it  over  curi- 
ously to  find  out  ,,rhat  it  was  that  was  making  the 
money.  "I  sec  that  you  are  addicted  to  mottoes," 
aays  Dad.  "Here,  for  instance,  In  this  column  en- 
tided  'Short-arm  Jolts,' -by  the  way,  what  does 
that  mean?" 

"Oh,  that's  just  an  athletic  expression,"  says  Bill. 

"Ah,  I  see,"  says  Dad.  "I  thought  I  had  seen  it 
somewhere.  Ahem !  Well,  among  these  jolts  I  find 
the   foUowing  from   Ruskin;    'I   have  a  good  hope 
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of  dUlurWng   ,hc    |,e.ce   of    England/ -  Does   ,h.. 
mcM     nay.  Dad,  .u»,,lcJou«ly.  ••,hal  you  an.  harbor- 
ng  design,  against  the-  peace  of  a  country  that  wa, 
founded  by  Washington  and  -  »• 
"It  doca,"  aays  Bill. 

"Ah,  I  thought  Bor  tuiyn  Dad.  triumphantly.  "And 
here  again  you -hello,  what's  this?" 

And  then  Dad's  face  lighted  up  just  as  it  used  to 
When  he  came  across  one  of  my  articles  in  the  "Star"- 
•nd  I  looked  over  his  shoulder  just  as  I  used  to,  and 
•urc  enough,  he  was  reading  my 

"EPISTLE  TO  BILL 

Old  comrade  Bill,  have  you  forgot 

How  once,  in  old  Belle  Isle, 
We  two  would  steal  fi)rbiddcn  fruit 

To  win  our  iweet hearts'  smile? 

Ah  yes,  we  robbed  the  orchard,  Bill, 

But  miaaed  the  prize,  I  ween. 
We  stole  some  apples,  Bill,  but  not 

Sweet  Kitty  and  Irene. 

And  one  of  them  is  married  now, 
And  one  is  up  above. 

We  lost  them,  Bill,  because  we  were 
So  bold  in  all  but  love. 

To  think,  with  all  our  stealing,  BID, 

We  should  such  blunders  make ! 
Would  that  the  serpent  of  our  Eden 

Had  told  us  what  to  take  I 
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And  #e,  God's  orphans,  blunder  yet, 
And  leave  great  deeds  undone, 

And  win  all  prizes  but  the  best, 
And  dare  all  things  but  one. 

Ah  me,  that  we  such  fools  must  be, 

To  use  such  knavi..h  arts ! 
And  oh  the  prize,  were  we  but  wise, 

To  steal  each  other's  hearts ! " 

Well,  when  Dad  got  through  with  the  "Epistle," 
he  cleared  his  throat  and  said,  "Not  bad,  not  bad! 
Some  truth  in  it,  too!" -as  if  that  surprised  him. 
"Well,  well,"  says  Dad,  "Mother  always  said  that 
Tad  and  Emerson  would  make  the  money,  but  Dick 
would  write  the  poetry.  And  that  little  book  that 
Dick  published !  She  used  to  look  it  over  in  her  last 
days  and  say  —  " 

Here  Dad  broke  off  and  went  out  in  the  hall  by  him- 
self and  shut  the  door;  and  we  heard  him  blowing 
his  nose  like  L.  S.  Blood,  after  that  last  sermon  in 
Belle  Isle.  By  and  by,  after  a  considerable  spell, 
durmg  which  Bill  and  I  sat  with  our  eyes  on  the  carpet. 
Dad  came  in  again  looking  absent-minded,  and  walked 
the  floor  awhile,  muttering  to  himself  as  he  used  to 
when  he  was  getting  up  a  sermon. 

"Oh,  well,"  says  he  at  last,  "maybe,  after  all,  there 
is  some  caU  for  these  new  views  that  you  boys  are 
giving  us."    (Bill  and  I  were  only  about  forty  apiece.) 
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"And  maybe,"  says  Dad,  "as  character  develops  and 
civilization  evolves,  it  is  natural  that  they  should  seek 
new  expressions,  journalistic  and  otherwise ;  and  maybe 
such  enterprises  are  a  sign  that  what  little  we  older 
ones  have  done  was  not  whoUy  in  vain.  Only,"  says 
he,  "you  don't  want  to  be  too  hard  on  them,  because 
there  are  lots  of  good  people  in  Belle  Isle." 

"Yes,  that's  so,"  says  Bill;    "and  when  Dick  and 
I  get  ♦h-ough  with  'em,  they'll  be  better  than  ever." 
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MISS    BILLY 

A      NEIGHBORHOOD      STORY 

^'  """V  ;•    !'^''=^^  •»«»    '-'^RIAN    K.    HURD 

lUu.tr.t.d  by  CHARLES  COPELAND 
_  «aroo  Cloth  1.50 


not,c.  m  ,he«  d.y.  of  civic   improvement 
It ..  .  .  ory  of  wh.t  .n  irrepr.„ibl.  young  wZ„ 

^auoagc  ratch,    and  its  characters  equally  inter 

her  new  neighbor,  form  a  capit.l  ,tory.      ...      ..! 

"The  Story  abounds  in  humor  with  a  hin*  «»  .-  j 

««Th-   u^t,   •  .  —Boston  Htrald. 

Tl.  book  „  .„,.  ,„  |„„  .„  i^^^  __^^^  _^  _^^^_^  _ 

»'l»;. -k  —Boston   Transcript. 

It  »  a  human  interest  story  which  appeals  to  th*.  h-«,.       j 
one  juncture  to  the  ey^of  the  symSti J  readers"   '  '"'^  "' 
..  .M-      »n  .  .  -Pittsburg  Chronicle   Telegraph. 

i.TKs.  •         J    .  —Chicago  Daily  News. 

Thisisanidealstory.'»  — AT.   y.   Times. 
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HEARTS  AND  THE  CROSS 

Illustrated  by  Harold  Matth.ws  Brett      $,.50 

T"fu.Sc7.!;  ti;;s;"a?dTo  ^r^iufri^n  -'»"" '»"  -  ^^ 

,  trying  condition..  A  «y,Sfi"u,  w«H,/°'  t""*'  ""^er  met 
element  of  a  wmewhat  rouffh  communhv  Kk'^^^^    he  wins  the  better 

n  .  neglected  parish.  r^S^rZ^CA^l^lT''."  'hepreacher 
Lawewness,  heroism,  and  nobiriel*  L.!^*  *u  '''' .'°' ''» '"PPO't. 
deve  opment  of  an  nteaily  draml^ kX  '?),'''-*'^  ""''  P»«  '»  the 
•u»ta,ned  until  the  mystery^  cle.rj?lw.v'^'°';,'''*  '"'r"*  °'  ^^ich  i. 
i.  reached  with  "cee'ding'joy  VoTc^e  JK'd^rve  h!"'"''*'^  "''^'"••°° 

—Boston  Traiutrifit, 

QAYLE  LANQFORD 

Belogthe  Romance  of  .  Tory  Belle  .nd  .  Patriot  CpUI„ 

Illustrated  by  H.  C.  Edwards    $,.50 

M'''so'S5^1'^?J:"Vatw!S^""  *!'*^*  "^-«  'hat  tried    men'. 

•nd  unfathomable  as  she  is  beautiful  „nHK  ''"°'"*'  »  "  impr-ious 
of  audacity  beyond  the  common  lo?  of  ml  ".  P*'!'"*  '""*'  »  P«^««*d 
The  time  Is  that  of  the  DecU«tioJ  of  win  "^  "*"'  '^*'""  ^  "«  "tory- 
event,  n  Philadelphia  and  Tremon  ictS^'li^'-^"'  *'"'  "'°''  °'  'he 
the  beg.nning  to  tL  end  of  this"««ptio1S";gSS*„t.r°  '^•'°°  ^'°» 

b-ldt;;^.;rey?o^^e^^«:^^  the  .„..«,  .,^„,„. 

—— ^.^.^_____^__^_^^^^^  —ioMloH  Courier. 
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Cbe  Eirrie  Green  Door 

By    MARr   E.    STONE    BASSETT 

lamo  Cloth  ^i.jo 

charming   romance  of  the   time   of 
Louis    XIII.      The    door   which 
gives  the   title  to   the   book    leads  to   a 

kTh?  "    "'T"^  Sf'^^"  belonging  to  the 
King.     In  this  garden  is  developed  one  of 
he  sweetest  ani  tenderest  romances  ever 
told.     The  tone  of  the  book  is  sinirularlv 
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win«,me  peno„,nty  of  a  n^^e  til  fr^   •*!'  "''  *^*  '*»"»y  of  » 
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Judith's  Garden 

Br   MARY  B,  STONB  BASSBTT 
**' ■**»*»• '•«lo,bro«,„V,^  T«i -fatal 


^N  «cqui,ite.  delidouj.  charming  book, 
«  fresh  «  new-mown  h.y.  „  f„g„„t 
"  .th'  odor  from  the  garden  of  the  gods. 
It ..  the  Story  of.  garden,  a  woman,  and  a 
mam     The  woman  is  delicate  and  refined, 
w>tty,  and  mteresring;   the  man   i,  Irish 
fonny,  original,    happy,-,  delicious  and 
perfect  foil  to  the  woman.     His  broeue  is 
«unmng.  and  his  wit  infectious  and  fetSiing. 
The  jprden .,  quite  all  right.   There  is  movt 

ment  m  the  book;  life  i,  abundant,  and  it 
attracts      It  will  catch  the  interest  of  every 

-  and  will  delight  and  comfort  every  reader. 
LoArop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston 


The  Potter  and  the  Clay 

A  Romance  of  To-day 

|NE  of  the  strongest  and  most  forceful  of  re- 

v^vid      Readers  and  critics  alike  pronounce  it  a 
romance  of  rare  strength  and  beauty.  The  8cen<^ 

o  tl^t  l",f  r  ?^'  ^^"^^^"^'  ^d  India  ;a^don1 
rlnVfiiT-    '  ^'J^''"*^  ^"^  pathetic  chapters  in  re^ 

s^rifice'Turini'th'  i"  ^^"^^y^"'»  '-°^^  -  ■ 
Ih^l  •     u   ?^  *^®  heart-rending  epidemic  of 

ottiroieof'''"r'"""''y-    The^'t^  though! 
out  IS  one  of  great  strength. 

""Cr.iMcnra;  t,:rr.  .•^.hf^r'-' 

of  .biding  huJSn  int'eli,"?  '"  °''«  «"•»•  •>« 
""^'rJ'^Td  ,  "  \S"^''  '<•'  "»  book  a  venr 

°°^  rtTtJ'  °"5  t*'  "">«  "-"kable  book, 
tender."'^  "•      """'"'•  •"«  better  than  tha\ 
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Cliveden 


By  KHNYON  1 


<2aio.  Bfowa  clodi»  fo«|li  < 


^LIVEDEN"  i.  an  historic!  rorawce  by  Kenyon 
West,  favorably  knoim  u  the  author  of  icv- 
eral  books  of  fiction   and  criticism.     The  «ory- 
wh.ch  is  quick  in  action,  picturesque  in  K:ene,  and 
dramatic  in  situation  ~  centre,  in  the  famous  Chew 
House    m   Germantown,  during  the   Revolutionary 
War   at  the  time  when  the   battles  of  Brandywine 
and  Oermantown  were  being  fought,  and  the  British 
General   Ho^e  was   threatening  the  native   forces. 
Both   sides   of   the   struggle   are    represented,    the 
American  patriot,  and   the  British  redcoats,  and  a 
charming    love-story    i,    developed,   in    which    the 
pr.nc.pals  are   a  well-bom  American   beauty  and  a 
Bnt.sh  officer  with  a  noble   character.    The  Chew 
res.dence  i,  in  a  state  of  siege,  and   the  attempts 
of  a  Bnt.,h  spy  to  wreck  the   fortune,  of  General 
Washington,  who   is   only  a   few   mile.   off.   make 
exctmg  reading.     The  volume   is  given  an  appro, 
pnate  patriotic  dress. 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston 


The  Judges'  Cave 

A  Romance  of  the  New  Haven 

Colony  in  the  days  of  the 

Regicides 

Bjr  MARGARET  SIDNEY,  tulbor  rf  -A  Uttl. 
12ao»clo«li,lll«itni«f,||^  ^'^ 


^HERE    are    few  more    fascinating  phases  of 
colonial  history  than  that  which  tells  the  wan- 
derings  and  adventures  of  the  two  judges  who.  because 
they  sat  in  judgment  over  that  royal  criminal,  Charles 
the  First  of  England,  were  hunted  out  of  England  in- 
to  hiding  in  New  England  and  there   remained,  a 
mystery  and  fugitives,  in  their  celebrated  cave  in  New 
Haven  Colony.   Margaret  Sidney  has  made  her  care- 
ful  and  exhaustive  research  into  their  story  a  labor  of 
love  and  has,  in  this  book,  woven  about  them  a 
romance  of  rare  power  and  great  beauty.    Marcia, 
the  heroine,  is  a  strong  and  delightful  character,  and 
the  book  will  easily  take  high  rank  among  the  most 
effective  and  absorbing  stories  based  upon  a  dramatic 
phase  of  American  history. 
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The  Captain 


Bf  CHURCKILL  ▼ILUAMI^ 
■— -    niHlralid  br  A.  L  I 


of  "h  DiTflb- 
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rHO  i.  th.  Opttto  t  th««nd.  of  ««!«  of  thb  Am 
book-rUIbtMldi^.  I»k..toryofIov..ndw.r, 
or.cene.  .nd  chrwrter.  befor.  wd  during  the  great  dvU 
conflict  It  h«  lot.  of  color  .nd  movement,  .nd  tb«  H>teo. 
did  figure  naming  the  book  dominate,  the  whole 


J.  Devlin— Boss 

^   ^^^^  AMERICAN   POLITICS.    Bfa. 
doth,  dmraihre  com.    tSkno.   PHo^  $150. 


lb1yB.WiIkl11.u7.: 

-I  am  delighted  with  jrour  book.   Ofall  thefirrtnorel., 
believe  your.  i.  the  very  be.t.    The  novel  i.  Ameriam 
totheoore.    The  .phit  of  the  time.  i.  in  it.    hi.  inimita- 
bly dever.     It  i.  an  amadng  fir.t  novd,  and  no  one 
except  a  real  noveliat  coukl  have  written  it" 

Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Co.,  Boston 


